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LETTER XIV. 


Faarxce, from the E xpulfon of the EnGLisn by 


CrnarLEs VII. to the Invaſion of ITALY by CHARLES 
VIII. 


Wy HE England, my dear Philip, was torn in LETTER 
pieces by civil wars, France was increafing I 
both in pewer and dominion. Moſt of the great fiefs 

were reunited to the crown : the authority of the prince 
was raiſed to ſuch a degree, as enabled him to main- 
tain law and order ; a confiderable military force was 
eſtabliſhed, and the finances were able to ſupport it. 
The means by which theſe changes were effected re- 


quire your particular attention. 


CrarLes VII. no ſooner found himſelf in quiet 
poiſeffion of France, by the expulſion of the Engliſh, 
than he devoted himſelf to the cares of government: 
he endeavoured to repair the ravages of war by pro- 


moting 16331 and to ſecure the tranquil- 
Vor. II. 3 lity, 
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depreſſing the power of the nobles, and by uniting 
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lity and good order of his kingdom by wiſe regula- 
tions. He eftabliſhed a regular army, inſtead of 
thoſe troops uſed to be furniſhed by the crown-vaſ- 
ſals, and levied a tax for their ſupport. Befides this 
army, which was kept in conſtant pay, each village 
maintained a free archer, who was exempted from the 
king's tax ; and it is by this exemption, which other- 
wiſe was peculiar to the nobility, that ſuch a number 
of perſons ſoon claimed the title of gentlemen, both 
by name and arms. 


THesE meaſures were followed by the moſt impor- 
tant conſequences. A force always at command 
gave vigour to the royal authority; the poſſeſſors of 
fiefs were no longer called upon ; they had no longer 
any pretence for arming their followers, to diſturb 
the peace of the ſtate : the feudal policy went rapidly 
to decay in France, and Charles beheld himſelf at the 
head of the largeſt and beſt regulated kingdom in Eu- 
rope. 


Bur all the wiſdom and generofity of this great mo- 
narch, could not ſecure him that happineſs which he 
endeavoured to procure for his ſubjects. His ſon Lewis 
revolted, and imbittered his latter days with ſorrow g 
nay, brought him to an untimely grave. Informed 
that the prince intended to take him off by poiſon, 
Charles abſtained from all food till it was too late; 
and literally died of hunger, left his unnatural fon 
ſhould be guilty of parricide. * 


Lewis XI. ſo much celebrated as a politician, and 
deſpiſed as a man, now ſucceeded to that crown, which 
he had traiterouſly attempted to feize, in prejudice 
to the beſt of kings and of fathers. His leading object 
was, the aggrandizement of the monarchy, by 


the 
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the great fiefs to the crown : and as he knew that men = 


of honour and character would not be concerned in Cams 
an attempt upon the rights and properties of others, 
he immediately diſmiſſed the reſpectable minifters, 
who had ably and faithfully ſerved his father, and 
ſelected, from among the loweſt of the people, men 
of a diſpoſition fimilar to his own ; ſubtle, deceitful, 
unfeeling, and cruel. Craft may ſometimes over-ſhoot 
its aim, eſpecially when accompanied with rapa- 
city : the nobles were alarmed; they entered into 
cletion, wad tek zone to: bumble their op- 
king alſo took arms, and prepared 
a battle was fought, which decided 


many of thoſe whom he had formerly diſgraced ; he 
detached from the the dukes of Bourbon 
and Britanny ; and he got an aſſembly of the ſtates 
to declare thoſe articles of the treaty void, which were 
moſt detrimental to his intereft. 2 


Bur though Lewis thus artfully defeated a con- 
ſpiracy that ſeemed to endanger his throne, his rapa- 
city ſoon brought him into new troubles: he became 
the dupe of his own artifice, and had almoſt periſhed 
in his own ſnare. Philip the Good, Duke of Bur- AD. 2667. 
gundy, was ſucceeded in his extenfive dominions by 
his ſon Charles the Bold. Charles had an antipathy 
againft Lewis ; and, what more alarmed that arch- 
politician, knew him better than any man in Europe, 
Both parties aſſembled forces, and the fate of one of 
them was expected to be decided, when Lewis, who 
hared coming to extremities, agreed to pay the Duke 
thirty fix thouſand crowns towards his military ex- 
pences, and appointed a perſonal interview at Peronne 
B 2 in 
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pol was-ag reed to, and the king went to the place 
A.D. 1467- of meeting, accompanied only ” a few domeſtics. 
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in Picardy, then in poſſeſſion of Charles. The pro- 


By ſuch an act of confidence, he hoped to throw 
C-arles of his guard, and to take advantage, during 
their coaferences, of that friendly temper which he 
had inſpired. As a further means of forwarding his 
negociation, he commanded ſome of his emiffaries to 
enter Liege, and perfuade the inhabitants to revolt 
againft the duke, 


Tuus wrapt up in perfidy and deceit, Lewis 
thought himſelf ſure of concluding an advantageous 
treaty, He was deceived, however, for once. The 
duke indeed reccive:! him with all poffible marks of 
friendſhip and reſpect, and ſeemed highly pleaſed 
with ſo much confidence in an adverſary ; but the 
face of things was ſoon changed. ar- 
rived that the people of Liege h d broke out into 


open rebellion, at the inftigation of the French 


emiſſaries, and had cut the garriſon in pieces. 
Charles, in the firſt tranſports of his rage, ordered 
the king to be ſhut up in the caſtle ; poſted double 
guards at the gates; and made him thoroughly ſenſi- 
ble that he was a priſoner, and at his mercy. In this 
wretched condition Lewis had continued three days, 
when he again attempted to ſct his crooked policy at 
work, by diſtributing large ſums among the duke's 
officers; and Charles's paſſion being now ſomewhat 
abated, he was prevailed upon to enter into a negocia- 
tion with his priſoner; or, rather, to preſcribe ſuch 
terms as he thought proper, to a prince whole life 
and liberty were in his power. The moſt mortifying of 
theſe condi:ions was, that Lewis ſhould march with 
him againft Liege, and be active in the reduction of 
that place, which had revolted at his own requeſt. 


A.D. 1468. * Was 0 and Lewis having thus fulfilled, in 


every 
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Every particular, the purpoſe of his vaſſal, was per- 
mitted to depart, before the duke ſet ſire to the town, 
and maſſacred the inhabitants“. This affair was 
treated with ſo much ridicule at Paris, that all the 
magpyes and jays were taught to cry, ©* Peronne ! 
« Peronne?!” a circumftance which proved fatal to 


5 
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many of them; for Lewis, after lis return, iſſued an 


edict for deſtroying all thoſe talkative birds, as unne- 
ceſſary remembrancers of his difgrace “. 


Tux future part of Lewis's reign was one conti- 
nued ſcene of executions, wars, and negociations. 
He and his infamous minifters divided the poſſeſſions 
of thoſe, whom his tyrannies had cauſed to rebel: his 
mi niſters themſelves conſpired againſt him; and the 
biſhop of Verdun, and cardinal Balue, men as wicked 
as himſelf, ſuffered thoſe tortures which they had in- 
vented for others. His brother Charles, who had 
been always a thorn in his fide, was taken off by 
poiſon : the conftable de Saint Paul, his brother - in- 
law, the count of Armagnac, the dukes of Alencon 
and Nemours, loft their heads on the ſcaffold ; and 
the children of the laſt-named nobleman, by an ün- 
heard-of piece of barbarity, were ſprinkled with their 
father's blood, yet recking from his veins, and ſent 
in that condition to the Baſtile 5, 


Tux ignominious, but politic treaty, of Lewis with 
Edward IV. by which he purchaſed the retreat of that 
monarch, you are already acquainted with. He was 
always engaged, either in war, or negociations with 
his natural enemy, the duke of Burgundy, till the 
death of that prince, who juſtly fell in an ambitious 
and unprovoked attempt upon the liberty of the 
Swiſs. This was a fortunate event for Lewis, and 
he endeavoured to make the moſt of it. The duke 
left no male ifſue, and but one daughter, the ſole 


B 3 has heireſs 


A. D. 1477. 
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Cs 
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A. D. 248 


hended not only the duchy of Burgundy, but Franche- 


Lewis propoſed a marriage between this princeſs and 
his ſon Charles, the dauphin, a boy of only ſeven 
years of age. In the mean time he ſeized Burgundy, 
as a male-fief, and made himſelf maſter of Artois, 
and ſeveral other places, as lying conve · 
niently for him . This was the way to make ſure of 
ſomething, but ſurely not to bring about a marriage 
treaty : the rapacity of this arch-politician once more 
betrayed him. The princeſs, Mary, was filled with 
diffidence, and her Flemiſh ſubjects with deteſtation. 
By their advice ſhe married Maximilian of Auſtria, 
ſon of the emperor Frederic III. and hence aroſe new 
wars, which long deſolated the Low Countries, and 
bred an implacable hatred between the houſes of 
France and Auſtria. 


Lewis, however, put a ſtop to theſe wars (as he 
did, as ſoon as poſſible, to all in which he was en- 
Wr 

is ſucceſs in arms, he retained Burguady, and all 
the other places he had ſeized. Anjou, Maine, Pro- 
vence, and Bar, were ſoon after left him by Charles 
count du Maine, the laft prince of the houſe of Anjou, 
who died without iſſue. He had united to the crown 
Rouffillon and Cerdagne, under pretence of mortgage, 
and the county of Boulogne by purchaſe. Thus 
Lewis, amid all his crimes, and after all his ſtruggles, 
ſaw his kingdom much enlarged, his ſubjects in obe - 


dience, and his governmeat revered at home and 
abroad. But he had only a glimpſe of this agreeable 
proſpect; for he was ſuddenly ſeized with a fit of the 
apoplexy, which threw him into a lingering condition, 
and he expected death with all thoſe horrors, which 
2 life of ſuch complicated guilt deferved 7. It at laſt 

over- 
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Svertook him; but not before he had ſuffered more 
tortures than any criminal condemned uuderhis reiga. 


Lzwis XI. forms one of the moſt complicated cha- 
racters inhiftory. He obtained the end which he pro- 
poſed, by his policy, but at the expence of his peace 
and his reputation. His life was a jumble of crimes 
and contradiftions, Abſolute, without dignity ; po- 
pular (becauſe he humbled the great,) without gene- 
rofty ; unjuſt by ſyſtem, yet zealous for the admini- 
ration of juſtice ; living in open violation of the firſt 
principles of morals, but refigning himſelf to the moſt 
ridiculous ſuperſtitions; the tyrant of his ſubjects, 
and the timid flave of his phyſicians ! he debaſed the 
royalty at the ſame time that he ftrengthened it. Yet 
thus prince, who rendered religion contemptible, and 
royalty diſgraceful, obtained the title of Majeſty, and 
Aa Chriftian, fince uſed by his ſucceſſors, and for- 
merly unknown to the kings of France *. 


Lewis was ſucceeded by his fon, Charles VIII. a 
young prince, ill educated, raſh, and incapable of 


application. As he had entered the fourteenth year 


of his age, he was no longer a minor by the la w; but 
he was ſtill fo by nature: and Lewis had wiſely en- 
truſted the goyerament, during the youth of the king, 
to his daughter Anne, lady of Beaujeu, a woman of 
great ſpirit and capacity. The adminiftration, how- 
ever, was diſputed by the duke of Orleans, firſt prince 
of the blood, and afterwards the celebrated Lewis XII. 
who proving unſucceſsful in his intrigues, betook 
himſelf to arms, and entered into a league with the 
duke of Britanny, and the archduke Maximilian. The 


Land the duke of Orleans was taken priſoner 7. 
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Britgns were defeated in the battle of St. Aubin, AD. 247. 
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pened ſoon after this defeat, threw the affairs of that 


—ů— 
AD. 2583. duchy into the utmoſt confuſion, and feemed to 


threaten the ſtate with final ſubjection. It was the 
only fief which now remained difunited from 
the crown of France; and, as the duke had died with- 
out male heirs, ſome antiquated claims were revived 
by Charles to its dominion, But force i the beſt 
claim between prin-es : of that Charles ed; 
and the conqueſt of Britanny ſeemed inevitable, un- 
leſs prevented by ſome foreign power. 


THe prince to whom the diſtreſſed Bretons looked 
up for aid was Henry VII. of England, who was 
highly intereſted in preventing the reduction of 
their country, as well as bound by ties of gratitude to 
return that protection to the young ducheſs, which 
had been generouſly yielded him by her father. But 
the parſfimonious temper of Henry, which rendered 
him averſe to all warlike enterpriſes, or diſtant expe- 
ditions, prevented him from ſending them any effectual 
ſapport: they therefore applied to Maximilian of 
Auftria, now king of the Romans, whoſe wife, 
of Burgundy, was lately dead, and offered him their 
ducheſs in marriage. The propoſal was readily ac- 
cepted ; the nuptials were celebrated by proxy; and 
the ducheſs of Britanny affumed the auguſt title of 
Queen of the Romans. But this honour was all ſhe 
gained by her marriage: Maximilian, deftitute of 
money and troops, and embarraſſed by the continual 
revolts of the Flemings, was able to ſend no ſuccours 
to his conſort. The French made progreſs every day: 
yet ftill the conqueſt of Britanny ſeemed fo diftant, 
and accompanied with ſo many difficulties, that the 
court of France changed its meaſures, and by a 
maſfter-ftroke of policy aſtoniſhed all Europe. 


CHARLES 
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CuarLEs VIII. had been affianced to Margaret, 
daughter of Maximilian. Though too young for the 


XLV. 


. : <> ad 
nuptial union, ſhe had been ſent to Paris to be edu- A- D. 


cated, and at this time bore the title of queen of 
France. Engagements ſo ſolemnly entered into could 
not eaſily be ſet afide : but the marriage of Charles 
with the ducheſs of Britanny ſeemed neceſſary to re- 
annex that important fief to the crown, and as a yet 
ſtronger motive for ſuch alliance, the marriage of 
Maximilian and this princeſs, appeared deſtructive 
to the grandeur, and even to the ſecurity of the French 
monarchy. The only remedy for theſe evils was 
therefore concluded to be the diffolution of the two 
marriages, which had been celebrated, but not con- 
ſummated, and the eſpouſal of the ducheſs of Britanny 
by the king of France. 


Tux meaſures by which the French miniſtry carried 
this delicate ſcheme into execution, were wile and 
political, While they preſſed Britanny with all the 
violence of war, they ſecretly negociated with the men 
of moſt influence in the duchy ; repreſenting to them, 
that the happieſt event, which in their preſent ſitua- 
tion could befal the Bretons, would be a peace with 
France, though purchaſed by a final ſubjection to 
that monarchy. Theſe arguments had ſome weight 
with the barons ; but the grand difficulty was, how to 
obtain the conſent of the ducheſs, who had fixed her 
affections on Maximilian. In order to ſubdue her 
obſtinacy, the duke of Orleans was ſet at liberty; 


and though formerly her ſuitor, and favoured with 


her ſmile, he now zealoufly employed all his intereſt 
in favour of the king. By his advice, Charles ad- 
vanced with a powerful army to Rennes, at that time 
the reſidence of the ducheſs; who finding herſelf with- 
out reſource, opened the gates of the city, and agreed 
to the proffered Marriage; which was foon after ſo- 

4 lenm- 
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_ lemnized, and juſtly confidered as the moſt fortunate 
„ event that could have befallen the French monarchy *. 
A-D. 1491. 


Taz ſucceſs of Charles in this negociation, was 
the moſt ſenfible mortificatioa to the king of the Ro- 
mans. He had loſt a confiderable territory which he 
_ thought he had acquired, and an accompliſhed 
princeſs, whom he had eſpouſed : he was affronted in 
the perſon of his daughter Margaret, who was ſent 
back to him, after ſhe had been treated, during ſeven 
years, as queen of France; and he had reaſon to re- 
himſelf with his own ſupine ſecurity, in acg- 
lefing the conſummation of his marriage, which 
was eaſily prafticable for him, and would have ren- 
dered the ties indifloluble. The king of England had 
alſo reaſon to accuſe himſelf of miſconduct, in regard 
to this important tranſaftion : for though the affair 
had terminated in a manner which he could not pre- 
* ciſely foreſee, his negligence in leaving his moſt uſe- 
ful ally ſo long expoſed to the invaſion of fuperior 
power, could not but appear, on reflection, the reſult 
of timid caution, and narrow politics ; and, as Henry 
valued himſelf on his extenſive foreſight, and found 
judgment, the aſcendant acquired over him, by ſuch 
= youth as Charles, rouſed his * and 
prompted him to ſeek vengeance, after all remedy fot 
his miſcarriage was become impracticable. He ac- 
cordingly entered into a league with the king of the 
Romans, and the king of Spain, (who alſo intereſted 
himſelf in this matter:) he obtained large ſupplies 
4 D. 1492. from his parliament ; and he landed in France with 

one of the largeſt and beſt appointed armies which 
had ever been tranſported from England. 


CnarLlsets and his minifters found means to di- 
vert the impending ftorm, by diſſolving the confe- 
2 They drew the king of Spain into a ſeparate 

7 _ weaty, 
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treaty, by reſtoring to him the counties of Rouffllon LETTER 
and Cerdagne ; and as they knew Henry's ruling pa- 
fion to be money, he was bought off by the famous N 
treaty of Eftaples. ilian now alone remained 
of all thoſe hoſtile powers; and he was content to 
conclude a peace, on obtaining the reftitution of Ar- 
tois, Franche Comptè, and Charolois, which had 
been ceded as the dowry of his daughter, when ſhe 
was athanced to the king of France 


CranLles's motives for purchaſing peace at fo 
bigh a price, were neither thoſe of indolence nor ti- 
midity, but of ambition and youthful ardour. He 
&tcrmine to vindicate his title to the kingdom of 
Naples, ſuppoſed to deſcend to him from the fecond 
Den of Anjou, which ended in Charles count of 
Maine, who had bequeathed all his rights and poſſeſ- 
ſions to the crown of France. This project had long 
engaged the mind of Charles: but in order to carry it 
into execution, it was neceflary to be at peace with 

his neighbours ; and that being effected, he now ſet 
out for Italy with as little concern as if it had been a 4-D 1494 
journey of pleaſure *-, 


A. 


Brroxz I ſpeak of the fucceſs of that expedi- 
tion, and the wars in which it involved Europe, ſe- 
veral important matters merit your attention: the 
raking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, and the ex- 
pulſion of the Moors out of Spain. 


LETTER 
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Jv Cruſades; you have ſeen the imperial city ſacked, 
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LETTER XLVI. 


The Progreſs of the Tunks, and the Fall of the 
GEEK Empire. 


YOU have abeady fren, my dear Philip, the weak- 
neſs of the Greek empire at the time of the 


and the government ſeized by the champions of the 
Croſs, The Greeks recovered their empire from theſe 
ufurpers in 1261, but in a mangled and impoveriſhed 
condition. It continued in the ſame weak ſtate. 
rays of common ſenſe. Andronicus, ſon of Michael 
Paleologus, who had reftored the empire, and uſurped 
the crown, in prejudice of John Laſcaris, his pupil, 
allowed himſelf to be perſuaded, that God being his 
protector, all military force was unneceſſary ; and 
the ſuperſtitious Greeks, regardleſs of danger, em- 
ployed themſelves in diſputing about the transfigura- 
tion of Jeſus Chrift, when they ſhould have been 
ſtudy ing the art of war, and training themſelves to 
military diſciphne. One half of the empire pretended, 
that the light upon Mount Tabor had been from all 
eternity ; and the other half affirmed, that it had been 
produced by God, only for the purpoſe of the trang- 
 figuration ', 4 ; 


In the mean time the Turks, whoſe force had been 
broken by the Mogul Tartars, were ftrengthening 
themſelves in Aſia Minor, and ſoon over-ran Thrace. 
Othman, from whom the preſent fſultans are de- 
ſcended, and to whom the Ottoman empire owes its 
birth, fixed the ſeat of his government at Prufa, in 
Bythinia, about the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 

| tury. 
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of the Propontis; and John Cantacuzenes, colleague 
of the emperor Paleologus, was glad to purchaſe the 
friendſhip of an inſidel and barbarian, according to 
the haughty language of the Greeks, by giving him 
his daughter in marriage. 


CANTACUZENEs, who had uſurped the imperial 
dignity, ended his days in a monaftery ; and John Pa- 
after having in vain implored fuccours in 
Italy, and humbled himſelf at the feet of the Pope, 
was obliged to return and conclude a ſhameful treaty 
with Amurath, the ſon of Orcan, whoſe tributary he 
conſented to become. The Turkiſh army had croſſed 
the ftraits of Callipolis, taken the city of Adriano- 
ple, and marched into the heart of Thrace, before 
the return of the emperor 3. Amurath firſt gave to the 
body of Janizaries that form under which it at pre- 
{ent ſubſiſts; and by their means he defeated, in the 
plain of Caffovia, the united forces of Walachians, 
Hungarians, Dalmatians, and Triballians, under the 
conduct of Lazarus, prince of Servia; but walking 
careleſsly over the field of victory, he was aſſaſſinated 
by a Chriſtian ſoldier, who had concealed himſelf 
among the ſlain. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Ba- 


Jazet, ſurnamed Ilderim, or the Thunderbolt, on ac- 
count of the rapidity of his conqueſts +. 


Tux Greeks, though ſurrounded by ſuch dan- 
gerous enemies, and though their empire was almoſt 
reduced to the boundaries of Conftantinople, were 
not more united among themſelves than formerly. Diſ- 
cord even reigned in the imperial family. JohnPaleo- 
logus had condemned his ſon Andronicus to loſe his eyes: 
Andronicus revolted againft him; and by the affiftance 
of the Genoeſe, who were maſters of the commerce, 
2 of the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, he 


ſhut. 


'" 


wry. His ſon Orcan advanced as far as the borders LETTER 


— 
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hg 


ment, the emperor recovered his liberty and his au- 
thority, and built a citadel in order to obſtruct the 
deſigns of the Tartars; but Bajazet, the terrible Ba- 
jazet, ordered him to demoliſh his works—and the 
works were demoliſhed *!——What but ruin, and that 
both ſudden and inevitable, could be expected from a 
people, whoſe timidity induced them to deftroy the 
very column of their ſecurity ! 


In the mean time the progreſs of the Turks in Eu- 
rope alarming the Chriftian princes, Philip the Good, 
duke of Burgundy, and the flower of the French no- 

ity, took arms, and followed the call of John with- 
out Fear, count of Nevers. The main army, which 
confifted of about one hundred thouſand men, of dif- 


to relieve it: he examined the diſpoſition of his ene · 
mies: he tried their ſpirit by ſome ſkirmiſhes; and 
ke found they had courage, but wanted conduct: he 
drew them into an ambuſcade, and gained a complete 


4.D. 2396. yiftory over them. Bajazet has been juſtly blamed 


for maſſacring his priſoners; but it ought to be re- 
membered, that the French had ſhewn him the ex- 
ample, by putting to death all the Muſſulmen they 
had ſeized before the battle. 


ConsSTANTINOPLE was COPIES threatened 
by the conqueror: but Manuel — che fon 
and ſucceſſor of John, purchaſed a ſeeming peace, by 
ſubmitting to an annual tribute of fix hundred pieces 
of gold; by obliging himſelf to build a moſque, and 
receive into the city a cadi, or judge, to decide the 


account of trade. Perceiving, however, a new orm 
OP ariſing, 
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atifing, he withdrew, and went to the ſeveral cours LETTER 


of Europe to petition aſſiſtance, as his father had ſor- 


merly done : and with no better ſucceſs. Nobody K 1 


would fiir in his defence; and few princes were in a 
condition fo to do, almoſt all Chriſtendom being in- 
volved in civil wars. The Turks, meanwhile, had 
laid fiege to Conſtantinople, and its ruin ſeemed ine- 
vitable ; when it was put off for a time, by one of 
thoſe great events, which fill the world with confuſion. 


Tus dominions of the Mogul-Tartars, under 
(as you have had occafion to ſee) from the Wolga to the 
frontiers of China, and as far caft as the river Ganges. 


Tamerlane, or Timur-Beck, one of the princes of 


indignation : he raiſed the fiege of 
and prepared to face his rival. Ta- 
merlane 
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They met between Cæſaria and Ancira, where all 
the forces in the world ſeemed afſembled ; and a 


the vigor, notwithſtanding the vulgar ſtory of the 
iron cage, in which the ſultan is ſaid to have been 
ſhut up. Three hundred and forty thouſand men are 
computed to have fallen on both fides 7. 


Thracian Boſphorus; and took Smyrna by affault, 
after one of the moſt memorable fieges recorded in 
hiſtory. Every place either yielded to the terror of 
His name, or the force of his arms, The viftorious 
Tartar, however, ſoon abandoned his acquifitions in 
Afia Minor, which he found it would be difficult to 
preſerve againſt ſo brave a people as the Turks, and 
went to ſecure thoſe conqueſts more likely to be 
durable * | 


Mz anwnitet Manuel P the Greek em- 
peror, thinking the Turkiſh power entirely broken, 
deftroyed the moſque in Conftantinople, and retook 
ſeveral places in its neighbourhood. The civil wars 
between the ſons of Bajazet, after the death of their 
father, and the departure of Tamerlane, fortified Ma- 
nuel in his ill-founded ſecurity. But the Greeks 
were in time made ſenfible of their miſtake. On 
the death of Mahomet I. who had dethroned and put 
to death his brother Muſa, Amurath II. the fon of 
this Mahomet, immediately fat down before Con- 


ftantinople, 
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of his brother Muſtapha; he took Thefſalonica, and ny 


the imperial city was in more danger than ever. The 
emperor Manuel had died in the habit of a monk; 
and bys fucceffor, John Paleologus IT. threw himſelf 
into the arms of the Latins. He hoped to procure 
aſſiſtance from the Weſt, by uniting the Greek and 
Roman churches ; but he gained only the hatred of his 
ſubjects. They confidered him and the biſhops of 
his train, who had aſſiſted at the council of Florence, 
as no better than infidels, The biſhops were obliged 
to retraft their opinions; and John was much lefs 
zealous in maintaining that ſo-much-defired uni 
when he found it would not anſwer his purpoſe 9. 


Taz Turks, in the mean while, were happily divert- 
ed from Conſtantinople by their wars in Hungary ; 
where Amurath found an worthy of him- 
ſelf, in the celebrated John Hunniades, vaivode of 
Tranſylvania, and general to Ladiſlaus VI. king of 
Poland, whom the Hungarians had raiſed to their 
throne. This great commander obliged the ſultan to 
raiſe the fiege of Belgrade ; defeated him in a general 
engagement ; and made him fue for peace. Amurath 
and Ladiflaus i concluded a ſolemn truce of 
ten years 3 to which the one ſwore upon the Alcoran, 
and the other upon the Goſpels; and the ſultan, tired 
of the toils of empire, refigned the ſcepter to his ſon, 
Mahomet II. But an atrocious perfidy, diſgraceful 
re it, to 
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1 many, a man of a violent and deceitful character, 

Lys Who had fignalized himſelf in the cruſade againſt the 

Huffites, perſuaded Ladiſlaus that the treaty with the 

Turks was of no obligation, as it had been concluded 

without the conſent of his Holineſs ; and that it not 

only might, but ought to be violated. The pope con- 

firmed this opinion; ordered the truce to be broke; 

and releaſed Ladiflaus from his oath ; according to the 

eſtabliſhed practice of the church of Rome for ſeveral 

ages, and in conformity with the maxim, that no 

faith is to be kept with heretics,” and conſequently 

not with infidels : one of the moſt pernicious doc- 

trines ever deviſed by man; a doctrine, which not 

only contradiQs the firſt principles of reaſon and con- 

ſcience, but which, if carried into practice, muſt de - 

_ ! ftroy all moral and political order. It would au- 

thoriſe enemies to ſport even with oaths ; it would put 

an end to public faith ; it would diffolve the links of 

ſociety ; and ſubſtitute robbery and bloodſhed, inftead 
of the laws of nations and the ties of duty. 


Tux arguments of the pope and his legate however 
prevailed : all the Poliſh and Hungarian chiefs, ex- 
cept the brave Hunniades, ſuffered themſelves to be 
carried away by the torrent; and Ladiflaus, ſeduced 
vaded the ſultag's territories. The Turks, enraged 

at ſuch a breach of fgith, breathed nothing but ven- 
geance. The janizarics went in a body to beg Amu- 
rath to quit his retreat, and put himſelf at their head, 
his fon Mahomet being yet young and inexperienced. .. 
He conſented ; and marched in queſt of the Chriftian + 
army, which he found encamped near the city of 
Varna, in Moldavia. Ladiflaus was ready to receive 
in his boſom the treaty which had been fo 
ſworn to, and fo ſhamefully violated : he held it up 
. . | in 
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ardour of his troops beginning to ſlacken, appealing XLVL 
to God, as a witneſs of the perjury of the Chriſtians, AD. uaa4. 
and beſeeching him to avenge the infult offered to the 
laws of nations. Perjury for once met with its juſt 
ſlaughter, after an obſtinate refiſtance. Ladiſlaus fell 
with his ſword in his hand, all covered with wounds: 
cardinal Julian funk by his fide; and ten thouſand 
Poles, who guarded their monarch, covered with 
they were drawn up. Amurath, thus viftorious, re- 
figned once more the rod of empire; what a rare ex- 
ample of philoſophy in a Turk! and was again 
obliged to reſume it, 


Tux perſon who drew the fultan a ſecond time 
from his retreat, was George Caſtriot, ſurnamed 
Scanderbeg, the ſon of a prince of Albania, formerly 
Epirus. This young hero had been delivered as an 
hoſtage on the ſubjeQion of his father's kingdom; 
had been educated in the court of Amurath ; and had 
riſen into favour by his valour and talents, But 
he ftill cheriſhed the idea of becoming one day the 
deliverer of bis country; and a favourable opporty- 
nity at laſt offered. He had been ſent with the com- 
mand of an army into Servia, when he heard of his 
father's death; and as he underſtood a ſecretary of 
the court was to paſs near his camp, he cauſed him 
to be ſeized, loaded with chains, and compelled him 
to fign and put the fultan's ſignet to an order, enjoining 
the governor of Croia, the capital of Albania, to de- 
liver upthe town and citadel to Scanderbeg. This falſe 
order had the defired effeRt : the place was delivered 8 
up, and Scanderbeg maſſacred the Turkiſh garri- 
fon : the Albanians crouded to his ſtandard ; and he Tor 
made ſo good an uſe of the mountainous fituation of 

| C 2 | bis 
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Lerren nnn. as to defy all the efforts of the Ottoman 
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281. 


edject of the ambition of his anceſtors. 


AnvzAarTH died in 14861, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Mahomet II. juſtly ſurnamed the Great, who 
had been formerly crowned, and obeyed as emperor, 
but had reſigned to his father the reins of govern- 
ment, as you have already ſeen, on account of the 
exigencies of the times : an example of moderation 
no leſs extraordinary than the philoſophy of Amu- 
rath, in retiring from the honours of empire in the 
hour of victory; particularly as Mahomet was na- 
_ cr The cha- 

is prince has been differently repre- 
ſented by hiſtorians : Voltaire is his profeſſed pane. | 
gyriſt; and in order to free him from the imputation 
of certain cruel and ferocious actions, has combated 
the moſt inconteſtable facts. Others have gone equal 
to degrade him: he has been painted as 
2 rude and ignorant barbarian, as well as a ſcholar 
and a patron of the liberal arts. But thoſe who would 
do juſtice to the character of Mahomet, muſt trace it 
by other lineaments. He was both a ſcholar and a 
barbarian: he united the of the one to 
the ſavage ferocity of the other. He was enli 
arts, or at leaſt for their productions, he entertained a 
general coatempt for their profeſſors: the Turk always 
predominated. He was a warrior and a politician, 
in the moſt extenſive ſenſe : as ſuch he was truly 
great; and whether we confider the conception or 
the execution of his enterpriſes, we ſhall find equal 
cauſe to admire the extent of his underſtanding and 


the vigour of his ſpirit. His firſt ent 
e a 


Tux 
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Taz Greek emperor, John Paleologus II. had LETTER 


been ſucceeded in 1449, by his fon Conftanti 
He took care, however, to ftrengthen the fortifica- 
tions of his capital, as ſoon as he was appriſed of the 
defigns of Mahomet ; and he made many advances to 
the ſultan, in order to conciliate matters, and engage 
hum to lay aſide his project. But Mahomet was re- 
ſolved : though only twenty-one years of age, when 
he aſcended the Ottoman throne, he had immediately 
formed the deſign of making Conftantinople the ſear 
of his empire ; and nothing could divert him from 
his purpoſe. Yet he ſometimes ſeemed to liften to 
terms of accommodation, that he might lull his ene - 
mies into ſecurity, while he carried on his military 
Preparations with unremitted affiduity. At laſt he 
cut off all communication with the city, both by ſea 


launched them all into the harbour . 

have been the ſurpriſe of the beſieged at morning, to 
behold a large fleet riding in their port, and yet all 
their chains ſecure ! 


C3 Tus 
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Tx city. was now affailed on all fides. Mahomet 
Ln y cauſed bridge of boats to be built acroſs the har- 
X. P. 1453- bour, upon which he raiſed a battery of cannon : and 
here I cannot help remarking, that the artillery of the 
Greeks muſt have been very indifferent, or very ill 
ſerved, otherwiſe this bridge could never have been 
built. The cannon employed by the Turks, are ſaid 
to have been of an enormous fize, ſome of them car- 
rying balls of one hundred pounds weight. With 
theſe great guns they beat down the walls faſter than 
the befieged could repair them: the janizaries en- 
tered the breach, with Mahomet at their head, while 
others broke in at a fa'ly port. The emperor Con- 
Kantine, whoſe valour merited a more diftingui 
fate, was flain among the crowd, and his capital be- 
came a prey to the conqueror. But for the honour 
of Mahomet, I muft obſcrve, that few of the 
-were put to the ſword. He arreſted the fury of his 
troops, and granted conditions to the inhabitants, 
ho had fent deputies to ĩmplore his clemency 3. They 
were allowed a magiſtrate to decide their civil dif- 
ferences ; a patriarch z and permitted the exerciſe of 
their religion, which they ſtill enjoy under certain 
limitations ; and alfo their patriarch, and the benefit 
of their civil magiftrate, 


HERE I might remark, as has been obſerved by 
graver hiſtorians, that Conſtantinople, (built by the 
firſt Chriſtian emperor, whoſe name it bears) ſub- 
mitted to the Muffulmans under a Conftantine ; and 
Rome to the barbarians under an Auguſtus !—but 
ſuch an accidental coincidence of names and circum- 
ſtances, is more. worthy the notice of a monkiſh 
Heer than a obſerver o be nature. 


eſts on all 
pra fert e received 


a check 
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a check from John Hunniades, who obliged him to 
raiſe the fiege of Belgrade. The knights of Rhodes, 
at preſent of Maka, oppoſed him in their iſland with 
like fucceſs. But he ſubdued Albania, after the death 
of Scanderbeg ; and Trabiſond, where the family of 
Comnenus ftill preſerved an image of the Greek em- 
pire. He carried his arms on the other fide, as far 
as Trieſte ; took Otranto, and fixed the Mahometan 
power in the heart of Calabria** : he threatened Ve- 
nice, and Rome itſelf with ſubjeftion ; hoping to 
make himſelf maſter of Italy, as well as of Greece; 
and then the triumph of barbariſm would have been 
complete. . All Europe trembled at his motions : and 
well it might ; for Europe, unleſs united, muſt have 
ſunk beneath his ſword. But death freed Chriſten- 
dom from this terrible conqueror, at an age when he 
might have executed the greateſt enterpriſes, being 
only in his fifty-firft year. His deſcendants, how- 
ever, ftill poflets the fineſt country in our quarter of 
the globe: Greece, where civil liberty was firft 
known, and arts and letters firſt brought to perfec- 
tion, continues to be the feat of ignorance, barbariſm, 


and deſpotiſm. 
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LETTER XI vn. 


Spar, from the Death of PETER the Cavzr, wif 
the Congueſt of Gxanapa by FexDinanD and 
Is ABELLA. 


TER the Cruel, my dear Philip, after being 
deſerted by the Black Prince on account of his 
perfidy, was fubdued and flain, as you have already 
en, by his baſtard-brother Henry, count of Trafta- 
mara, who ſucceeded to the throne of Caftile, No- 


thing remarkable happened during the reign of this 
prinee, or under his deſcendants for almoft a century. 
They were engaged in frequent wars with their neigh - 
bours, the kings of Portugal and Arragon ; but theſe 
wars were ſeldom decifive : fo that Spain continued 
in nearly the fame fituation, till the reign of Henry 
IV. of Caftile, whoſe debaucheries rouſed the refent- 
ment of his nobles, and produced a moſt fingular in- 
ſurrection, which led to the aggrandiſement of the 
Spaniſh monarchy. 


Tus prince, ſurnamed the Impotent, though 
continually ſurrounded with women, began his un- 
happy reign in 1454. He was totally enervated by 
his pleaſures; and every thing in his court conſpired 
to ſet the Caſtilians an example of the moſt abject 
flattery, and moſt abandoned licentiouſneſs. The 


queen, a daughter of Portugal, lived as openly with 


her paraſites and her gallants, as the king did with his 
minions and his miſtreſſes. Pleaſure was the only 
object, and effeminacy the only recommendation to- 
favour : the affairs of the ſtate went every day into 
diſorder ; till the nobility, with the archbiſhop of 
Toledo at their head, combining againſt the weak 
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and flagitious adminiſtration of Henry, arrogated to LETTER 


themſelves, as one of the privileges of their order, k,.. Dj 


all the horrors of civil war, which did not ceaſe till 

ſame time after the death of the young prince, on A.D. 1468. 
whom the nobles had beſtowed the kingdom. The 
archbiſhop and his party then continued to on 
war in the name of Iſabella, the king's fifter, to whom 
they gave the title of Infanta; and Henry could not 
extricate himſelf out of thefe troubles, nor remain 
quiet upon his throne, till he had figned one of the 
—— ever extnotas from a ſove- 
Jawful heireſs of his kingdom, — 
rg 
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rights of his reputed daughter Joan, whom the mal- 
contents affirmed to be the offspring of an adulterous 
commerce between the queen and Don la Cueva®. At 
ſuch a price did this weak prince purchaſe from his 
ſubjefts the empty title of king 


Tun grand object of the malcontent party now 
was, the marriage of the princeſs Iſabella; upon 
which, it was evident, the ſecurity of the crown and 
the happineſs of the people muſt in a great meaſure 
depend. The alliance was ſought by ſeveral princes : 
the king of Portugal offered her his hand; the king 
ef France demanded her for his brother, and the king 
of Arragon for his ſon Ferdinand. The malcontents 
very wiſely preferred the Arragonian prince, and Iſa- 
bella prudently made the fame choice : articles were 
drawn up; and they were privately married by the 
archbiſhop of Toledo l. 


Henzy was cnraged at this alliance, which he 


foreſaw would utterly ruin his authority, by furniſh - 


ing his rebellious ſubjects with the ſupport of a pow- 
erful neighbouring prince. He difinherited his fiſter, 
and eftabliſhed the rights of his daughter. A furious 
civil war deſolated the kingdom. The names of Joan 
and Iſabella reſounded from every quarter, and were 
every where the ſummons to arms. But peace was 
at length brought about. Henry was reconciled to 
his fiſter and Ferdinand; though it does not appear 
that he ever renewed Iſabella's right to the ſucceſſion : 
for he affirmed in his laſt moments, that he believed 
Joan to be his own daughter. The queen fwore to 
the ſame effect; and Henry left a teſtamentary deed, 
tranſmitting the crown to this princeſs, who was pro- 
claimed queen of Caftile at Placentia. But the ſu- 
perior fortune, and ſuperior arms, of Ferdinand and 
Ifabella prevailed : the king of Portugal was obliged 

da 
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to abandon his niece and intended bride, after many 1 
ineffefual ſtruggles, and ſeveral years of war. Joa 
funk into a convent when ſhe hoped to aſcend a A&D. 147% 
throne; and the death of Ferdinand*s father, which 
happened about this time, added the kingdoms of 
Arragon and Sicily to thoſe of Leon and Caſtile +. 


FzsrpinanD and Iſabella were perſons of great 
prudence ; and as ſovercigns, highly worthy of imita- 
tion ; but they do not ſeem to have merited all the 
praiſes beftowed upon them by the Spaniſh hiſtorians. 
They did not live like man and wife, having all things 
in common under the direction of the huſband ; but 
like two princes in cloſe alliance : they neither loved 
nor hated each other; were ſeldom in to- 
gether ; had cach a fyccate council ; and were fre- 
quently jealous of one another in the adminiftration. 
But they were inſeparably united in their common 
intereſts ; always acting upon the ſame principles, and 
the ſame ends, Their firſt object was the 
regulation of their government, which the civil 
wars had thrown into the greateſt diſorder. Rapine, 
outrage, and murder were become ſo common, as not 
only to interrupt commerce, but in a great meaſure 
to ſuſpend all intercourſe between one place and an- 
other. Theſe evils the joint ſovereigus ſuppreſſed 
by their wiſe policy, at the ſame time that they ex- 
tended the royal prerogative 5, 


ABpovuT the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
cities in the kingdom of Arragon, and after their ex- 
ample thoſe in Caſtile, had formed themſelves into 
an aſſociation, diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Holy 
Brotherhood. They exacted a certain contribution 
from each of the affociated towns ; they levied a con- 
ſiderable body of troops, in order to protect travellers, 
and purſue criminals; and they appointed judges, 

who 


as 


1 
9 
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who opened courts in. various parts of the kingdom. 
Whoever was guilty of murder, robbery, or any act 
that violated the public peace, and was ſeized by the 
troops of the Brotherhood, was carried before their 
judges ; who, without paying any regard to the ex- 
clufive jurifdiftion which the lord of the place might 
claim, who was generally the author or abettor of 
ſtitution; they complained of it as an encroachment 
on one of their moſt valuable privileges, and endea- 
voured to get it aboliſhed. But Ferdinand and Ifa- 
bella, ſenfible of the beneficial effects of the Brother 
hood, not only in regard to the police of their king- 
doms, but in its tendency to abridge, and by degrees 
annihilate, the territorial juriſdiftion of the nobality, 


and ſupported it with the whole force of royal au- 


thority ; by which means the prompt and impartial 
adminiſtration of juſtice was reftored, and with it 
tranquility and order returned . 


Bur at the ſame time that their Catholic Majefties 
(for ſuch was the title they now bore) were giving 
vigour to their civil government, and ſecuring their 
ſubjects from violence and oppreſſion, an intemperate 
zeal led them to eftabliſh an ecclefiaftical tribunal, 
equally contrary to the natural rights of humanity, 
and the mild ſpirit of the goſpel. I mean the court 
of Inquifition ; which decides upon the honour, for- 


tune, and even the life of the unhappy wretch, who 


happens to fall under the ſuſpicion of hereſy, or a 
contempt of any thing preſcribec by the church, wich- 
out his knowing, being confronted with his accuſers, 
or permitted either defence or appeal, Six thouſand 
perions were burnt by order of this tri- 


punal, within four years after the appointment of 
Torque 
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Torquemada, the firft inquifitor-general, and upwards LETTER 
of one n The ſame 
4 „ which led to the depopulation, and 
the barbarizing of Spain, led alſo to its sggrandiſc- 


Tus kingdom of Granada now alone remained of 
all the Mahometan poſſeſſions in Spain. Princes 
equally zealous and ambitious, were naturally diſpoſed 
to turn their eyes on that fertile territory; and to 
think of increaſing their hereditary dominions, by 
expelling the enemies of Chriſtianity, and extending 
its doftrines, Every thing conſpired to favour their 
project : the Mooriſh kingdom was a prey to civil 
wars; when Ferdinand, having obtained the bull of 
Sixtus IV. authorifing a cruſade, put himſelf at the 
head of his troops, and entered Granada. He con- 
tinued the war with rapid ſucceſs : Iſabella attended 


him in ſeveral expeditions ; and they were both in 


great danger at the fiege of Malaga; an important 
city, which was defended with great courage, and 
taken in 14875. Baza was reduced in 1489, after the 
loſs of twenty thouſand men. Guadix and Almeria 
were delivered up to them by the Mooriſh king Al- 
zagel, who had firſt dethroned his brother Alboacen, 
nephew Abdali. That prince, ſo blind, or fo baſe, as 
ta confound the ruin of his country with the humi- 
liation of his rival, engaged ia the ſervice of Ferdi- 
nand and Iſabella; who, after reducing every other 
place of eminence, undertook the fiege of Granada. 
Abdali made a gallant defence ; but all communica- 
tion with the country being cut off, and all hopes of 
relief at an end, he capitulated, after a ſiege of eight 
months, on condition that he ſhould enjoy the reve- 
nue of certain places in the fertile mountains of Al- 
pujarros ; that the inhabitants ſhould retain the un- 
diſturbed 
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and in- 
heritances; the uſe of their laws, and the free exerciſe 
of their religion 7. Thus, my dear Philip, ended the 
empire of the Arabs in Spain, after it had continued 
about eight hundred years. They introduced the 
arts and ſciences into Europe, at a time when it was 
loſt in darkneſs; they poſſeſſed many of the luxuries 
of life, when they were not even known among the 
neighbouring nations ; and they ſeem to have given 
birth to that romantic , Which ſo eminently 
prevailed in the ages of chivalry, and which blending 
itſelf with the veneration of the northern nations for 
the ſofter ſex, ſtill particularly diſtinguiſhes ancient 
from modern manners. But the Moors, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe advantages, and the eulogies beſtowed 
upon them by Voltaire and other writers, appear al- 
ways to have been deſtitute of the eſſential qualities of 


a poliſhed people, humanity, generoſity, and mutual 


A. D. 1492, 


ſympathy. 


Tux conqueſt of Granada was followed by the 
expulſion, or rather the pillage and baniſhment of the 
Jews, who had engroſſed all the wealth and commerce 
of Spain. The inquifition exhauſted its rage a- 
gainſt theſe unhappy people, many of whom pre- 
tended to embrace Chriftianity, in order to preſerve 
their property. About the fame time their Catholic 
Majefties concluded an alliance with the 
Maximilian, and a treaty of marriage for their daugh - 
ter Joan with his fon Philip, archduke of Auſtria, 
and ſovereign of the Netherlands. About this time 
alſo the contract was concluded with Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus for the diſcovery of New Countries; and the 
counties of Rouffillon and Cerdagne were agreed to 
be reftored by Charles VIII. of France, before his 
expedition into Italy, But the conſequences of theſe 

things, 
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Italian wars, muſt be the ſubject of future Letters. | q 


I s80ULD now, my dear Philip, return to the great 
line of European hiftory ; but for the ſake of per- 
ſpicuity, I ſhall firſt make you acquainted with the 
affairs of England under Henry VII. as his fon Henry 
VIII. had a confiderable ſhare in the continental 
the prudent policy of his father. 
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NRY VII. my dear Philip, the firft prince of 
the houſe of Tudor, aſcended the throne of 


r 
III. His title was confirmed by parliament;; his 
merit was known ; and his marriage with the princeſs 
Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. united the 
jarring claims of the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
and ſeemed to give univerſal ſatisfa&ion to the nation. 
He had therefore every reaſon to promiſe himſelf 
peace and ſecurity. 


Bur Henry, though in many reſpects a pru- 
dent and politic prince, had unhappily imbibed a vio- 
lent antipathy againſt the adherents of the houſe of 
York, which no time or experience were ever able to 
efface, Inſtead of embracing the preſent favourable 
opportunity of aboliſhing all party diſtintions, by 
beſtowing his ſmiles indiſcriminately on the friends 
of both families, he carried to the throne all the par- 
tialities which belong to the head of a faction: to 
exalt the Lancaſtrian , to depreſs the retainers 
of the houſe of York, were ftill the favourite ideas 
of his mind, The houſe of York was generally be- 
loved by the nation; and for that very reaſon it be- 
came every day more the object of Henry's hatred 
and averſion : . 
with contempt, his government grew unpopular, and 
his reign was filled with troubles and inſurrections. 
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Tux firſt ĩnſurrection was headed by the viſcount Lo- LETTER 


vel, Sir Humphry Stafford, and Thomas, his brother, 
who had all fought in the cauſe of Richard, and 
againſt whom, among many others, the parliament, 
at Henry's inſtigation, had paticd an act of attainder ; 
h it is not conceivable, how men could be guilty 
of treaſon for ſupporting the king in poſſeſſion againſt 
the earl of Richmond, to whom they had never ſworn 
allegiance, and who had not even aſſumed the title 
of king. Enraged at fuch an inſtance of ſeverity, 
they left their ſanctuary at Colchefter, and flew to 
arms. The king ſent the duke of Bedford againſt 
them with a choten body of troops, and a promiſe cf 
pardon to ſuch as would return to their duty. Lovel, 
afraid of the fidelity of his followers, privately with- 
drew, and fled to Flanders. His army ſubmitted 
to the king's clemency. The other rebels, who had 
undertaken the ſiege of Worceſter, immediately diſ- 
perſed themſelves. The two Staffords took ſanctuary 
in the church of Colnham, a village near Abingdon ; 
but as it was found that church had not the privilege 
of protecting rebels, they were taken thence. The 
elder was executed at Ty burn, the younger obtained 
a pardon 


Tuis rebellion was immediately followed by ano- 
ther, of a more dangerous natute, as it laid deeper 
hold of the public diſcontents. Henry's jealouſy con- 
fined in the Tower Edward Plantagenet, earl of War- 
wick, ſon of the duke of Clarence. This unhappy 
prince had been formerly detained, in a like confine- 
ment, at Sherif- Hutton in Yorkſhire, by the jealouſy 
of his uncle Richard. A compariſon was drawn be- 
tween Henry and that tyrant ; and as the Tower was 
the place where Edward's children had been murdered, 
a fate no leſs gentle was feared for Warwick. While 


the compaſſion of the nation was thus turned towards 
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youth and innocence, expoſed to oppreſſion, a repor* 
was ſpread, that Warwick had made his eſcape. A 
general joy communicated itſelf from face to face, 
and many ſeemed defirous to join him. Such a fa- 
vourable opportunity was not neglected, by the ene- 
mies of Henry's government. 


One Richard Simon, a prieſt of Oxford, and 2 
zealous partizan of the houſe of York, attempted to 
gratify the popular wiſh, by holding up an impoſtor 
to the nation. For this purpoſe he caſt his eyes upon 
Lambert Simnel, a baker's ſon, who being endowed 
with underſtanding above his years, and addreſs above 
his condition, ſeemed well calculated to perſonate a 
prince of royal extraction. Simnel was taught to 
aſſume the name and character of the earl of War- 
wick; and he foon appeared fo perfe&t in many pri- 
vate particulars relative to that unfortunate prince, 
the court of King Edward, and the royal family, 
that the queen-dowager was ſuppoſed to have given 
him a lefſon. But however apt father Simon might 
find his pupil, or whatever means he might take to 
procure him inſtruction, he was ſenſible that the im- 
poſture would not bear a cloſe inſpection; he there- 


tore determined to make trial of it firſt in Ireland. 


Tur iſland was zealoufly attached to the houſe 


of York, and bore an affectionate regard to the me- 


mory of Clarence, Warwick's father, who had reſided 
there as lord lieutenant ; and Henry had been fo im- 
provident as to allow it to remain in the ſame condi- 
tion in which he found it: all the officers appointed 


. by his predeceſſor ſtill retained their authority; fo that 


Simnel no ſooner preſented himſelf to Thomas, 
carl of Kildare, the deputy, and claimed his protec- 
tion as the unfortunate Warwick, than that credulous: 
nobleman beheved his tale, and embraced his cauſe. 
Other 
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traordinary incident, were no leſs ſanguine in their! 


e of inferior condition, naturally more violent 
and credulous, who liſtened to it with ſtill greater 
ardour; and the inhabitants of Dublin, with one 
tonſent, tendered their allegiance to Simnel, as the 
true Plantagenet. They lodged the pretended prince 
in the caſtle of Dublin, crowned him with a diadem 
taken from a ſtatue of the virgin, and publicly pro- 
claimed him king, under the appellation of Edward 
VI. The whole ifland followed the example of the 
capital: not a ſword was drawn in favour of Henry *. 


Tux king was a good deal alarmed, when he re- 
ceived intelligence of this revolt. Though deter- 
mined always to face his enemies, he ſcrupled at 
preſent to leave England, where he ſuſpected the 
conſpiracy had been framed, and where he knew many 
perſons of condition, and the people 4n general, were 
difpoſed to give it countenance. He therefore held 
frequent conſultations with his miniſters and counſel- 
lors, relative to the meaſures moſt proper for the ſafe- 
ty of his kingdom, and in order to diſcover the origin 
of the impoſture. In conſequence of theſe delibera- 
tions, the queen-dowager was taken into cuſtody, 
and confined in the nunnery of Bermondeſey for life. 
Unwilling, however, to accuſe ſo near a relation of 
a conſpiracy againft him, Henry alledged, that ſhe 
was thus puniſhed for yielding up the princeſs Eliza- 
beth, now queen, fo the tyrant Richard, after ſhe had 
been ſecretly promiſed to him. The king's next ſtep 
was no leſs deliberate. He ordered Warwick to be 
taken from the Tower, led in proceſſion through the 
ſtreets of London, conducted to St. Paul's, and there 
expoſed to the view of the whole people. This ex- 
pedient had its effect in England ; but in Ireland the 

D 2 people 


zeal and belief: the ſtory diffuſed itſelf among the XD. 2485, 
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people ftill perſiſted in their revolt: and Henry had 
ſoon reaſon to apprehend, that the attempt to diſturb 
his government was not laid on ſuch flight founda- 
tions, as the means employed ſeemed to indicate. 


Joan earl of Lincoln, fon of John de la Pole, 
duke of Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, eldeft ſiſter of 
Edward IV. was engaged to take part in the conſpira- 
cy. This nobleman, alarmed at the king's jealouſy 
of all eminent perſons of the York party, and more 
particularly at his rigour towards Warwick, had re- 
tired into Flanders, where lord Lovel was arrived a 
little before him. He refided ſome time in the court 
of his aunt, the ducheſs of Burguady, by whom he 
had been invited over. Margaret's boſom flamed 
with indignation againſt the oppreſſor of her family; 
and ſhe determined to make him repent of his unrea- 
ſonable enmity. After conſulting with Lincoln and 
Lovel, ſhe hired a body of two thouſand veteran Ger- 
mans, under the command of Martin Swart, a brave 
and experienced officer, and ſent them over along 
with theſe noblemen, to join Simnel in Ireland. 


Tux courage of the lriſh was much raiſed by 
this acceffion of military force, and the counte- 
nance of perſons of ſuch high rank; and they formed 
the bold reſolution of invading England, where they 
believed the ſpiritof diſaffection to be no leſs prevalent 
than in Ireland. They accordingly landed at Fou- 
drey in Lancaſhire, and were joined by Sir Thomas 
Broughton, a man of great intereſt in that county; 
but the people in general, averſe to an aſſociation 
with Iriſh and German invaders, convinced of Sim- 
nel's impoſture, and kept in awe by the king's repu- 
tation in arms, either remained in tranquillity, or 
gave aſſiſtance to the royal army, which was advanc- 
ing towards the enemy, The garl of Lincoln there- 
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fore, who commanded the rebels, finding no hopes LETTER 
but in victory, determined to bring the matter to a ZI 
ſpeedy decifion ; and Henry, emboldened by his na- A. D. 1487. 


tive courage no leſs than by the ſuperiority of his 
numbers, intrepidly advanced to the combat. The 
two armies met at Stoke, in the county of Notting- 
ham, where a bloody and obſtinate battle was fought. 
All the leaders of the rebels were reſolved to conquer 
or die, and they 1afpired their troops with the like re- 
ſolution. They were at laſt, however, obliged to 
give way; and if Henry's victory was purchaſed with 
loſs, it was entirely decifive. Lincoln, Broughton, 
and Swart, periſhed in the field of battle, together 
with four thouſand of their followers. Lovel was 
ſuppoſed to have undergone the ſame fate, as he was 
never more heard of. Simnel and his tutor Simon 
were taken priſoners. Simon was committed to cloſe 
cuſtody for life; and his facred character only could 
have ſaved him from a ſeverer fate. Simnel was too 
contemptible either to excite apprehenſion or reſent- 
ment in Henry : he was pardoned, and employed as 
a ſcullion in the king's kitchen; whence he was af- 
terwards advanced to the rank of one of his majeſty's 
falconers +, 


Henry having thus reftored tranquillity to his 
kingdom, and ſecurity to his government, had leiſure 
not only to regulate his domeſtic affairs, but alſo to 
look abroad. From Scotland, the moſt contiguous 
ſtate, he had nothing to fear. There James IIT. 
reigned, a prince of little induſtry and narrow genius. 
With him Henry concluded a treaty, when he might 
have demanded his crown: fo truly pacific was the 
diſpofition of this monarch !—Of the ftates on the 
continent I have already ſpoken. They were faſt 
haſtening to that fituation, in which they have re- 
mained, without any material altcration, for near 
D 3 three 
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underſtood. Spain was become formidable, by the 
union of Arragon and Caftile, in the perſons of Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella; but they were employed in the 
conqueſt of Granada from the Moors. France, 
during the laſt fifty ycars, had made a mighty increaſe 
in power and dominion ; and ſhe was now attempting 
to ſwallow up — the laſt independent fief of 
the monarchy. England alone was both enabled by 
her power, and engaged by her intereſts, to ſupport 
the independency of that duchy : the moſt dangerous 
oppoſition was therefore expected from this quarter. 
But Henry's parſimonious temper and narrow politics, 
as T have had occaſion to obſerve in the hiſtory of 
France, prevented him from yielding the Bretons any 
effectual tupport ; and Maximilian, king of the Ro- 
mans, to whom they afterwards applied, was unable 
to protect them: they were obliged to ſubmit to the 
arms of Charles VIII. who prudently married the 
heireſs of that duchy, in order to conciliate their 
affections. 


HENRY, who ſaw the importance of Britanny to 
France, and who valued himſelf on his extenſive fore- 
fight and ſound judgment, was now aſhamed of hav- 
ing allowed his moſt uſeful ally to be cruſhed by a 
ſuperior power. All remedy for his miſcarriage 
was become impracticable, but he talked loudly of 
vengeance : the conqueſt of France, in his language, 
appeared an eaſy matter; and he fet out on that en- 
terpriſe at the head of a ſplendid army, after obtain- 
ing large ſupplies from his parliament. The nobility, 
who had credulouſly fwallowed all the hoaſts of the 
king, were umverſally ſeized with a thirſt of military 
glory : they dreamed of nothing leis than carrying 
their triumphant banners to the gates of Paris, and 


putting the crown of France on the head of their 
ſoye- 
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leſs at heart than war: the gratification of his ruling 
paſſion was the only purpoſe of his armament ; ava- AD. 2492. 


rice was in him a more powerful motive than either 
revenge or glory. Secret advances had been made 
towards peace three months before his invaſion, and 
commiſkorers had been appointed to treat of the 
terms. The demands of Henry were wholly pecu- 
niary; and the king of France, who deemed the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of Britanny an equivalent for any 
ſum, and who was all on fire for his projected expe- 
dition into Italy, readily agreed to the propoſals made 
him. He engaged, by the treaty of Eſtaples, con- 
cluded about a month after the Engliſh landed in 
France, to pay Henry ſeven hundred and forty-five 
thouſand crowns ; partly as a reimburſement of the 
fums advanced to Britanny, partly as arrears of the 
penſion due to Edward IV. and he ſtipulated a yearly 
penſion to Henry and his heirs of tweaty-five thou- 


land crowns *. 


Tunes, as lord Bacon obſerves, the Engliſh mo- 
narch made profit upon his ſubje&s for the war, 
and upon his enemies for the peace. But though the 
treaty of Eftaples filled the coffers of Henry, it did 
very little honour to England ; as it put a ſhameful 
ſeal to the ſubjection of Britanny, which, properly 
ſapported, would have been a continual thorn in the 
ſide of France, and have prevented that monarchy 
from ever becoming formidable to the liberties of Eu- 
rope. The people however agreed, that the king had 
fulfilled the promiſe which he made to the parliament 
when he ſaid, that he would make the war maintain 
itſelf, and all ranks of men ſeemed perfectly ſatisfied 
with his government He had every reaſon to flatter 
himſelf with durable peace and tranquillity. His au- 
thority was fully eftabliſhed at home, and his repu- 
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12 tation for policy was great abroad : the hopes of all 
Ly Pretenders to his throne were cut off, as well by his 
A. D. :492 marriage, as the iffue which it had brought him; 
| yet now in the height of his proſperity, his indefati- 
gable enemies raiſed him an adverſary, who long gave 
him inquietude, and ſometimes even brought him 

into danger, 


Tux old ducheſs of Burgundy, ſiſter of Edward IV. 
ſtill burning with reſentment on account of the de- 
preſſion of her family and its partizans, determined 
to play off another impoſtor upon Henry. With that 
view ſhe cauſed a report to be propagated, that 
her nephew Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, had 
made his efcape from the Tower, when his elder bro- 
ther was murdered, and was ſtill alive. Finding this 
rumour gree«hily received, her next care was to provide a 
voung man proper toperſonate that unfortunate prince: 
and for that purpoſe ſhe fixed upon Perkin Warbec, 
the ſon of a penegado Jew of Tournay. 


Tuls youth was born in England, and was by ſome 
believed to be the ſon of Edward IV. on account of a 
certain reſemblance obſervable between him and that 
amorous monarch. But ſome years after the birth of 
Perkin, his reputed father returned to Tournay ; where 
the ſon did not long remain, but by different accidents 
was carried from place to place; fo that his birth and 
fortunes became thereby unknown, and difficult to be 
traced by the moſt diligent inquiry. The variety of 
his adventures had happily favoured the natural ver- 
ſatility and ſagacity of his genius; and he ſeemed to 
be a youth perfectly fitted to act any part, or aſſume 
any character. In this light he had been repreſented 
to the ducheſs of Burgundy, who immediately defired 
to ſee him, and found him to cxceed her moſt ſanguine 
expectations; ſo comcly did he appear in his perſon ! 
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fo graceful in his air! fo courtly in his addreſs! ſo LETTER 


full of docility and good ſenſe in his manner and con- 
verſation ! 


A YounG man of ſuch quick apprehenſion ſoon 
learned the leſſons neceſſary to be taught him, in order 
to his perſonating the duke of York ; but as ſome 
time was required, before all things could be prepared 
for his enterpriſe, Margaret ſent him into Portugal, 
where he remained a year, unknown to all the world. 
When that term was expired he landed in Ireland, 
which ftill rctained its attachment to the houſe of 
York ; and immediately aſſuming to himſelf the name 
of Richard Plantagenet, drew to him partizans among 
that ignorant and credulous people. The news of this 
non reached France; and Charles VIII. 
prompted by the ſecret ſolicitations of the ducheſs of 
Burgundy, ſent Perkin an invitation to viſit him at 
Paris. The impoſtor repaired to the court of France, 
where he was received with all the marks of regard due 
to the duke of York, The whole kingdom was full of 
the accompliſhments, as well as the fingular adven- 
tures and misfortunes of the young Plantagenet. 
From France, the admiration and credulity diffuſed 
themſelves into England ; and Sir George Nevil, Sir 
John Taylor, and above an hundred gentlemen more, 
went over to Paris, in order to offer their ſervices to 
the ſuppoſed duke of York, and to ſhare his fortunes, 


PEREKkIx however was diſmifſed France, in conſe- 


quence of the peace of Eftaples. He now retired to 
the ducheſs of Burgundy, craving her protection, and 


offering to lay before her all the proofs of that birth 


to which he laid claim. Margaret affected ignorance 
of his pretenſions; ſhe even put on the appearance of 
diſtruſt, and defired to be inftrufted, before all the 
world, in his reaſons for aſſuming the name which he 

| bore, 
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bore. She put many particular queſtions to him, 


wy. ſcemed aftonifhed at his anſwers, and at laſt burſt into 


A. D. 1493- 


joy and admiration of his wonderful delivery, em- 
bracing him as her nephew, the true image of Ed- 
ward, the ſole heir of the Plantagenets, and the legi- 
timate ſucceſſor to the Engliſh throne. She aſſigned 
him an equipage ſuited to his pretended birth, appoint- 
ed him a guard, engaged every one to pay court to 
bim, and on all occaſions honoured him with the ap- 
Jeans of The White Roſe of England. 


Tar Flemings, ſwayed by Margaret's authority, 
readily adopted the fiction of Perkin's royal deſcent ; 
and as no ſurmiſe of his real birth had yet been given, 
the Engliſh, from their frequent communication with 
the Low Countries, were every day more and more 
prepoſſeſſed in favour of the impoſtor. Not only the 
populace, ever fond of novelty, and deſirous of change, 
but men of the higheſt birth and quality, diſguſted at 
the ſeverity of Henry's government, began to turn 
their eyes towards this new claimant, Their paſſions 


and prejudices led them to give credit to Perkin's pre- 


renfions ; and as little oppoſition had been made to the 


prevailing opinion, a regular conſpiracy was formed 


againſt the king's authority, and a correſpondence ſet- 
tled between the malcontents in Flanders and thoſe in 


England 8. 


HE x RAV was informed of all theſe particulars, and 
proceeded reſolutely, though deliberately, in coun- 
ter- working the defigns of his enemies. His firſt ob- 
je& was, to aſcertain the death of the real duke of 
York, which he was able to do with a tolerable degree 
of certainty, two of the perfons concerned in the mur- 
der being yet alive, and agreeing in the ſame ſtory. 
But he tound more difficulty, though in the end he was 
no lets ſucceſsful, in diſcovering who the extraordi- 

nary 
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nary perſon was, that fo bo'dly advanced 

to his crown; which was his ſecond object. For this 
purpoſe he diſperſed his ſpies all over Flanders and 
England ; he engaged many to pretend, that they had 
embraced Perkin's party ; he bribed the young man's 
ſervants, his confidants, and even his confeſſor. By 
theſe means he was made acquainted at laft with the 
whole plan of the conſpiracy, and with the pedigree, 
adventures, life, and converſation of the pretended 
duke of York. 


Tux impoſtor's ſtory was immediately publiſhed for 
the ſatisfaction of the nation; and as ſoon as Henry's 
jets were matured, he made the conſpirators feel 
the weight of his reientment. Almoſt in the ſame 
inſtant he arreſted lord Fitzwater, Sir Simon Mount- 
fort, and Sir Thomas Thwaites, who were convicted 
of high treaſon for promiſing to aid Perkin, and pre- 
ſently executed. Sir William Stanley, the lord high 
chamberlain, was alſo arreſted ; but greater and more 
ſolemn preparations were thought neceſſary for the 
trial of a man, whoſe authority in the nation, and 
whoſe domeftic connexions with the king, as well as 
his former ſervices, ſeemed to ſecure him againſt any 
accuſation or puniſhment. Henry however was de- 
termined to take vengeance on all his enemies: he 
therefore won over Sir Robert Clifford, Perkin's par- 
ticular confidant, who returned to England, on a pro- 
miſe of pardon, and accuſed Stanley as his chief abet- 
tor; and after fix weeks delay, which was interpoſed 
in order to ſhew the king's lenity and coolneſs, the 
priſoner was brought to his trial, condemned, and be- 
headed 7. 


Tux fate of Stanley made great impreſſion on the 
kingdom, and ſtruck Perkin's adherents with the 
deepeſt diſmay, as they found from Clifford's deſer- 

| - 
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LETTER tion, that all their ſecrets were betrayed. The jea- 


bn, and ſevere temper of the king kept men in awe, 
A-D. z495. and quelled not only the movements of ſedition, but 


the very murmurs of faction. A general diſtruſt took 
place; and all mutual confidence was deſtroyed, even 
among particular friends. Henry, in the meantime, 
elated with ſucceſs, and little anxious of diſpelling 
thoſe terrors, or of gaining the affectiors of the na- 
tion, gave every day more and more a looſe to his ra- 
pacious temper, and employed the arts of perverted 
law and juſtice, in order to extort fines and compoſi- 
tions from his ſubjects. His government was in itfelf 
highly oppreſſive 3 but it was ſo much the leſs burthen- 
fome, as he took care, like Lewis XI. to reftrain the 
tyranny of the nobles, and permitted nobody to be 
guilty of injuſtice or oppreſſion but himſelf, 


PERKIN now finding his correſpondeace with the 
nobility cut off by Henry's vigilance and ſeverity, 
and the king's authority daily gaining ground among 
the people, reſolved to attempt fomething, which 
might revive the drooping hopes of his party, With 
this view he gathered together a band of outlaws, 
pirates, robbers, and neceffitous perſons of all nations, 
with whom he put to ſea, and appeared off the coaſt 
of Kent; but finding the inhabitants determined to op- 
poſe him, he returned to Flanders, and afterwards 
made a deſcent upon Ireland. The affairs of that ifland, 
however, were now in ſo good a poſture, that he met 
with little ſucceſs ; and being tired ofthe ſavage courſe 
of life which he was obliged to lead, while ſkulking a- 
mong the wild Iriſh, he bent his courſe towards Scot- 
land, and preſented himſelf to James IV. who then 
governed that kingdom. Perkin had been previouſly 
recommended to this prince by the king of France ; 
and the inſinuating addreſs, and plaufible behaviour of 
the youth himſelf, ſeem farther to have gained him 
SE 
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credit with James, whom years had not yet taught 
diſtruſt or caution, and who carried his confidence fo 
far, as to give him in marriage the lady Catherine 
Gordon, daughter of the earl of Huntley, a young 
lady eminent both for beauty and virtue. 


Tux jealouſy which at that time ſubſiſted between 
the courts of England and Scotland was a new recom- 
mendation to Perkin; and James, who had reſolved 
to make an inroad into England, attended by ſome of 
his borderers, carried the impoſtor along with him, 
in hopes that the appearance of the pretended prince 
might raiſe an ĩinſurrection in the northern counties. 
But in this expectation he found himſelf deceived. 
Perkin's pretenſions were now become fltale even in 
the eyes of the populace : no Engliſhman of any con- 
dition joined him; and James, after repeated incur- 
ſions attended with various ſucceſs, found it neceſſary 
to conclude a truee with Henry, Perkin being pri- 
vately ordered to depart the kingdom *. 


IRELAND once more afforded a retreat to the im- 
poſtor. There he hid himſelf for fome time in the 
wilds and faſtneſſes; but impatient of a condition, 
which was both difagreeable and dangerous, he held a 
conſultation with his followers, Horne, Skelton, and 
Aſtley, three broken tradeſmen, and by their advice 
he reſolved to try the affections of the Corniſh, who 
had lately riſen in rebellion on account of an oppreſſive 
tax, and whoſe mutinous diſpoſition ftill ſubſiſted, 
notwithſtanding the lenity that had been thewn them. 
No ſooner did he appear at Bodmin in Cornwal, than 
the populace, to the number of three thouſand men, 
flocked to his ſtandard ; and Perkin, elated with this 
appearance of ſucceſs, took on him, for the fu ſt time, 
the appellation of Richard IV. king of England. 
That the expectations of his followers might not be 
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ſuffered to languiſh, he preſented himſelf before Exe- 
ter, and, by many fair promiſes, invited that city to 


A. D. 1497. join him; but finding that the inhabitants ſhut their 


A D. 1498. 


gates againſt him, he laid ſiege to the place. 


HENRY was overjoyed to hear, that Perkin was 
landed in England, and prepared himſelf with alacrity 
to attack him; for, as he ufally ſaid, he only defired 
to ſee his enemies. Perkin, informed of the king's 
preparations, immediately raiied the fiege of Exeter; 


and though his followers now amounted to the number 


of ſeven thouſand, and ſeemed ftill reſolute to main- 
tain his cauſe, he himſelf deſpaired of ſucceſs, and 
ſecretly withdrew to the ſanctuary of Beaulieu in the 


New Foreſt. The Corniſh rebels ſubmitted to the 


king's mercy, and found it was not yet exhauſted in 
their behalf: a few of their chiefs excepted, they 
were diſmiſſed with impunity. Henry was more at a 
loſs how to proceed with regard to Perkin himſelf. 
Some counſelled him to make the privileges of the 
church yield to reaſons of ftate ; to drag the impoſtor 
from the ſanctuary, and inflift on him the puniſh- 
ment due to his temerity. But Henry did not think 
the evil ſo dangerous, as to require fo violent a re- 
medy. He employed ſome perſons to perſuade Per- 
kin todeliver himſelf into the king's hands, under pro- 
miſe of pardon. He did ſo; and Henry conducted 
him in a kind of mock triumph to London. 


BuT though the impoſtor's life was granted him, 
he was ftill detained in cuſtody ; and having broke 
from his keepers, he was afterwards confined to the 
Tower, where his habits of reſtleſs intrigue and en- 
terpriſe followed him. He found means to open a 
correſpondence with the earl of Warwick, who was 
confined in the ſame priſon ; and he engaged that un- 
fortunate prince to embrace a project for his eſcape, 
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which Perkin offered to conduct by the murder of the LETTER 


Heutenant of the Tower. The conſpiracy did not 
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eſcape the king's vigilance; and Perkin, by this new A D. 1499. 


after ſo many enormities, having rendered 
himſelf totally unworthy of mercy, was arraigned, 


condemned, and hanged at Tyburn. Warwick alfo 
was brought to trial, found guilty, and executed 9. 


Tas violent act of tyranny, by which Henry de- 
ſtroyed the laſt remaining male of the line of Planta- 
genet, begat great diſcontent among the people: they 
ſaw, with concern, an unhappy prince, who had long 
been denied the privileges of his birth, and even cut 
off from the common benefits of nature, now deprived 
of life itſelf, mierely for attempting to ſhake off that 
under which he laboured. But theſe do- 
meſtic diſcontents did not weaken the king's govern- 
ment ; and foreign princes, deeming his throne now 
entirely ſecure, paid him rather more deference and 
attention. 


Tux prince whoſe alliance Henry valued moſt was 
Ferdinand of Spain, whoſe vigorous and fteady policy, 
always attended with ſucceſs, had rendered him, in 
many reſpects, the moſt confiderable monarch in Eu- 
rope; and the king of England had now the ſatisfac- 
tion of completing a marriage, which had been project - 
ed and negociated during the courſe of feven years, 
between Arthur prince of Wales and the infanta Ca- 
tharine, fourth daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella : 
he near fixteen years of age, ſhe eighteen. But this 
marriage proved unproſperous. Prince Arthur died 
a few months after the celebration of the nuptials ; 
and the king, defirous to continue his alliance with 
Spain, and alſo unwilling to reftore Catherine's dowry, 
obliged his ſecond fon Henry, whom he created prince 
of Wales, to be contracted to the infanta. Prince 

i | Henry 
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twelve years of age could be ſuppoſed capable ; but as 


4D. 25032. the king perſiſted in his reſolution, the marriage was at 


laſt concluded between the parties: anEvent produe- 
tive of the moſt important conſequences ! 


Another marriage was alſo celebrated the ſame yeat, 
which, in the next age, gave birth to great events : 
the union of Margaret, Henry's eldeſt daughter, with 
James I'V. of Scotland. When this alliance was de- 
liberated on in the Engliſh council, ſome objected, 
that England might, in conſequence of ſuch marriage, 
fall under the dominion of Scotland. No!“ re- 
piied Henry; though Scotland ſhould give an heir 
te to the crown, that kingdom will only become an 
dc acceſſion to England : — and the event has proved 
the juſtice of the obſervation. 


Tux fituation of Henry's affairs, both at home and 
abroad, was now in every reſpect fortunate. All the 
efforts of the European princes, as we ſhall afterwards 
have occafion to ſee, were turned to the fide of Italy; 
and the various events which there aroſe made Henry's 
alliance courted by every party, yet intereſted him ſo lit- 
tle, as never to touch him with concern or 


U ncontrouled therefore by apprehenfion or oppoſition, 
he gave full ſcope to his natural propenfity ; and avarice, 
which had ever been his ruling paſſion, being increaſed 
by age, and encouraged by abſolute authority, broke 
all reftraints of ſhame or juſtice. He had found two 
miniſters, Empſon and Dudley, perfectly qualified to 
ſecond his rapacious and tyrannical inclinations, and 
to prey upon his defenceleſs people. Theſe inftru- 
ments of oppreffion were both lawyers : the firft of 
mean birth, of brutal manners, and of an unrelenting 
temper ; the ſecond better born, better educated, and 


better bred, but equally unjuft, ſevere, and inflexible. 
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By their knowledge of law, they were qualified toper- LETTER 
vert the forms of juſtice to the oppreſſion of the inno. = 
cent; and Henry ſupported them in all their iniquities. * 


The ſole purpoſe of the king and his minifters was to 
amaſs money, and bring every one under the laſh of 
their authority. 


Bur while Henry was enriching himſelf with the 
ſpoils of his oppreſſed people, he did not neglect the 
political intereſts of the nation. Philip, archduke of 
Auftria, and his wife Joan, heireſs of Caſtile, being 
thrown upon the Engliſh coaft in their paſſage to Spain, 
Henry entertained them with a magnificence ſuitable 
to his dignity, and at an expence by no means agree- 
able to his temper. But notwithſtanding fo awch 
ſeeming cordiality, intereſt in this, as in all other 
things, was the only rule of his conduct: he reſolved 
to draw ſome advantage from the involuntary vifit paid 
him by his royal gueſt ; and while he ſeemed only in- 
tent on diſplaying his hoſpitality, and in furniſhing 
the means of amuſement, he concluded a treaty of 
commerce highly beneficial to England. 


Henxy's views did not terminate here: from the 
intereſts of the nation he extended them to his own. 
Edmond de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, nephew to Ed- 
ward IV. and brother to the earl of Lincoln, flain at 
the battle of Stoke, had retired to Flanders in diſguſt. 
The king did not negle& the prefent opportunity of 
complaining to the archduke of the reception which 
Suffolk had met with in his dominions. I really 
« thought,” replied Philip, © that your greatneſs 
« and felicity had ſet you far above apprehenfions . 
<« from any perſon of ſo little conſequence : but to 
<« give you ſatisfaction, I ſhall baniſh him my ſtate.” 
«c I expect that you will carry your complaiſance far- 
« ther, ſaid Henry: I defire to have Suffolk put 


Vor. II. E & into 
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XL VII. 


1 and obedien ce. That meaſure,” 


A.D. 1306. obſerved Philip, vill reflect diſhonour upon you, 


« as well as myſelf, You will be thought to have 
« uſed me as a priſoner.” —** Then,” replied Henry, 
te the matter is at an end: I will take upon me that 
« Jiſhonour ; and ſo your honour is ſafe.” Philip 
found himſelf under the neceffity of complying ; but 
he firſt exacted a promiſe from Henry, that he would 
fpare Suffolk's life **. | 


Hz xv ſurvived theſe tranſactions about two years, 
but nothing memorable occurs in the remaining part 
of his reign. The decline of his health made him caſt 
his thoughts towards that future exiſtence, which the 
ſeverities of his government had rendered a very diſ- 
mal proſpe to him. In order to allay the terrors un- 
der which he laboured, he endeavoured to procure a 
reconciliation with heaven by diſtributing alms, and 
founding religious houſes. Remorſe even ſeized him 
at times for the abuſe of his authority by Empſon and 
Dudley, but not to ſuch a degree as to make him ftop 
the rapacious hand of thoſe oppreſſors, till death, by 
its nearer approaches, appalled him with new terrors ; 
and then he ordered, by a general clauſe in his will, 
that reftitution ſhould be made to all thoſe whom he 


&D. %, had injured. He died of a conſumption, at his fa- 


vourĩte palace of Richmond, in the fifty-ſecond year 
of his age, and the twenty-third of his reign ** ; which 
was, on the whole, fortunate for his people at home, 
and honourable abroad. He put an end to the civil 
wars with which the nation had long been harraſſed; 
he maintained peace and order in the ftate ; he depreſ- 
ſed the former exorbitant power of the nobility ; and, 
together with the friendſhip of ſome foreign princes, 
he acquired the conſideration and reſpe& of all. 
Hence his fon Henry VIII. as we ſhall afterwards 

have 
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In the mean time we muſt take a view of tranfaftions VE 
in which England had no ſhare, but which introd 
the greateſt era in the hirtory of modern times. 
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A general View of the Continent of Euxoye, from the 
Invaſion of ITALY by CHarLEs VIII. till the League 


of CAMBRAY. 


Have hitherto, my dear Philip, generally given 

you a ſeparate hiſtory of all the principal European 
ſtates ; becauſe each ftate depended chiefly on itſelf, 
and was in a great meaſure diſtin from every other: 
but that method will, in future, often be impractica- 
ble, by reaſon of the new ſyſtem of policy which was 
adopted about the beginning of the fixteenth century, 
and in conſequence of which a union of interefts became 
in order to form a balance of This 
ſyſtem took its riſe from the political ftate of Europe at 
commenced with the expedition of Charles VIE. in 
fupport of his claim to the kingdom of Naples. 


Tm1s prince having married the heireſs of Britanny, 
as I have already had occafion to obſerve, and purcha- 
ſed peace from the only powers able to moleſt him, the 
emperor of Germany, and the kings of England and 
of Naples, to which he had pretenfions as heir of the 
houſe of Anjou. The army with which Charles un- 
dertook this great enterpriſe did not exceed twenty 
thouſand men ; yet with theſe he was able to over-run 
all Italy. The Italians, who had entirely loſt the 
uſe of arms, and who, amid continual wars, had be- 
come every day more unwarlike, were aſtoniſhed to 
meet an enemy, that made the field of battle not a 

tournament but a ſcene of blood : they were 


pompous 
terrified at the aſpect of real war, and ſhrunk on its 
approach. 
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The impetuofity of the French valout ap- 
peared to them irrefiſtible. Pope Alexander VI. of 


za, ſurnamed the Moor, duke of Milan, who had 
invited Charles into Italy, alarmed at his progreſs, 
which was equally unwiſhed and unexpected, endea- 
voured to throw obſtacles in his way almoſt as ſoon as 
he had croſſed the Alps. 


ALL oppoſition however was in vain. Charles en- 
tered in triumph the city of Florence, where the fa- 
mily of Medicis ſtill held the chief authority; he de- 
livered Sienna and Piſa from the Tuſcan yoke ; he pre- 
ſcribed ſuch terms to the Florentines as his circum- 
ſtances rendered neceſſary, and their fituation obliged 
them to comply with: he marched to Rome, where 
Alexander VI. had ineffectually intrigued againft him, 
and he took poſſeſſion of that city as a conqueror. The 
pope had taken refuge in the caſtle of St. Angelo; but 
he ng ſooner ſaw the French cannon pointed againſt 
its feeble ramparts, than he offered to capitulate, and 
it coſt him only a cardinal's hat to make his peace with 
the king. The prefident Briffonet, who from a law- 
yer was become an archbiſhop, perſuaded Charles to 
this accommodation, in return for which he obtained 
the purple *. The king's confeffor was likewiſe in the 
ſecret ; and Charles, whoſe intereſt it was to have 
depoſed the pope, forgave him, and repented of it af- 
terwards. 


NxvEx pontiff ſurely more deſerved the indigna- 
tion of a Chriſtian prince, He and the Venetians had 
applied to the Turkiſh ſultan Bajazet II. fon and fuc- 
ceſſor of Mahomet II. to aſſiſt them in driving the 
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Cs thoſe inhuman murders, which are not committed 


| ſent him to the pope. The pontiff received him with 


without horror, even within the walls of the ſeraglio. 


ALExanDEr VI. by an extraordinary chain of 
events, had at that time in his poſſeſſion the perſon of 
Zizim, brother of Bajazet. The manner in which 
this unfortunate prince fell into the hands of the pope 
is as follows: 


Zizix, who was adored by the Turks, had dif- 
puted the empire with Bajazet, and was defeated. 
Fortune prevailed over the prayers of the people; and 
this unhappy ſon of Mahomet II. the terror of the 
Chriſtian name, had recourſe in his diftreſs to the 
knights of Rhodes, now the knights of Malta. They 
at firſt received him, as a prince to whom they were 
bound to afford protection by the laws of hoſpitality, 
and who might one day be of uſe to them in their wars 
againſt the Infidels : but they foon afterwards 
him as their priſoner ; and Bajazet agreed to pay them 
forty thouſand ſequins annually, on condition that 
they ſhould not ſuffer Zizim to return into Turky. 
The knights conveyed him to one of heir commande 


_ ries at Poitou, in France; and Charles VIII. re- 


ceived, at one time, an ambaſſador from Bajazet, and 
a nuncio from pope Innocent VIII. Alexander's ſuc- 
ceſſor, relative to this valuable captive. The ſultan 
claimed him as his ſubject, and the pope wanted to 
have poſſeſſion of his perſon, as a pledge of ſafety for 
Italy againſt the attempts of the Turks. Charles 


all the ſplendor and magnificence which the ſovereign 
of Rome could ſhew to the brother of the ſovereign of 
Conftantinople ; and Paul Jovius fays, that Alexander 
VI. ſold Zizim's life, in a treaty which he made with 
Bajazet, But be that as it may, the king of France, 


full 
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Naples, now wanted to become formidable to the ful- 


tan, by having the perſon of this unfortunate prince in AD. 1495+ 


his power. The pope delivered him to Charles, but 
poiſoned, as is ſuppoſed. It is at leaſt certain that he 
died foon after; and the character of Alexander VT. 
makes it probable, that three hundred thouſand ducats, 
ſaid to have been offered by Bajazet, were eſteemed an 
equivalent for ſuch a crime *, 


MArrzxs being thus ſettled between the king and 
the pope, who took an oath not to diſturb Charles in 
his - conqueſts, Alexander was ſet at liberty, and ap- 
peared again as pontif on the Vatican theatre. There, 
in a public conſiſtory, the French monarch appeared to 
pay him what is called the homage of obedience, aſſiſt- 
ed by John Gannai, firft prefident of the parliament 
of Paris, who might certainly have been better em- 
ployed elſewhere, than at ſuch a ceremony. Charles 
now kiſſed the feet of the perſon whom, two days 
before, he would have condemned as a criminal; and 
to complete the ludicrous ſcene, he ſerved his holineſs 
at high maſs *, 


CHARLEMAGNE, my dear Philip, as you have 
had occafion to ſee, cauſed himſelf to be declared em- 
peror of the Weſt at Rome: Charles VIII. was, in 
the ſame city, declared emperor of the Eaft ; but after 
a very different manner. One Paleologus, nephew 
to the prince of that name, who loſt Conftantinople 
and his life, made an empty ceſſion, in favour of 
Charles and his ſucceſſors, of an empire which could 
not be recovered !, 


AFTER this ceremony, Charles continued his pro- 
* greſs towards Naples; where Alphonſo II. ſtruck with 
terror at the approach of the French army, gave the 
| _—_ world 
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w— lgimity. He fled privatcly to Sicily, and took refuge 
A D. 140 in a cloiſter; while Ferdinand his ion, now become 
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king by this abdication, finding himſelf unable to re- 
trie ve the public affairs, rendered Jeiporate by his fa- 
ther's light, relcaſed his ſubjects from their oath of 
allegiance, aud retired to the ifland of Iſchia. Charles 
thus left maſter of his favourite objeR the kingdom of 
Naples, after marching thither from the bottom of the 
Alps with as much rapidity, and almoſt as little oppo- 
fition, as if he had been on a progreſs through his 
own dominions, took quiet poſlefiion of the Neapolitan 
throne, and intimidated, or gave law, to every power 
in Italy *. 


Sven, my dear Philip, was the reſult of this expe- 
dition, which muſt be confidercd as the firſt great ex- 
ertion of thoſe new powers which the princes of Europe 
had acquired, and now began to exerciſe. Its effects 
were no leſs confiderable than its ſucceſs had been aſton- 
1\hing. The Italians, unable to reſiſt the force of 
Charles, permitted him to hold on his courſe undiſ- 
turbed : they quickly perceived, that no fingle power, 
which they could rouſe to action, was a match for 
ſuch an enemy, but that a confederacy might accom- 
pliſh what its ſeparate members durſt not attempt. 
To this expedient, therefore, they had recourſe; the 
only one that remained to deliver or preſerve them 
from the French yoke ; and while Charles inconfide- 
rately waſted his time at Naples, in feſtivals and 
triumphs on account of his paſt ſucceſſes, or was fond- 
ly dreaming of future conqueſts in the Eaft, to the em- 
pire of which he now afpired, they formed againft him 
a powerful combination of almoſt all the Italian ſtates z 
the pope, the Venetians, the duke of Milan, fup- 


ported by the emperor Maximilian, who had now 


ſxccceded 
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ſacceeded his father Frederic Ill. and by their Catho- 
lic majefties, Ferdinand and Iſabella . 


THE union of ſo many powers, who ſuſpended, or 
forgot, their particular animoſities, that they might 
act with concert againſt an enemy who had become 
formidable to them all, awakened Charles from his 
thoughtleſs ſecurity. He ſaw now no proſpe of ſafe · 
ty but in returning to France. The confederates had 
aſſembled an army of thirty thouſand men, in order 
to obſtru@ his march. Charles had only nine thou- 
fand men with him. The two armies met in the valley 
of Fornova ; and though the French, with a daring 
courage, which more than overbalanced their infert- 
ority in number, broke through the army of the allies, 
and gained a victory, which opened to their monarch 
a ſafe paſſage into his own territorics, he was ſtripped 
of all his conqueſts in Italy in as ſhort a time as he had 
gained them. The exiled Ferdinand, by the help ot 
Gonſalvo de Cordova, furnamed the Great Captain, 
whom their Catholic majeſties had ſent to his aſſiſtance, 
ſuddenly recovered the whole kingdom of Naples. 
He died ſoon after, and left his uncle Frederic in full 
poſſeſſion of the throne 7 ; ſo that the political ſyſtem 
of Italy reſumed the ſame appearance as before the 
French invaſion. 


CHARLES, after his return to France, gave him- 
ſelf up to thoſe paſtimes and pleaſures which had been 
the bane of his Italian expedition. In the meantime 
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his health decayed, and he died without iffue in the 4. D. 1492. 


twenty-cighth year of his age, and the ſeventeenth of 
his reign. He was ſucceeded by the duke of Orleans, 
under the title of Lewis XII. to which was afterwards 


added the moſt glorious of all appellations, that of 
Father of his People. 


Lewis 


LETTFR [Lewis was thirty-ſix years of age when he aſcend- 
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due throne ; and from that moment he forgot all 


his perſonal reſentments. When ſome of his courtiers 
put him in mind, that certain perſons were now in his 
power, who had formerly been his enemies, he made 
that ever memorable reply :—** The king of France 
6c not the injuries of the duke of Orleans.” 
It is one thing, however, to deliver a fine maxim, 
and another to make it the rule of one's conduct: 
Lewis did both ; but his fatal ambition of reigning in 
Italy, brought many misfortunes upon himſelf and his 
country, » _w.__ww_w—esz 


people. 


Tux claim of Lewis XII. to Naples was the ſame 
as that of Charles VIII. and he demanded the duchy 
of Milan in right of one of his grandmothers, daughter 
of John Galeazzo Viſconti, firſt duke of that territory, 
who had ftipulated in the contract of his 
daughter Valentine, that, in caſe of failure of heirs male 
in the family of Viſconti, the duchy of Milan ſhould 
deſcend to the poſterity of this Valentine and the duke 
of Orleans. That event took place: the family of 
Viſconti became extinct in 1447; but the houſe of 
Orleanshad hitherto been prevented by variousaccidents 
from making goed their claim. Lewis now prepared to 
aſſert it with ardour, and he fucceeded. But before I 
relate the particulars of that conqueſt, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to ſay a few words of pope Alexander VI. and 
| his ſon Ceſar Borgia, on account of their alliance with 
the king of France, and the ſhare which they had in 
the wars of Italy. 


ALEXANDER VI. was at that time engaged in 
two great defigns : one was to reſtore to the patrimo- 
ny of St. Peter the many territories of which it was 
ſaid to have been depriyed, and the other was the ex- 
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altation of his ſon, Ceſar Borgia. Iaſamous as his LETTER 
conduct was, it did not in the leaft impair his autho- 38 


rity. He was publickly accuſed of a criminal correſ- 

with his own fifter, whom he took away 
from three huſbands ſucceſſively; and he cauſed the 
laſt to be aſſaſſinated, that he might beſtow her in 
marriage on the heir of the houſe of Eſte. The nup- 
rials were celebrated in the Vatican by the moſt ſhame- 
leſs diverſions that debauch had ever invented for 
the confuſion of modeſty. Fifty courtezans danced 
naked before this inceſtuous family; and prizes were 
given to thoſe who exhibited the moſt laſcivious mo- 
tions. The duke of Gandia, and Ceſar Borgia, at 
that time cardinal and archbiſhop of Valentia in Spain, 
are ſaid to have publickly difputed the favours of their 
fiſter Lucretia. The duke of Gandia was aſſaſſinated 
at Rome, and Ceſar Borgia was the ſuppoſed author 
of the murder. The perſonal eftates of the cardinals, 
at their deceaſe, belong to the pope ; and Alexander 
was ftrongly ſuſpected of haſtening the death of more 
than one member of the ſacred college, that he might 
become poſſeſſed of their treaſures 9. But notwithſtand- 
ing thoſe enormities, the people of Rome obeyed with- 
out murmuring; and this poatiff 's friendſhip was 
courted by all the potentates in Europe. 


Lewis XII. had many reaſons for deſiring the 
friendſhip of Alexander: he wanted to be divorced 
from his wife Joan, the daughter of Lewis XI. who 
was croqked and ugly, and with whom he had lived in 
wedlock upwards of twenty · two years, without having 
any children. No law, but the law of nature, could 
authoriſe ſuch a ſeparation ; and yet diſguſt and policy 
made it neceſſary. The king difliked his wife, and 
was defirous of poſterity : Anne of Britanny, the 


queen>dowager, ftill retained that tenderneſs which 
ſhe had felt for him, when duke of Orleans: his paſ- 
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ſion for her was not yet extinguiſhed ; and unleſs he 


Lenny marricd her, or at leaft if ſhe married another, Bri- 
AD. 149%, tanny muſi be for ever diſmembered from the French 


monarchy. 


Tuxsz were powerful motives; but the authority 
of the Holy See was neceſſary to give a ſanction to 
them. It had long been a cuſtom to apply to the pope 
for permiſfion to marry a relation, or put away a wife : 
Lewis applied to Alexander VI. who never ſcrupled 
at any indulgence in which he could find his intereft. 
The bull of divorce was iſſued ; and Ceſar Borgia was 
ſent with it into France, with power to negociate with 
the king on the ſubject of his Italian claims. But this 
ſon of the church, in a double ſenſe, did not leave 
Roms till he was aſſured of the duchy of Valentinois, 
a company of one hundred armed men, and a penſion 
of twenty thouſand livres ; all which Lewis agrecd to, 
and alſo promiſed to procure for him the ſiſter of the 
king of Navarre. The ambitious Borgia, though a2 
Eardinal and an archbiſhop, now changed his eceleſia- 
ſtical character for a ſecular one; and pope Alexander 
granted, at one and the ſame time, a diſpenſation to 
his ſon to quit the church, and to the king of France to 
quit his wife **. Matters were quickly ſettled between 


Lewis and the queen dowager, and the French prepared 
for a freſh invaſion of Italy. 


In this enterpriſe Lewis had the Venetians on his 
fide, who were to have a ſhare in the ſpoils of the 
Milaneſe. The emperor Maximilian, whoſe buſineſs 
it was to have defended the duke of Milan, his father- 
in-law and vaſſal, was not at that time in a condition 
to aſſiſt him: he could with difficulty make head a- 
gainſt the Swiſs, who had entirely freed themſelves 


from the Auftrian dominion. Maximilian therefore 
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ated upon this occaſion the feigned part of indiffe- 


Tun French monarch terminated amicably fome 
diſputes which he had with Philip the Handſome, the 
emperor's ſon, and father to Charles V. and this 
Philip did homage to France for the counties of Flan- 
ders and Artois. Lewis likewiſe renewed the treaty 
concluded by Charles VIII. with England; and being 
now ſecure on all fides, he made his army croſs the 
Alps. 


Tuts army did not exceed twenty thouſand men; 
yet in the ſpace of twenty days, the French made 
themſelves maſters of the ſtate of Milan and of Genoa, 
while the Venetians occupied the territory of Cremona. 
The king, clad in ducal robes, entered the city of Mi- 
lan, in triumph; and foon after the duke, Ludovico 
Sforza, being betrayed by the Swiſs in his pay, was 
ſent priſoner into France, and ſhut up in the caftle of 
Loches, where he lay unpiticd during the remainder 
of his days . 


Cour Lewis now have remained in tranquility, ſa- 
tisfied with the conqueſt of Milan, he was enabled by 
his fituation to preſcribe laws to all the Italian princes 
and ftates, and to hold the balance among them. Burt 
the deſire of recovering the kingdom of Naples 
him in new projects; and as he forefaw op- 
poſition from Ferdinand, the Catholic king, who had 


formerly expelled the French from that country, and 


who was connected both by treaties and affinity with 
Frederic, king of Naples, he endeavoured by offers of 
intereſt, to which the ears of that monarch were ne- 
ver deaf, to engage him in an oppotite confederacy. 
A plan was accordingly ſettled for the expulſion of 


Frederic, and the partition of his dominions. Fre- 
3 deric, 
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deric, unable to reſiſt the combined monarchs, each 
of whom was far his ſuperior in power, refigned his 


prove the ſource of contention among his conquerors. 
Lewis and Ferdinand, though they had concurred in 
making the conqueſt, differed about the divifion of it : 
from allies they became enemies; and Gonſalvo de 
Cordova, partly by the exertion of ſuch military ta- 
tents as gave him a juſt title to the appellation of the 


Great Captain, which his countrymen have beſtowed 


upon him, and partly by ſuch ſhameleſs and frequent 
violations of the moſt ſolema engagements, as leave an 
indelible ſtain upon his memory, ſtripped the French 
of all that they poſſeſſed in the Neapolitan dominions, 
and ſecured the entire poſſeſſion of them to his no leſs 
perfidious maſter **. 


Ar the ſame time Alexander VI. ſubdued the ficfs 
in Romania by the arms of his ſon Ceſar Borgia. 
There was not one act of oppreſſion, artifice, heroic 

or villany, which this fon left 
He made uſe of more art and dexterity to get poſſeſſion 
of eight or ten little towns, and to rid himſelf of a 
few noblemen, who ftood in his way, than Alexander 
the Great, Julius Ceſar, Gengiz-Kan, or Tamerlane 
had employed to ſubdue the greater part of the habit- 
able globe. Every thing ſeemed to conſpire to his ag- 
His father was armed with the ſpiritual, 
and he with the temporal power of the church. But 
his good fortune was of ſhort duration ; he laboured, 
without knowing it, for the patrimony of St. Peter. 


ALEXANDER VL died in 1503, and left behind 
him a more deteftable memory in Europe, than Nero 
or Caligula had done in the Roman empire, the ſanc- 
tity of his tation adding a double tinge to his guilt. 
The papacy, however, was indebted to him for an 

AC- 
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acceffion to its temporal dominion, Ceſar Borgia 
loft all the fruits of his crimes, and the church profited 
by them. Moſt of the cities which he had 
choſe another maſter, on the death of his father ; and 
pope Julius II. obliged him ſoon after to deliver 
the reſt. 


ABAanDoxen by friends, enemies, allies, and rela- 
tions, Borgia, in a ſhort time, had nothing left of all 
his wicked greatneſs ; and to complete his miſerable 
cataſtrophe, he who had betrayed ſo many, was him- 
ſelf at laſt betrayed. Gonſalvo de Cordova, the Great 
Captain, with whom he had trufted himſelf, ſent him 
priſoner into Spain. Lewis XII. took from him 
the duchy of Valentinois, and his penfion. All 
the world forſook him. Having found means, how- 
ever, to eſcape from priſon, he ſought refuge in Na- 
varre; and courage, which 1s not properly a virtue, 
but a happy qualification, common alike to the wicked 
and the virtuous, did not deſert him in his diſtreſſes. 
While in this aſylum, he ſtill kept up every part of his 
character: he carried on intrigues ; and he command- 
ed in perſon the army of the king of Navarre, his fa- 
ther-in-law, during a war which that prince entered 
into by the perſuaſion of Borgia, to diſpoſſeſs his vaſ- 
fals of their eſtates, as this inhuman tyrant had robbed 
the vaſſals of the Holy See. He was ſlain fighting ** : 
« Agloriousend !” ſays Voltaire; but it is ſurely only 
glorious to fall in a good cauſe, and Borgia's was con- 
feſſedly a bad one. We have no occafion therefore to 
think his fall too favourable. He wrought his own 
ruin, after having completed his diſgrace; a leſſon 
more ftriking, than if he had ſuffered by the hands of 
the common executioner. | 


Lewis XII. made a new attempt to recover the 
kingdom of Naples; and was again diſappointed, by 
the 
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the ambition of his miniſter, cardinal d Amboiſe, who 
ſold his maſter's intereſt for a promiſe of the 
(which, after all, he never obtained) ) by the policy of 
Ferdinand, and by the bravery of the Great Captain. 
Lewis was now fincerely defirous of peace ; and willing 
to ſecure the poſſeſſion of Milan, he engaged, by the 
treaty of Blois, to pay the emperor Maximilian a large 
ſam for the inveſtiture of that duchy. By this treaty 
alſo the king of France promiſed his daughter in mar- 
riage to Charles of Auſtria, grandſon to Maximilian 
and Ferdinand, with Britanny, Burgundy, and all his 
Italian dominions, as her dowry, in cafe he died with- 
out heirs male. But this article of the treaty was wiſe- 
ly oppoſed by the ſtates of France :; and the princeſs 
Anne was given in marriage to the count of Angouleme, 
firſt prince of the blood, and preſumptive heir of the 
crown, afterwards Francis I. Thus Britanny, which 
had been twice annexed to the crown of France, and 
twice near being ſevered from it, was now incorpora- 


ted with it, and Burgundy alſo was preſerved.] 


Dunixc the courſe of theſe tranſactions Iſabella, 
of Caftile died, and Philip of Auftria weat to take 
poſſeffion of that kingdom, as heir to his mother - in- 
law. He likewiſe died in a ſhort time; and to the 
aſtoniſhment ' of all Europe, left the king of France 
governor to his fon Charles. 


THe balance of power, my dear Philip, was now 
happily poiſed among the principal European ſtates, 
and might long have maintained general tranquility, 
had not the active and enterprifing genius of an ambi- 
excited anew the flames of war and diſcord 


among them. But the cauſe of that diſcord and its con- 
ſequences muſt be the ſubject of a future letter. 
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Evnovre, from the Leacus of CamBraAr, to the 
Death of Lewrs XII. 


JoLws II. to whom the popes are particularly in- LETTER 


debted for their temporal dominion, had formed 
the project of driving all foreigners out of Italy. But, 
in the firſt place, he was defirous of humbling the Ve- 
netians; who had not only declined entering into his 
views, but had refuſed to reftore the places which they 


had diſmembered from the territory of the church. 


The league of Cambray was the confequence of their 
refuſal. 


LerT us take a view of this republic, which excited 
the jealouſy of ſo many princes and ſtates. 


Venice, my dear Philip, as I have had occaſion 
to obſerve, took its riſe during the inroads of the 
Barbarians in the fifth century. The little iſlands of 
the Adriatic gulph afforded an aſylum to the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, who originally lived by fiſhing, 
and afterwards grew rich and powerful by commerce. 
They again got footing on the terra firma; and 
Venice now extended her dominions from the lake 
of Como to the middle of Dalmatia, The Turks 
had deſpoiled her of what ſhe had taken from the Chriſ- 
tian emperors in Greece; but ſhe ftill retained the 
large iſland of Candia, and foon got poſſeſſion of 
Cyprus. 


Tux civil conftitution of Venice, eftabliſhed on a 
firm baſis, had ſuffered no confiderable alteration for 
Yor. II. F ſeveral 
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Lys condutted its affairs with an uniform and vigorous ſpt- 


rit of policy, which gave the Venetian common- 
wealth great advantage over other ftates, whoſe views 
and meaſures changed as often as the form of their go- 
vernment, or the perſons who adminiſtered it. But 
the conftitution of this republic had one eſſential fault, 
it wanted a counterpoiſe to the power of the nobles, 
and did not offer proper encouragement to the com- 
mon people. No private citizen of Venice can riſe 
to the rank of a ſenator, or occupy any coaſiderable 
employment in the ſtate. 


Sven a partial ariſtocracy, which lodges all power 
in the hands of a few members of the community, is 
naturally jealous. The Venetian nobles diftruſted 
their own ſubjects, and were afraid of allowing them 
the uſe of arms: the military force of the republic 


' therefore conſiſted entirely of foreign mercenaries. 


Nor was the command of theſe ever truſted to noble 
Venetians, left they ſhould acquire fuch influence 
over the troops as might endanger the public liberty : 
a ſoldier of fortune was placed at the head of the armies 
of the commonwealth ; and to obtain that honour 


was the great object of the Italian Condottieri, or lea- 
ders of bands l. 


A REPUBLIC which difarmed its ſubjects, and ex- 
cluded its nobles from military command, muſt have 
carried on warlike enterpriſes with great diſadvantage; 
but its commerce was an inexhauſtible ſource of opu- 
lence. All the nations in Europe depended upon the 
Venetians, not only for the precious commodities of 
the Eaft, but for various manufactures fabricated 
them alone, or finiſhed with a dexterity and elegance 
unknown in other countries. From * extenſi ve 
commerce, the ſtate derived ſuch immenſe ſupplies, 
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as concealed the vices in its conſtitution, and enabled 
it to keep on foot ſuch armies as were an over-match 
for the force which any of its neighbours could bring 
into the field. Venice became the object of terror to 
the Italian ftates : her wealth was viewed with envy 
by the greateſt monarchs, who could not vie with 
her private citizens in the magnificence of their build- 
ings, in the richneſs of their drefs and furniture, or in 
the ſplendorand elegance of living; and Julius II. whoſe 
ambition and abilities were equal to thoſe of any pon- 
tiff who had ever fat on the papal throne, by working 
upon the fears of the Italians, and upon the avarice of 
the princes beyond the Alps, induced them to form 
againft this proud republic one of the moſt extenfive 
confederacies that Europe had ever beheld, 


Tn emperor, the king of France, the king of 
Spain, and the pope, were principals in the league of 
Cambray, to which almoſt all the princes of Italy ac- 
ceded, the leaſt confiderable of them hoping for ſome 
ſhare in the ſpoils of a ſtate, which they already deem- 
ed to be devoted to deſtruction. The Venetians 
might have diverted this ftotm, or have broken its 
force ; but with a preſumptuous raſhneſs, to which 
there is nothing fimilar in the courſe of their hiſtory, 


they waited its approach. The impetuous valour of 
the French rendered ineffectual all their precautions 


for the ſafety of the republic ; and the battle of Ag- 


cal territories; and Ferdinand re-annexed the places 
which they had got poſſeſſion of on the coaſt of Cala- 


bria, to his Neapolitan dominions. Maximilian, at 
the head of a powerful army, advanced towards Ve- 
nice on the one fide; the French puſhed their con- 
gueſts on the other; and the Venetians, furrounded 

me by 
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nadello, fought near the river Adda, entirely rained 
the army on which they relied for defence. Julius II. 
ſeized all the towns which they held in the ecclefiafti- 
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LETTER by ſo many enemies, and left without one ally, funk 


from the height of preſumption to the depths of de- 


A D. 159 ſpair. They abandoned all their territories on the 


continent, and ſhut themſelves up in their capital, as 
their laſt refuge, and the only place which they hoped 
to preſerve *. 


JeLivs having thus humbled the Venetians, which 
was his firſt defign, began to think of the ſecond, 
more worthy of his great and enterprifing genius, 
the expuliion of every foreign power out of Italy.” 
For this purpoſe it was neceſſary to diffolve the league 
of Cambray, and fow difiention among thoſe princes 
whom he had formerly united. He abſolved the Ve- 
netians, on their ceding to him the places claimed by 
the Holy See, from that anathema which had been 
pronounced againft them; and he concluded an alli- 
ance with the republic againft thoſe very French whom 
he had called in to oppreſs it. Their imperiouſneſs 
had rendered them peculiarly obnoxious to the Italians; 
and Julius, who was a native of Genoa, was greatly 
defirous of revenging upon Lewis the triumphant oſ- 
tentation with which he had puniſhed the revolt of that 


city, whoſe records he cauſed to be burnt, and whoſe 


principal citizens he obliged to kneel at the foot of his 
throne, while he pronounced their ſentence 5 which, 
after all, was only to pay a trifling fine. Againſt 
Lewis, therefore, the indignant pontiff was determin- 
ed, that the tempeſt firſt ſhould fall; and in order to 
pave the way for this bold project, he at once ſought 
for a ground of quarrel with that monarch, and 
courted the alliance of foreign princes. He declared 
war againft the duke of Ferrara, the confederate of 
Lewis; he folicited the favour of Henry VIII. who 
had lately aſcended the throne of England, by ſending 
him a facted roſe, perfumed with mutk, aud anointed 


with chriſm; he detached Ferdinand from the l 


cague, 
and 
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and drew him over to his party, by granting him the LETTER 


full inveſtiture of the kingdom of Naples; and what 


he chiefly valued, he formed a treaty with the Swiſs, A. D. 2520. 


whoſe ſubſidy Lewis had refuſed to augment, and 
whom he had offended by ſome contumehous expreſ- 


ſions *. 


Tux confederacy of Cambray being thus diſſolved, 
the face of affairs ſoon began to wear a very different 
appearance in Italy. The Venetians, now recovered 
from their confternation, were able to make head a- 
gainft the emperor, and even to regain part of the ter- 
ritory which they had loſt. The pope and his allies 
made war upon the duke of Ferrara, the ally of France. 
They were oppoſed by the French troops, and obliged 
to raiſe the fiege of Bologna ; but they afterwards 
formed that of Mirandola, where Julius appeared in 
perſon, viſited the trenches, haſtened the operations, 
and entered the breach, with all the ardour of a young 


ſoldier infpuriant of military glory . 


— Lewis, in the meantime, was at a loſs how to act: 

over-awed by his veneration for the vicar of Chriſt, 
he was afraid to let his generals take thoſe ad 
which fortune threw in their way. He was therefore 
defirous to diveſt Julius of that ſacred character, which 
chiefly rendered him formidable. For this purpoſe, 
in conjunction with Maximilian, who was himſelf am- 
bitious of the papacy, and, by the authority of ſome 
diſguſted cardinals, he fummoned a general council at 
Piſa, in order to reform the church, and check the 
gxorbitances of the ſovereign pontiff. But Lewis was 
as irreſolute in ſupporting the council, as in inſtru. 
ing his generals, Julius ſaw his timidity, and availed 
himſelf of it. He ſummoned a council at the Lateran': 
he put Piſa under an interdict, and all the places which 


gave ſhclter to the ſchiſmatical council; he excommu- 
| 8 nicated 
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LETTER nicated the cardinals and prelates who attended it ; 


5 he even pointed his ſpiritual thunder againft the princes 
AD. 2j. who adhered to it ; he freed their ſubjects from all oaths 


of allegiance, and gave their Cominions to every ons 
who could take poſſeſſion of them. 


AmB1T1on lays hold of the lighteſt pretences to 
zccompliih its defigns. The crafty Ferdinand, who 
had obtained the ſurname of Catholic, but who re- 
gar'led the caute of the pope and of religion ſolely as a 
cover to his ſelfiſh politics, made this anathema of 
Julius a pretext for robbing the king of Navarre of his 
dominions, as an ally of France, and conſequently 
included in the bull fulminated againft the adherents 
of tlie council of Piſa. The method which he took 
to effect this conqueſt was no leſs fingular than the 
meaſure. Henry VIII. his ſon-in-law, naturally fin- 
cere and ſanguine in his temper, was moved with 3 
hearty deſire of protecting the pope from that oppreſ- 
fon, to which he believed him expoſed from the 
French monarch. Impatient alſo of acquiring that diſ- 
tinction in Europe, to which his power and opulence 
entitled him, he could not long remain neuter amid the 
noĩſe of arms: he was therefore led to joip that alliance, 
which the pope, Spain, and Venice had formed againſt 
Lewis. Ferdinand faw his weakneſs, and made him the 
inſtrument of his baſe ambition. This artful pri 
who conũdered his cloſe connexion with Henry only as 
tie means of taking advantage of his inexperience, 
adviſed him not to invade France by the way of Ca- 
lais, where he himſelf ſhould not have it in his power 
to aſſiſt him: he exhorted him rather to ſend forces to 
Fontarabia, whence he could cafily make a conqueſt 
of Guienne, a province in which it was imagined the 
Engliſh had ſtill ſome adherents. He promiſed ta 
aſſiſt this conqueſt by the junction of a Spaniſh army: 
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and fo forward did he ſeem to promote the intereſts a 


of his ſon-in-law, that he even ſent veſſels to 


— — 


in order to tranſport the forces which Henry had X D. 251. 


levied for that purpoſe. But the marquis of Dorſet, 
who commanded the Engliſh army, was no ſooner 
landed in Guipuſcoa, than Ferdinand ſuggeſted the 
neceſſity of firſt ſubduing the kingdom of Navarre, 
which lies on the frontiers between France and Spain. 


DorstT, however, having no orders to make war 
any where but in France, refuſed to take any part in 
that enterpriſe : he therefore remained in his quarters 
at Fontarabia. But fo ſubtle was the contrivance of 
Ferdinand, that the Engliſh army, even while it lay 
in that ſituation, was almoſt equally ſerviceable to his 
purpoſe, as if it had ated in conjunction with his own. 
It kept the French army in awe, and prevented it from 
advancing to fuccour the kingdom of Navarre ; fo that 
the duke of Alva, the Spaniſh general, having full 
leifure to conduct his operations, after ſubduing the 
ſmaller towns, made himſelf maſter of Pampeluna, 
the capital, and obliged John D' Albret the ſovereign, 
to ſeek refuge in France. Dorſet was obliged to re- 
turn to England, with his army much diminiſhed by 
want and fickneſs, without being able to effect any 
thing for the intereſts of his maſter ; and Henry, en- 
raged at his ill ſucceſs, was with difficulty made ſenſible 
of the fraudulent conduct of Ferdinand, his deceitful 
father-in-law oy | | 


WHILE theſe things were tranſacting on the other 
fide of the Pyrenees, events of ſtill greater moment 
happened beyond the Alps. Though the war which 
England waged againft France, brought no advantage 
to the former kingdom, it was of much prejudice to 
the latter; and by obliging Lewis to withdraw his 
forces from Italy, loft him that ſuperiority which his 
arms, in the beginning of the campaign, had ac- 
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quired in that country. Gaſton de Foix, his nephew, 
had been entruſted with the command of the French 
forces; and at the age of twenty-three performed in 
a few months ſuch * of military ſkill and valour, 
as were ſufficient to render illuftrious the life of the 
oldeft general. His career finiſhed with the famous 
battle of Ravenna; which, after the moſt obſtinate 
diſpute, he gained over the Spaniſh and papal armies. 
He periſhed the very moment his victory was complete: 
and with him periſh<d the fortune of the French arms 
in Italy. The Swiſs, who had now rendered them- 
ſelves very formidable by their bands of diſciplined in- 
fantry, invaded the Milaneſe with a numerous army, 
and cxcited that inconſtant people to a revolt againſt 
the dominion of France. Genoa followed the example 
of that duchy ; and Lewis, in the courſe of a few 
weeks, entirely loft his Italian conqueſts. Maximi- 
lian Sforza, the fon of Ludovico, was again rein- 
ſtated in poſſeſſion of Milan, and the Genoeſe reco- 
vered their liberty 7. 


Tux diſcomſiture of the French gave much pleaſure 
to the pope ; more eſpecially as he owed it to the Swiſs, 
whom he had honoured with the title of Defenders of 
the Holy See, and whoſe councils he hoped always to 
govern. Julius, however, enjoyed this ſucceſs = 2 
ſhort time. He died ſuddenly, at an advanced 
age, and was ſucceeded in the pontificate by John de 
Medicis, fon of the celebrated Laurence, who go- 
verned Florence with ſo much reputation, and who 
nad obtained the appellation of Father of the Muſes, 
John took the name of Leo X. and proved one of the 


moſt illuſtrious princes that ever fat on the papal 
throne. Humane, generous, affable, the patron of 
every art, and the friend of every virtue, he had a 
ſoul no leſs capable of forming great deſigns than his 
menos. ; but he was more 3 in employ- 


ing 
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ing means for the execution of them. By the nego- LETTER 


ciations of Leo, who adhered to the political ſyſtem __, 


of Julius, the emperor Maximilian was detached A. D. :513- 


from the French intereſt ; and Henry VIII. notwith- 
ſtanding his — in the former campaign, 


was ſtill encouraged to proſecute his warlike meaſures 
againſt Lewis *, 


Ix order to prevent diſturbance from Scotland, while 
the Engliſh arms ſhould be employed on the continent, 
Henry diſpatched an ambaſſador to James IV. his 
brother-in-law, witk inftruftions to accommodate all 
differences between the two kingdoms. Some com- 
plaints had already been made on both fides ; but 
matters might cafily have been ſettled, had it not 
been for Henry's invaſion of France, which 
rouſed the jealouſy of the Scottiſh nation. The an- 
cient league, which ſubſiſted between France and 
Scotland, was eſteemed the moſt ſacred bond of con- 
nection, and univerſally believed by the Scots, eſſen- 
tial to preſerve their independency againft a people fo 
much ſuperior as the Engliſh. Henry's ambaſſador 
therefore caſily foreſaw, though James ſtill made pro- 
feſfions of maintaining a neutrality, that a war would 
in the end prove inevitable; and he gave warning of 
the danger to his maſter, who ſent the earl of Surrey 
to put the borders in a poſture of defence, and to reſiſt 
the expected inroad of the enemy. 


 Mzanwnile Henry, all on fire for military 
fame, invaded France by the way of Calais. But of 
all the allies, on whoſe aſſiſtance he relied, the Swiss 
alone fully performed their engagements. Maximi- 


lian, among others, tailed to perform his, tho” he had 
received, in advance, a ſubſidy of an hundred and 
twenty thouſand crowns. That he might make ſome 
9 however, for his breach of faith, he ap- 


peared 
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— peared himſelf in the Lom Countries, and joined the 
— Engliſh army with a body of German and Flemiſh 
N Ds. ſoldiers, who were uſeful in giving an example of diſ- 
cipline to Henry's new levied forces. The emperor 
carried his condeſcenſion farther : he did not pretend 
to If as an auxiliary, but enliſted himſelf in the ſer- 
vice of the Engliſh monarch ; wore the croſs of St. 
George, and received an hundred ducats a day for the 
vic of his table **, 


Ax emperor of Germany, ſerving under a king of 
England, and living by his bounty, was ſurely a ſpec- 
tacle truly extraordinary; but Henry treated him with 
the higheſt reſpect, and he really directed all the ope- 
rations of the war. The firſt enterpriſe which they 
undertook was the ſiege of Terouane, a town fituated 
on the borders of Picardy. During the attack of this 
Place was fought the ludicrous battle of Guinegate, 
where the cavalry of France fled at the firſt onſet, 
and in which the duke of Longueville, Buſſi d' Am- 
boiſe, Clermont, Imbercourt, the chevalier Bayard, 
and many other oificers of diſtinction, were made prĩ - 
foners. This action, or rather rout, is commonly 
called the Battle of Spurs ; becauſe the French, on that 
occafion, made more uſe of their ſpurs than of their 
military weapons '*, 


Ar rx ſo conſiderable an advantage, Henry, wha 
was at the head of a complete army of fifty thouſand 
men, might have made incurſions to the gates of Paris, 
and ſpread confuſion and deſolation every where. It 
therefore gave Lewis great joy, when he heard, that 
the king of England, inſtead of puſhing his victory, had 
returned to the ſiege of Terouane. That place, how- 
ever, was foon obliged to capitulate, and the anxie- 
ties of the French were again renewed with regard to 
the motions of the Engliſh. The Swiſs at the ſamg 


time 
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which fortune ſhould preſent to him. Never was the 
French monarchy in greater danger, or leſs in a con- 
dition to defend itſelf againſt thoſe powerful armies 
which affailed or threatened it on every fide. 


Lewis, though fruitful in expedients, was now at 
a loſs what courte to follow, or where to place his ſafe- 
ty : his troops were diſmayed, his people intimidated, 
and he had no ally to aſñſt him. But France was ſaved 
by the blunders of her enemies. The Swits allowed 
themſelves to be wheedled into a negociation by Tre- 
mouille, governor of Burgundy, without inquiring 
whether he had any powers to treat ; and that noble- 
man, who knew he ſhould be difavowed by his maſter, 
ſtipulated whatever they were pleaſed to demand, hap- 

py to get rid of ſo formidable an enemy at the ex- 
pence of a little money and many empty promiſes. 
Henry diſcovered no leſs ignorance in the conduct of 
war, than the Swiſs in negociatian. By the intereſt- 
ed counſel of Maximilian, he laid fiege to Tournay, 
2 rich city og the frontiers of Flanders, which be- 
longed to France, and afforded the troops of that 
kingdom a paſlage into the heart of the Netherlands. 
Soon after the reduction of this place, which nowiſe 
advanced the conqueſts of Henry, he was informed of 
the retreat of the Swiſs; and as the ſeaſon was now 
far advanced, he thought proper to return to England, 
and carried with him the greater part of his army 14. 
Such, my dear Philip, was the iſſue of a 
much boaſted of by the Engliſh ; but which, all cir- 


plorious. 


Tux „ 


i 


time had entered Burgundy with a formidable army; LETTER 
and the Catholic king, tho” he had made a truce with ___, 
Lewis, ſeemed diſpoſed to feize every advantage A. D. 2373. 
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LEVTER the Engliſh arms in the North, was much more deci- 


five. James IV. had afſembled the whole force of his 


. 35:3. dominions, and croſſed the Tweed at the head of a 


$ept- 2 


4-D. F374» 


brave, though tumultuous army of above fifty thou- 
fand men; but inſtead of making uſe of the opportu- 
nity, which the abſence of Henry afforded him, to 
puſh his conqueſts, he waſted his time in the arms of a 
fair captive. His troops became diffatisfied, and be- 
gan to be pinched with hunger; and as the authority 
of the prince was yet feeble among the Scots, and mi- 
litary diſcipline extremely lax, many of them ftole 
from the camp, and retired homewards. Meanwhile 
the earl of Surrey, having collected a force of twenty - 
fix thouſand men, approached the enemy, who lay on 
forme high ground ncar the hills of Cheviot, He drew 
them from their ſtation, by feigning to enter theix 
country; and an obſtinate battle was fought in the 
field of Flouden, where the king of Scotland, and the 
flower of his nobility were ſlain *z. Henry, on this 
occaſion, diſcovered a mind truly great and generous. 
Though an inviting opportunity was now offered him 
of extending his dominion over the whole iftand, he 
took compaſſion on the helpleſs condition of his fifter 
Margaret, and her infant ſon; and readily granted 
peace to Scotland, as ſoon as it was applied for, 


Some time after this peace, which put Hen- 
Ty in a condition to proſecute his views on the 
continent to more advantage, as he had nothing to 
fear from his northern neighbours, a general pacifica-. 
tion took place between the contending powers. 
Lewis renounced the council of Piſa, now transferred 
to Lyons, and Leo granted him abſolution. Ferdi- 
nand renewed the truce with France ; and he and Max- 
imilian entered into a treaty with Lewis for the mar- 
riage of his ſecond daughter, Renee, to Charles prince 


| of Spain, — ns Lewis himſelf 


eſpouſed 
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eſpouſed the princeſs Mary of England, and agreed to LETTER 
pay Henry a million of crowns, the arrears due by the 0 
treaty of Eflaples. The two brothers alſo entered into 4. N 281. 


an alliance for their mutual defence “. 


Lewis XII. thus reſcued from his numerous 
difficulties, had the happineſs of beholding once more 
his affairs in good order, and all Emope in tranquility. 
But he enjoyed this happineſs only a ſhort time. En- 
chanted by the beauty and elegant accompliſhments 
of his young queen, he forgot in her arms his advanced 
age, and was ſeduced into ſuch a round of gaicty and 
pleaſure as proved very unſuitable to his declining 
health. He died about three months after the mar- 
riage, in his fifty-fourth year, and when he was me- 
ditating anew the conqueſt of Milan — which was 
left to immortaliſe the name, and ſwell the misfortunes 
of his ſucceſſor. 


Tuxxx is no perfection in mortals, my dear Philip, 
and conſequently not in kings, whatever their flat - 
terers may tell them; but few men, either princes or 
ſubjects, ſeem to have poſſeſſed more focial and bene- 
volent virtues than fell to the ſhare of Lewis XII. 
He was univerſally beloved by his people : the popu- 
lace and the nobility equally adored him, and unani- 
mouſly called him their Father; a title with which 
he was particularly pleaſed, and which he made it the 
ſtudy of his life to deſerve. He began his reign with 
aboliſhing many taxes; and at the time of his death, 
notwithſtanding his wars and his diſgraces, he had di- 
miniſhed the public burdens above one half. His very 
misfortunes, or, in a political ſenſe, his errors, en- 
deared him to his ſubjects: for it was well known, 
that he might have maintained his conqueſts in Italy, 
if he would have levied larger ſums upon his people 
but his heart would not permit him to diſtreſs them 

5 


F 
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LETTER he eftcemed any loſs light, compared with that of 


—— 


their affections. His moderation was no leſs remark- 
able than his humanity. When told that ſome of his 
courtiers ſmiled at his cxconomy, which they confi- 
dered as too rigid, and that certain authors had taken 
the liberty to ridicule it in their writings, he was by 
no means diſpleaſed. © I would rather,” replied he, 
(what a generous ſentiment !) “ that my people ſhould 
« laugh at my parſimony, than weep at their own 
— opprefſions _— 


pe 
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LETTER LI. 
The general View of EunorE continued, from the Acceſſſun 
of Francis I. to the Death of the Emperor Max- 
MILIAN ; including the Riſe of the REFORMATION 
in GERMANY. 
EWIS XII. was ſucceeded on the throne of LETTER 
France by his ſon in-law, Francis count of An- , i , 
gouleme, firſt prince of the blood, whoſe military A. D. 238 


genius, it was foreſcen, would ſoon diſturb the peace 
of Europe. Young, brave, ambitious, and enter- 
prifing, he immediately turned his eyes towards 
Italy, as the ſcene of glory and of conqueſt. His 
firſt object was the recovery of Milan. But before 
he ſet out on that exncdition, he renewed the trea 
which his predeceſſor had concluded with England; 
and having nothing to fear from Spain, where Fer- 
dinand was on the verge of the grave, hc n::ched his 
army towards the Alps, under pretence of defending 
his kingdom againſt the incurſions of the Swiſs. In- 
formed of his hoſtile intentions, that warlike people 
had taken up arms, at the inftigation of the pope, in 
order to protect Maximilian Sforza, duke of Milan, 
whom they had reſtored to his dominions :-.4 thought 
themſelves bound in honour to ſupp*:t. 


THEsE hardy mountaineers tvuk poſſe ſfon of al 


thoſe paſſes in the Alps, through which they thought 
the French muſt enter Italy; and when informed 
that Francis had made his way into Piedmont, by a 
ſecret route, they deſcended undiſmayed into the 
plain, and gallantly oppoſed themſelves on foot to the 
eavy- armed cavalry of France, The two armics 


8 


LI. 


Gept. 13. 


LETTER met at Marignan, near Milan; 


A.D. r515. in the hiſtory of modern times. The action began 
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where was fought 
one of the moſt furious and obſtinate battles recorded 


towards evening : night parted the combatants ; but 
next morning the Swiſs renewed the attack with un- 
abated ardour z and it required all the heroic valour 
of Francis to 1nfpire his troops with courage ſufficient 
to reſiſt the ſhock. The Swiſs, though broken at laſt 
by the cavalry, and galled by the cannon, long kept 
their ground ; and did not retire till they had loſt up- 
wards of twelve thouſand of their beſt troops, about 
one half of their whole number. The loſs of the 
French was confiderable : twenty thouſand men fell 
on both fides ; and the old mareſchal Trivulzio, who 
had been pretent at eighteen pitched battles, uſed to 
declare, that in compariſon of the battle of Marig- 
nan, every other engagement he had feen was but 
che play of children, but that this was a combat of heroes *, 


Tux ſurrender of Milan, and the conqueſt of the 
whole duchy, were the conſequences of this victory. 
Maximilian Sforza refigned his claim, in confidera- 
tion of a penſion ; and Francis having concluded a 
treaty with the pope,” and with the Swiſs, returned 
into France, leaving to Charles of Bourbon' the go- 
vernment of his Italian dominions *. 


In the mean time the ſucceſs and glory of the 
French monarch began to excite jealouſy in the breaft 
of the old emperor Maximilian ; nor was the rapid 
progreſs of Francis, though in ſo diſtant a country, 
regarded with indifference even by the king of Eng- 
land. Henry diſpatched a minifter to the court of 
Vienna, with ſecret orders to propoſe ſome confider- 
able payments to the emperor ; and Maximilian, who 
was ever ready to embrace any overture to excite freſh 
rroubles, and * neceſſitous, immediately in- 

vaded 
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vaded Italy with a confiderable army. But this LETTER 
prince being repulſed before Milan, by the French 
garriſon, and hearing that twelve thouſand Swiſs 

were advancing to its relief, retired haſtily into Ger- 

many; made peace with France and with Ve- . D. 281 
nice, ceded Verona to that republic for a ſum of 
money, and thus excluded himſelf, in ſome meaſure, 
from all future acceſs into Italy. 


Tuts peace, which reftored univerſal tranquillity 
to Europe, was preceded by the death of Ferdinand 
the Catholic, and the ſucceffion of his grandſon 
Charles to his extenfive dominions ; an event which 
had long been looked for, and from which the moſt 
important conſequences were expected. Charles, 
who had hitherto reſided in the Low Countries, 
which he inherited as heir of the houſe of Burgundy, 
was now near the full age of fixteen, and poſſeſſed a 
recollection and ſedateneſs much above his years; 
but his genius had yet given no indications of that 
ſuperiority, which its maturer age diſplayed. That 
capacions and decifive judgment, which aftermacds 
directed ſo ably the affairs of a vaſt empire, was left 
to be diſcovered by thoſe great events to which it 
gave birth, and thoſe occafions which made it neceſ- 
ſary. At preſent there was little call for it. 


Canpinar Ximenes, archbiſhop of Toledo, a 
| perſon of equal virtue and ſagacity, had 
been appointed by the laſt will of Ferdinand, fole 
regent of Caſtile, till the arrival of his grandſon. 
This man, whoſe character is no leſs fingular than 
illuftrious, who. united the abilities of a great ſtateſ- 
man with the abje& devotion of a ſuperſtitious 
monk, and the magnificence of a prime miniſter with 
the ſeverity of a mendicant, maintained order and 
tranquillity in Spain, notwithſtanding the diſcontents 
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of a turbulent and high ſpirited nobility. When 
they diſputed his right to the regency, he coolly 
ſhewed them the teſtament of Ferdinand, and the ra- 
tification of that deed by Charles ; but theſe not fa- 
tisfying them, and argument proving ineffectual, he 
led them infenfibly towards a balcony, whence they 
had a view of a large body of troops under arms, 
and a formidable train of artillery, © Behold,” 
ſaid the cardinal, raifing his voice, and extending his 
arm, the powers which I have received from his 
& Catholic Majeſty : by theſe I govern Caftile ! and 
c will govern it, till the king, your maſter and mine, 
<« ſhall come to take poſſeſſion of his kingdom.” A 
declaration fo bold and determined filenced all oppo- 
fition ; and Ximenes maintained his authority till the 
arrival of Charles +. 


Tux fate of this miniſter, merits your atten- 
tion, though not immediately connefted with the 


line of general hiſtory. The young king was re- 


ceived with univerſal acclamations of joy; but Xi- 
menes found little cauſe to rejoice. He was ſeized 
with a violent diforder, ſuppoſed to be the effect of 
poiſon ; and when he recovered, Charles, prejudiced 
2gainft him by the Spaniſh grandees and his Flemiſh 
courtiers, flighted his advice, and allowed him every 
day to fink into neglect. The cardinal did not bear 
this treatment with his uſual fortitude of ſpirit. He 
expected a more grateful return from a prince, to 
whom he delivered a kingdom more flouriſhing than 
it had been in any former age, and authority more 
extenſive and better eſtabliſhed, than the moſt 11- 
luftrious of his anceftors had ever poſſeſſed. Con- 
ſcious of his own integrity and merit, he could not 
therefore refrain from giving veat, at times, to in- 
dignation and complaint. He lamented the fate of 
his country, and foretold the calamities to which it 

wt would 
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would be expoſed from the infolence, the rapaciouſ- 9 
neſs, and the 


paſhons 


ignorance of ftrangers. While theſe 
agitated the foul of Ximenes, he received a 
letter from the king, genteely diſmiffing him from his 
councils, under pretence of caſing his age of that bur- 
den, which he had ſo long and fo ably fuſtatned. This 
letter proved fatal tothe miniſter : his haughty mind 
could not ſurvive diſgrace, nor his generous heart the 
ſtings of ingratiude: he expired in a few hours after 
reading it *, 


Wx Charles was taking poſſeſſion of the throne 
of Spain, in conſequence of the death of one grand- 
father, another was endeavouring to obtain for him 
the imperial crown, With this view Maximilian aſ- 
ſembled a diet at Augſburg, where he cultivated the 
favour of the eleftors by many ads of beneficence, 
in order to engage them to chuſe that y 


oung Prince as 
his ſucceſſor. But Maximilian himſelf having never 


been crowned by the pope, a ceremony deemed eſſen- 
tial in that age, as well as in the preceding, he was 
confidered only as king of the Romans, or emperor 
cleft; and no example occurring in hiftory of any per- 
ſon being 142 king of the Romans, 
the Germans, always tenacious of their forms, obſti- 
nately refuſed to confer upon Charles a dignity for 
which their conſtitution knew no name. 


Bur the diet of Augſburg had other buſineſs. Thi- 
ther was ſummoned Martin Luther, for © propagating 
6 new and dangerous opinions.” _ Theſe opinions 
were no other than the firſt of the Re- 
formation; which ſoon diffuſed themſelves through 
by fo 
many nations, and which ſeparated one half of Europe 
from the Romiſh church. Of the origi great 
ſchiſm ſome account will be neceffary : for although I 
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LETTER would by no means engage you in theological diſputes, 
. you ought to know the grounds of a controverſy, which 


produced ſo remarkable a revolution in the religious 
world, in the creeds and ceremonies of Chriftians, that 
you may be the better enabled to judge of its effects upon 
ſociety ; upon induſtry, literature, policy, and morals. 
In that light only I mean to conſider it: the road to 
heaven I leave to heavenly directors. 


Is the courſe of theſe Letters, my dear Philip, I have 
had occafion to obſerve the riſe of the pope'”s ſpiritual, as 
well as of his temporal dominion ; to trace the pro- 
greſs, and to remark the abuſes of each. A repetition 
would therefore be unneceſſary. The ſpiritual deſ- 


potiſm of Gregory VII. the temporal tyranny of 


Alexander VI. and the bloody ambition of Julius II. 
make too ſtrong an impreſſion on the mind to be ſoon 
effaced. After that enormous privilege which the 
Roman pontiff aſſumed of diſpoſing of crowns, and of 
releaſing nations from their oath of allegiance, the moſt 
pernicious to ſociety was that of abſolving indivi- 
duals from the ties of moral duty. This dangerous 
power, or one equivalent to it, the pope claimed as 


the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, and the keeper of the ſpiri- 


tual treaſury of the church, ſuppoſed to contain the 
ſuper-abounding good works of the ſaints, 
with the infinite merits of Jeſus Chriſt. Out of this 
inexhauſtible ſtorehouſe of ſuperabundant merit, his 


Holineſs might retail, at pleaſure, particular portions 


to thoſe who were deficient. He affumed, in ſhort, 
and indirealy exerciſed, the right of pardoning fins ; 
which was, in other words, granting a permiffion to 
commit them ; for if it is known, as had long been 
the caſe in the Romiſh church, at what price any 
crime may be bought off, the encouragement to vice 
is the —4 as if a diſpenſation had been granted be- 
fore hand: and even that was frequently practiſed. 
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Tux influence of ſuch an abuſe upon morals, may LETTER 
eafily be imagined ; particularly in ages when ſuper- | 


ſtition had filenced the voice of conſcience, and rea- 
fon was bewildered in Gothic darknets 5; when the 
church had every where provided ſanctuaries, which 
not only ſcreened from the arm of the civil magiſtrate 
perſons guilty of the greateſt enormities, but often 
enabled them to live in affluence. Yet that great hif- 
torian, and profound philoſopher, Mr. Hume, has en- 
deavoured to prove, that proteſtant writers are miſta- 
ken in ſuppoſing, that a diffolution of morals ſhould 
enſue, ©** becauſe a man could purchaſe for a ſhilling 
& an indulgence for the moſt enormous and unhcard of 
& crimes? !” But you, I hope, will think otherwiſe ; 
more eſpecially when you have weighed the foregoing 
conſiderations. 


Mx. Hume ſeems here to have forgot, that all men 
are not philoſophers : or, blinded by the love of para- 
dox, to have loſt fight of common-ſenſe. He ſeems 
even to have loſt fight of his argument; for he adds, 
that “ after theſe indulgences, there ſtill remained 
4 hell-fire, the civil magiſtrate, and the remorſes of 
cc conſcience,” to awe mankind to their duty. Now 
the firſt of theſe motives 1s literally falte ; for the very 
words of an indulgence bore, that it reſtored the per- 
ſon to whom it was granted, ** to that innocence and 
cc purity which he poſſeſſed at baptiſm :** and accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Romiſh church, the infant 
is then fit for heaven. But the indulgence did not ſtop 
here; it concluded thus: „ fo that when you die, 
c the gatesof puniſhmear ſhall be thut, and the gates of 
cc the paradiſe of delight ſhall be opened 5.” The terror 
of the civil magiſtrate, as I have already ſhewn, could 
be very ſmall, when the church afforded ſhelter to 
every criminal that ſought her ſanctuaries, and took 
into her boſom the whole body of the clergy. Con- 
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LE!TER ſcience indeed, fo often repreſented by this doubting 
0 fſage as an erring guide, as a principle ſuperinduced 


and local, conſcience could not be baniſhed the human 
breaſt ; but its voice, if not entirely falenced by ſuper · 
ſtition, was too feeble to be liſtened to by the ſelf- de- 
luding and headftrong paſſions of man, when flattered 
by the hope, or encouraged by the affurance of an hea- 


venly indulgence. 


Tnzssx indulgences, or plenary pardons, of which 
I have been led inſenſibly to ſpeak, and, which not 


only ſerved as a remiffion of fins to the living, but as 
a releaſe to the dead from the pains of purgatory, were 
firſt invented by Urban II. as a recompence for thoſe 
who engaged in the wild expedition to the Holy Land. 
They were afterwards granted to ſuch as contributed 
money for that, or any other pious purpoſe ; and the 
ſums ſo raiſed were frequently diverted to other uſes : 
they were employed to (well the ſtate, to furniſh the 
luxuries, or accompliſh the ambitious enterpriſes of the 
popes. John XXII. reduced this ſpiritual traffic into 
a ſyſtem ; and Leo X. that great patron of arts and of 
letters, having exhauſted the papal treaſury in rewards 
to men of genius, in magnificent works, and expen- 
five pleaſures, thought that he might employ without 
danger, thoſe pious frauds fo ſucceſsfully practiſed by 
the moſt ignorant of his predeceffors : Leo publiſhed a 
general ſale of Indulgences. IP 


Ir any thing could apologize for a religious cheat, 
which tends to the ſubverſion of morals, Leo's apology 
was ready. He was engaged in building that ſuperb 
temple, the church of St. Peter, founded by his prede- 
ceſſor, and the Turks were preparing to enter Germany, 
He had no occafion to forge pretences far this extenfion 
of papal authority. But Leo, though a polite ſcholar, 
and a fine-gentleman, was but a pitiful pope. Liberal 
minded 
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minded himſelf, and ſurrounded 


which he held up to mankind, would light them to 
the abode of ſuperſtition, would ſhew them her 
errors, her impoſtures, her uſurpations, and their 
own flaviſh condition. He did not reflect, that im- 
poſitions practiſed with ſucceſs in one age, may prove 
a dangerous experiment in another. But he had ſoon 
occaſion to remember it. 


Tux abuſe of the ſale of indulgences in Germany, 
where they were publickly retailed in alehouſes, and 
where the produce of particular diſtricts was farmed 
out, in the manner of a toll or cuſtom, awakened the 


and profeſſor of theology in the univerfity of Wit- 
temberg. Luther was alſo incenſed, it is faid, that the 
privilege of vending this ſpiritual merchandiſe had been 
taken from his order, and given to the Dominicans. 
But be that as it may, he wrote and he preached againft 
indulgences. His writings were read with avidity, 
anc. his diſcourſes were liſtened to with admiration. 
He appealed to reaſon and ſcripture for the truth 
of his not to the deciſions of councils or of 
A corner of the veil was now opened. The 
people, ever fond of judging for themſelves (and in 
matters which concera themſelves only they have an 
undoubted right) flattered by this appeal, began to call 
in that authority which they had formerly 
reverenced, which they had blindly adored ; and Lu- 
ther, emboldened by fucceſs, extended his views, and 
ventured to declaim againſt other abuſes. From abuſes 
he proceeded to uſurpations ; from ufurpations to er - 
rors; and from one error to another, till the whole 
fabric of the Romiſh church began to totter. 


Leo, in the meantime, alarmed at the progreſs of 
EY innovator, had ſummoned him to anſwer 
G 4 for 


of Martin Luther, an Auguſtine friar, 
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_ for his doctrines at Rome. But that citation was re- 


mitted at the interceſhon of Frederic, furnamed the 


— 
4 b. 1318. Wiſe, elector of Saxony, who had hitherto protected 


Luther; and his cauſe was ordered to be tried in Ger- 
many, by cardinal Cajetan, a Dominican eminent 
for ſcholaſtic learning, and the pope's legate at the 
imperial court. For this end, among others, Cajetan 
attended the diet at Augfburg ; and thither Luther 
repaired without heſitation, after having obtained the 
emperor's ſafe · conduct, though he had good reaſon to 
decline a judge choſen from among his avowed adver- 
faries. The cardinal received him with decent reſpect, 
and endeavoured, at firſt, to gain him by gentle treat- 
ment ; but finding him firm in his principles, and 
thinking it beneath the dignity of his ſtation to enter 
into any formal diſpute, he required him, by virtue 
of the apoſtolic powers with which he was veſted, to 
retrat his errors, without ſhewing that they were 
ſuch, and to abſtain for the future from the publication 
of new and dangerous opinions. Luther, who had flat- 
tered himſelf with a hearing, and hoped to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf in a diſpute with a prelate of ſuch eminent abi- 
lities, was much mortified at this arbitrary mode of 
proceeding. His native intrepidity of mind, however, 
did not forſake him. He boldly replied, that he could 
not, with a ſafe conſcience, renounce opinions which 
he believed to be truc, but offcred to ſubmit the whole 
controverſy to the judgment of the learned, naming 
certain univerſities. This offer was rejected by Caje- 
tan, who ftill inſiſted on a fimple recantation; and 
Luther, by the advice of his friends, after appealing 


to a general council, ſecretly withdrew from Augſ- 


burg, and returned to his own country 9. The pro- 
greſs of this extraordinary man, and of that reforma- 
tion to which he gave birth, I ſhall afterwards * 
occaſion to notice, 
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Tux diet of Augſburgh was ſoon followed by the LETTER 
death of the emperor Maximilian: an event of itſelf 
of little moment, as that prince had for ſome years 4A. D. 2519 
ceaſed to be of any conſequenee ; but as it left vacant 
the firſt ſtation among Chriſtian princes, of which 
two great monarchs were equally ambitious, it be- 
came memorable by its effects. It gave riſe to a com- 

| petition, and awakened a jealouſy, which threw all 
Europe into agitation : it broke that profound peace 

: which then reigned in Chriſtendom, and kindled wars 
more general and laſting than any which modern 
times had beheld. But before we enter on that inte- 
reſting era, I muſt carry forward the progreſs of ſoci- 
ety, notice the improvements in arts and in letters, | 
and give ſome account of thoſe great naval diſcoveries, | 
which produced fo important a revolution in the com- | 
mercial world, and gave to Europe a new continent, 
while religion and ambition were depopulating the 
old. Meanwhile I muſt remark, that, during the 
reign of Maximilian, Germany was divided into cir- 
cles, in each of which a provincial and particular ju- 
riſdiction was eftabliſhed, to ſupply the place of a pub- 
lie and common tribunal. In this reign alſo was in- 
ſtituted the imperial chamber, compoſed of judges no- 
minated partly by the emperor, partly by the ſeveral 
fates, and veſted with authority to decide finally con- 
cerning all differences among the members of the Ger- 
manic body, The Aulick council too, which takes 
cognizance of all feudal cauſes, and fuch as belong to 
the emperor's immediate juriſdiftion, received under 
this prince anew form. By theſe regulations order was 
re-eſtabliſhed in that confuſed government, and ſome 


degree of vigour reſtored to the imperial authority, 
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> IEP in Euxoye, from the Beginning 
of the Fourteenth, to the Middle of the — 2 — 


1 have already, my dear Philip, traced the 
of ſociety to the beginning of the 
. We have ſeen corporation · char- 
ters granted, civil communities formed, and the great 
body of the people, releaſed from that ſervitude under 


which they had fo long groaned, applying themſelves 
to trade and induſtry. We have alſo ſeen univerſities 


generally eſtabliſhed; the ſtudy of the Roman law in- 
troducing a more perfect ſyſtem of juriſprudence ; 
an acquaintance with the learned languages, awaken- 
ing an ambition of literary merit; manners taking a 
more liberal turn, and commerce beginning to circu- 
hte the conveniencies of life. But ſociety had yet 
many advances to make, before it arrived at that ſtate 
of refinement, in which we now behold it, or which 
it had attained under the pontificate of Leo X. 


THESE advances it is now our bufineſs to trace. 
By the way, however, I muſt remind you, that in the 
courſe of the general narrative, I have takenoccafion to 
notice, the progreſs of ſociety with reſpect to the com- 
mand of national force; the vigour which government 
acquired, by the increaſe of the royal authority; the 
alterations which took place in the artof war, in conſe- 
quence of the invention ofgunpowder; theeftabliſhment 
of ſtanding armics, and the ſupplies neceſſary for the 
ſupport of ſuch a body of men: I have alſo had occaſion 
to mention the new ſyſtem adopted by princes, for na- 
tional defence and ſafety, by maintaining a balance of 


political 
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political power, and the means by which that ſyſtem 29.8 


was perfected. I ſhall therefore devote this letter en 
tirely to ſuch objects as cannot come within the line 
of general biſtory ; the progreſs of manners, of arts, 
and of literature. The ſciences, as now cultivated, 
were not yet known. True philoſophy belongs to a 
more modern era. 


ManxinD are no ſooner in poſſeſſion of the 
conveniencies of life, than they begin to aſpire after 
its elegancies. About the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, ſuch a taſte became general in Europe. 
The Italian cities who had early acquired liberty, and 
obtained municipal charters, carried on, at that time, a 
flouriſhing commerce with India, through the ports of 
the Red Sea. They introduced into their own coun- 
try manufactures of various kinds, and carried them 
on with great ingenuity and vigour. In the manufac- 
ture of filk in particular, they made fo rapid a pro- 
greſs, that, about the middle of the fourteenth centu- 
ry, a thouſand citizens of Genoa appeared in one pro- 
ceffion clad in filk robes. They attempted new arts; 
among which may be numbered the art of engraving on 
plates of copper, the manufactures of cryftal glaſs for 
mirrors, of paper made of linen rags, and of earthen ware, 
in imitation of : and they tranſplanted from 
warmerclimatesſeveral natural productions, which now 
furniſh the materials of a lucrative and extended com- 
merce; particularly thecultureof ſilk, and the plantation 
of the ſugar cane, originally the produce of Afia, and eſ- 
teemed peculiar to the Eaft, whence it was tranſplanted 
to Sicily, from Sicily into Italy, from Italy to Spain, 
and from Spaia to the new diſcovered iflands in the 
Weſtern Ocean. 


Taz diſcovery of theſe iſlands, and alſo of the 
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American continent, was the effect of another modern 
invention, 
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= invention, namely, the mariner's compaſs ; which, by 
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rendering navigation at once more ſecure and more ad- 
venturous, facilitated the intercourſe between remote 
nations, and may be ſaid to have brought them nearer 
to each other. 


Bur the progreſs of navigation, and the diſcoveries 
to which it gave birth, deſerve a particular letter. 
Meanwhile I muſt obſerve, that commerce during the 
fourtcenth and fiftceath centuries, was by no means 
confincd to the Italian ſtates. Flanders had long been 
as famous for the manufacture of linen and woollen 
cloths, as Italy was for that of filks. All the wool of 
England, before the reign of Edward III. except a 
ſmall quantiry wrought into coarſe cloaths for home- 
conſumption, was fold to the Flemings or Lombards, 
but chiefly to the former, and manufactured by them; 
and it was not till the middle of the fifteenth century 
(fo late were our anceftors of availing themſelves of 
their natural commercial advantages) that the Eng- 
liſh were capable of fabricating cloth for foreign mar- 
kets. Bruges was at once the ſtaple for Engliſh wool, 
for thewoollen and linen manufactures of the Nether- 
lands, for the naval ftores and other bulky commodi- 
ties of the North, and for the Indian commodities, as 
well as domeſtic productions imported by the Italian 
ſtates 2. It was the greateſt emporium in Europe, 


NoTHiNG fo much advances ſociety as an inter- 
courſe with ſtrangers. In proportion as commerce 
made its way into "the different countries of Europe, 
they ſucceſſively turned their attention to thoſe objects 
and adopted thoſe manners, which occupy and diſtin- 
guiſh poliſhed nations. Accordingly we find the Ita- 
hans and Flemings taking the lead in the liberal 
as well as in the commercial art, and exhibiting the 
firſt examples of cultivated life, 
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 PainTiING and architecture were revived in Italy LETTER 


towards the end of the thirteenth century : they con- 
tinued to make rapid progreſs under different maſters, 
and were both carried to perfection during the period 
under review; tapeſtry, then in high eſtimation, had 
long been manufactured with the greateſt ingenuity in 
the Low Countries; and the Flemings, in their turn, 
became painters and architects, before the reſt of Eu- 
rope were furniſhed with the neceſſary arts. Ghent 
and Bruges, Venice and Genoa, were ſplendid cities, 
adorned with ſtately buildings, while the inhabitants 
of London and Paris, lived in wretched cottages, with- 
out ſo much as a chimney to carry up the ſmoke. 
The fire was made on the ground in the middle of the 
apartment, and all the family fat round it, like the 
Laplanders in their huts . This rude method of build- 
ing and living, continued to be common in confider- 
able towns, both in France and England, as late as 
the beginning of the ſixteenth century. 


LEARNING and politeneſs are ſuppoſed to keep pace 
with each other. But this obſervation ſeems to have 


been made without due attention, to have been formed 
into a maxim by ſome dogmarift, and implicitly adopt- 
ed by ſucceeding writers; for if applied to the abſtract 
ſciences, it ſeems equally void of foundation, whether 
we confider the fact itſelf, the nature of thoſe ſciences, 
or the manners of the literati in different ages. Polite- 
neſs ariſes from the habits of ſocial life, and the inter- 
courſe of men and of nations. It is therefore more 


likely to accompany commerce than learning. But it 
wk be allowed, at the ſame time, that manners re- 
ceĩve their laſt poliſh from works of imagination and 


ſentiment 5; which ſoften the mind by pictures of na- 


tural and moral beauty, and diſpoſe it to tenderneſs 
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Trzsz refleftions naturally lead us to the moſt cu- 
inquiries; the revival of letters, 
and the progreſs of genius and manners. The method 
in which you now ftudy hiſtory, does not permit me 
to treat theſe ſubjeAts, ſo fully as their importance 
may ſeem to require; but I ſhall take care to omit 
nothing eflential for a gentleman to know, while I ſtu- 
diouſly avoid every thing that ſmells of the antiquary. 
An attempt to trace with critical minuteneſs, through 
dark and ignorant ages, the obſcure ſources of refine- 
ment, is like travelling over barren mountains and un- 
inhabited deſerts in ſearch of the remote fountain of 
majeſty of that river; when, greatly bountiful, its 
myſterious waters, ſhed health and plenty over an ex- 
te nſive kingdom, and furniſh the means of an enrich- 
ing commerce, which feeds and employs millions, and 
calls forth every power of the mind, and cheriſhes 
every virtue of the heart. 


Tux firſt permanent ſtep towards the revival of 
letters in Europe, was the erection of ſchools under 
lay preceptors. Alfred and Charlemagne, thoſe carly 
laminaries of the modern world, had ſhed a 
luſtre over the ages in which they lived; they had en- 
couraged learning both by their example and patron- 
age, and ſome gleams of genius began to break forth, 
but the promiting dawn did not arrive at perfect day. 
The ſchools erected by theſe great monarchs were en- 
tirely confined to the churches and monaſteries, and 
monks were almoſt the only inſtructors of youth. 
The contracted ideas of ſuch men, partly arifing from 


their mode of life, partly from their religious opinions, 
made them utterly unfit for the communication of li- 


beral knowledge. Science, in their hands, degene- 
rated into a barbarous jargon, and genius again funk 


in the gloom of ſuperſtition. A long night of igno- 
rance 
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gerous to true piety, and darkneſs was neceſſary to 
hide the ufurpations of the clergy, who were then 
exalting themſelves on the ruins of the civil pow- 
er. The ancient poets and orators were repreſented 
as ſeducers to the path of deſtruction. Virgil and 
Horace were the pimps of hell, Ovid a lecherous 
fend, and Cicero a vain declaimer, impiouſly elated 
with the talent of heatheniſh reaſoning. Ariſtotle's 
logic alone was recommended, becauſe it was found 


capable of involving the ſimpleſt arguments, and of 
perplexing the plaineft truths. It became the univer- 


homilies, and trite expoſitions of ſcripture, were the 
only labours of the learned during that dark period. 
But the gloom at laſt began to diſappear, and the ſcep- 
tre of knowledge was wreſted from the hand of ſuper- 
ſtition. Several enlightened perſons among the laity, 
who had ſtudied under the Arabs in Spain, undertook 
the education of youth about the beginning of the 
eleventh century, in the chief cities of Italy; and af- 
terwards in thoſe of France, England, and Germany. 
Inſtruction was communicated in a more rational man- 
ner: more numerous and more uſeful branches of 
ſcience were taught; a taſte for antient literature was 
revived; and ſome Latin poems were written, not un- 
worthy of the latter times of the Roman Empire +. 


Tun human ſoul ſeems at this period to have roaſed 
itſelf, as from a lethargy. The ſame enthuſiaſm, which 
prompted one ſet of men to fignalize their valour in the 


Holy Land, inſpired another with the ardouroftranſ- 
mitting to poſterity the gallant actions of the former, 
and of animating the zeal of thoſe pious warriors, by 
the fabulous adventures of former Chriſtian heroes. 
Theft 
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TTER Theſe performances were compoſed in verſe ; and ſe- 


. veral of them with much elegance, and no ſmall de- 


gree of imagination : but many bars were yet in the 
way of literary refinement. The taſte of the age was 
too rude to reliſh the beauties of claffical compoſition : 
the Latin language, in which all ſcience was conveyed, 
was but imperfectly known to the bulk of readers; 
and the ſcarcity of parchment, together with the ex- 
pence of tranſcribing, rendered books fo extremely 
dear, as to be only within the reach of a few. Learn- 
ing however continued to advance, in ſpite of every 
obſtruftion ; and the invention of paper in the four- 
teenth century, and of printing about the middle of 
tne fiſteenth, made knowledge fo general within 
a century after, that Italy began to compare, in arts 
and letters, her modern with her ancient ſtate, and 
to contraſt the age of Leo X. with that of the ſecond 
Ceſar. 


In the mean time a fingular revolution had taken 
place in the empire of genius, introduced by one no 
leſs fingular in the ſyſtem of manners. Women 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans, ſeem to have 
been confidered merely as objects of ſenſuality, or of 
domeſtic couveniency : they were devoted to a ſtate of 
ſecluſion and obſcurity, had few attentions paid them, 
and were permitted to take as little ſhare in the con- 
verſation, as in the general commerce of life. But 
the northern nations, who paid a kind of devotion to 
the ſofter ſex, even in their native foreſts, had no 
ſooner ſettled themſelves in the-provinces of the Ro- 
man empire, than the female character began to aſ- 
ſume new conſequence. Thole fierce barbarians, who 
ſeemed to thirſt only for blood, who involved in one 
vndiſtinguiſhing ruin the monuments of ancient gran- 
deur and ancient ingenuity, and who devoted to the 
flames the knowledge of ages, always forbore to offer © 
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any violence to the women. They brought along LETTER 


with them the reſpectful of the North, which 
had power even to reſtrain their ſavage ferocity ; and 


they introduced into the Weſt of Europe, a generoſi- 
ty of ſentiment, and a complaiſance toward the ladies, 


to which the moſt poliſhed nations of antiquity were 


ſtrangers. 


THEsE ſentiments of generous gallantry were foſter- 


ed by the inſtitution of chivalry, which lifted woman 
yet higher in the ſcale of life. Inſtead of being nobo- 
dy in ſociety, ſhe became its primum mobile. Every 
knight devoting bimſelf to danger, declared himſelf 
the humble ſervant of ſome lady, and that lady was 
often the obje of his love. Her honour was ſup- 
poſed to be intimately connected with his, and her 
ſmile was the reward of his valour : for her he attack 
ed, for her he defended, and for her he ſhed his blood. 
Courage, animated by ſo powerful a motive, loft fight 
of every thing but enterpriſe: incredible toils were 
chearfully endured; incredible aftions were performed ; 
and adventures ſeemingly fabulous were more than rea- 
lized. The effect was reciprocal. Women, proud of their 
influence, became worthy of the heroiſin which 

had inſpired : they were not to be approached but by 
the high minded and the brave; and men then could 
only be admitted to the boſom of the chaſte fair, after 
proving their fidelity and affection by years of perſc- 
verance and of peril. 


A familar change took place in the operations of war. 
The perfect hero of antiquity was ſuperior to fear, but 
he made uſe of every artifice to annoy his enemy: im- 
pelled by animoſity and hoſtile paſſion, like the ſa- 


vage in the American woods, he was only anxious of 
attaining his end, without regarding whether fraud 


or force were the means. But the true knight or mo- 
Vol. II. H 
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dern hero of the middle ages, who ſeems in all his 
rencounters to have had his eye on the judicial com- 
bat, or Judgment of God, had an equal contempt for 
ſtratagem and danger. He difdained to take advan- 
tage of his enemy: he defired only to fee him, and to 
combat him upon equal terms, truſting that Heaven 
would declare in behalf of the juſt; and as he profeſl- 
ed only to vindicate the cauſe of religion, of injured 


beauty or oppreſſed innocence, he was further con- 


firmed in this enthufiaftic opinion, by his own heated 
imdgination. Strongly perſuaded that the decifion 
muſt be in his favour, he ſought as if under the influ- 
ence of divine inſpiration, rather than of military ar- 
dour. Thus the ſyſtem of chivalry, by afingular com · 


bination of manaers, blended the l. hevote and ſanctified 


characters, united devotion and valour, zeal and gal- 


iantry, and reconciled the love of God and of the 
ladies *; 


Faom theſe new manners aroſe 4 new ſpecies of 
compoſition; namely the Romance, or modern heroic 
fable. It was originally written in verſe : and by giv- 
ing a new direction to genius, baniſhed for a time that 
vein of ancient poetry, which had been ſo ſucceſsfully 
revived and cultivated during the eleventh and twelfth 
poetry however loſt nothing by 
this relapſe. Had claffical taſte and judgment been ſo 
early eſtabliſhed, imagination muft have ſuffered : 
truth and reaſon, as an ingenious critic obſerves, 
would have chaſed before their time, thoſe ſpectres of 
illuſive fancy which delight to hover on the gloom of 
ſuperſtition, and which form ſo confiderable a part of 
modern literature. We ſhould ftill have been ſtran- 


—— beautiful extravagancies of romantic fa- 
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FTuis new ſpecies of compoſition took its riſe in the 
thirteenth century, among the Troubadours or minſ- 
trels of Provence; and was originally written in the 
Provencal diale&, then the moſt poliſhed and univer- 
fal of any modern tongue, Theſe Troubadours, who 
ſeem to have been the lineal ſucceſſors of the Celtic 
bards, had followed in crowds to the Holy Land the 
princes and nobles by whom they were patroniſed: 
they had ſeen the riches and the ſplendour of oriental 
cities, and the pomp of oriental princes; they had 
been witneſſes to the greateſt ſcene of war that modern 
times had yet beheld ; they had ſeen the combined 
armies of Europe and of Afia encamp in the plains of 
Paleſtine ; they had alſo ſeen themengage : their ima- 


gination was inflamed by the ſumptuous equipages, 


gorgeous banners, armorial cognizances, and grand 
pavilions, in which the champions of the croſs ftrove 
to excel each other, but ſtill more by the enthuſiaſtic 
valour of the combatants. They had ſeen many won- 
derful things, and heard many marvellous tales; and, 
on their return, they gave to the whole the colouring 
of poetic fancy, heightened by all the exaggerations 
of Afiatic imagery, and filled with all the extravagan- 
cies of Aſiatic fiction, dwarfs, giants, dragons, and ne- 


THE ignorance and credulity of the age, the ſuper- 
ſtitious veneration paid to the heroes of the cruſades, 
the frightful ideas formed of the infidels, and the diſ- 
tance of country, made the boldeft conceptions of the 
poet be received with all the avidity of truth. The ro- 
mance became the favourite mode of compoſition ; and 
as every kingdom in Europe had its valorous knights, 
every kingdom ſoon had its romances : and every ro- 
mance was nearly the fame. Whether the ſcene was 
laid in ancient or in modern times, in Spain or in 


Syria, the fame ſet of ideal beings were introduced, 
Ha. the 
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ners were painted. A lady miraculouſly fair and chaſte, 
and a knight more than humanly brave and conſtant, 
encountering monſters, and refiſting the allurements 


of enchantreſſes, formed the ground-work of all thoſe 
unnatural compoſitions. 


MopEnxx poetry, however, did not long remain in 
this rude ſtate. The romance, which had its riſe in the 
manners of chivalry, and which rendered them ſtill 
more romantic, fell into diſrepute, as ſoon as thoſe 
manners began to decline. It was ſucceeded by the 
allcgorical tale ; in which the virtues and vices, appe- 
tites and paſſions, took the place of human agents, and 
were made fubſervient to the defign of the poet. This 
ſhadowy production was followed by the Italian epic; 
which like the heroic poem of the Greeks, confiſts of 
a compound of mortal, immortal, and allegorical per- 
ſonages. Dante, Ariofto, and Taſſo, are ſuppoſed to 
have carried it to perfection. 


DaxTE, the father of the Italian poetry, flouriſhed 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century. His In- 
ferno, though full of extravagancies, is one of the 
greateſt efforts of human genius. No poem, ancient 
or modern, affords more ſtriking inſtances of the true 
ſublime, and true pathetic. He was ſucceeded by Pe- 
trarch andBoccace, who perſectedtheltalian language. 


PETRARCH 1s the firſt modern poet, who writes 
with claffical elegance and purity. He appears to 
have been intimately acquainted with the beauties of 
the ancients, and to have ſtudied their graces. His 
Canzoni, or lyric pieces, have often all the eaſe of Ho- 
race, and allthe delicacy of Tibullus. In many of them, 
however, we diſcover a degree of that conceit, or af- 
tectation of phrale, which ſeems inſeparable from Ita- 
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lian poetry ; and the Platonic ideas with which all his 2 
writings abound, though admired by his countrymen 


as a decent veil to love, give his ſo highly celebrated ſon- 
nets to Laura too much the air of hymns to a divinity, 
to intereſt the human heart. 


Bocce Ack has great and various merit. He is chief- 
ly known as a proſe writer; and his proſe compoſi- 
tion is ſuperior to that of every other Italian author : 
but if his modeſty had not led him to commit to the 
flames his poetical compoſitions, from an apprehenſion 
of their inferiority to thoſe of his maſter Petrarch, he 
might, perhaps, have appeared no leſs confiderable as 
a poet. One piece, which eſcaped the general ruin, 
gives reaſon for this opinion. It is entitled the Te- 
ſeide; and though it confounds, like all the poems of 
that age, ancient and modern manners, times, and cere- 
monies, it abounds with ſo many native beauties, as 
to leave criticiſm room only for admiration. It is of 
the heroic kind; and the fable is better conſtructed, 
and abounds with more interefting incidents, than that 
of any modern poem of the ſame age. It has 
been tranſlated into Engliſh by Chaucer, under the 
name of the Knight's Tale; and, as modernized by 
Dryden, is the moſt animated and harmonious piece 
verſification in our language. 


Tun reputation of Boccace, however, with the 
world in general, is founded on his Decameron ; 


which is indeed an enchanting work. It contains more 


good tales, of the gay and facetious kind, than have 
been beſides by all the writers of ancient and 
modern times. The moſt celebrated moderns in that 
walk have borrowed from it their beſt pieces. Chaucer 
and Fontaine, though living at almoſt three hundred 
years diftance from each other, are equally indebted 
to the Decameron. Theſe tales of Boccace are the firſt 
| H 3 mo- 
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modern compoſitions that give us any idea of the man- 
ncrs of common life ; and both the ftile in which they 
are related, and the ſubjeQs which they unfold, prove, 
that civilizatioa was then in a very advanced * in 


*. 


Bur Italy was not the only country where civiliza- 
tion had made advances. The Engliſh court was at 
that time the moſt ſplendid in Europe, and one of the 
moſt poliſhed. Thither many accompliſhed foreigners 
reſorted, to behold the grandeur, and to enjoy the 
bounty of the third Edward. The ſpoils of France 
{relied the pomp of England; while a captive king, 
and his unfortunate nobles, civilized its manners, 
by accuſtoming its havghty and iuſolent barons to the 
exerciſe of mutual complaiſance. Edward himſelf, 
and his illuftrious ſon, the Black Prince, were the ex- 
amples of all that was great in arms, or gallant in 
courteſy. They were the patrons and the mirrors of 
chivalry. The ſtately caſtle of Windſor, built in this 
heroic reign, ſaw the round table of king Axthur re- 
ſtored, and the order of the Garter inſtituted ; that 
glorious tribute to gallantry, and facred badge of 
honour. Tilts, tournaments, and pageants, were 
conſtantly exhibited; and with a magnificence form- 
erly unknown, 


THe ladies, who thronged the court of Edward, and 
crowded to ſuch ſpectacles, arrayedin the richeſt habits, 
were the judges in thoſe peaceful, though not always 
bloodleſs combats ; and the victorious knight, in re- 
ceiving from the hand of beauty the reward of his 
proweſs, became defirous of exciting other paſſions, 
beſide that of admiration. He began to turn his eyes 
from fancy to the heart. He afpired at an intereſt in 
the feat of the affections. Inftead of the cold conſent 
of virtue, he ſought the warm return of love; inſtead 
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of acquieſcence, he demanded ſenfibility. Female LETTER | 
aide cas 10008 as ſuch à requeſt ; afhduities and at- , 


tentions were employed to ſoothe it; and nature and 
cuſtom, vanity and feeling, were lag at war in the 
breaſt of woman. During the courſe of this ſen- 
timental ſtruggle, which had its riſe in a more rational 
mode of thinking, opened more freedom of intercourſe, 
and terminated in our preſeat familiar manners, the 
two ſexes mutually polithed each other; the men ac- 
quired more ſoftneſs and addreſs, the women more 
knowledge and graces. 


In a reign of ſo much heroiſn and gallantry, the 
Muſes were not likely to ſleep. Jeffery Chaucer, the 
father of Engliſh poetry, was the brighteſt ornament 
of Edward's court. He added to a lively genius and a 
learned education, a thorough knowledge of life and 
manners. He was perfectly a man of the world; had 
frequently viſited France and Italy; and ſometimes 
under the advantage of a public character. He had 
ſtudied the Italian and Provengal puets, was inti- 
mately acquainted with thoſe languages, and attempt- 
ed ſucceſsfully all the kinds of poetry then ia uſe. His 
tranſlation of the heroic poem of Boccace, I have al- 
ready mentioned. He alſo tranilated, and greatly 
improved, the allegorical poem, called Le Roman de la 
Roſe, written by William of Lorris, and John of Meun, 
two celebrated French poets of thoſe times; and he 
compoſed his Canterbury Tales after the model of the 
Decameron. They abound with much true humour 
and pleaſantry; and, though chiefly borrowed, entitle 
their author to a diſtinguithed rank among the writers 
of his age. The prologues in particular, which are 
entirely his own, contain a vein of moral ſatire, that 
has not yet been exceeded. | 


2 however, had many diſadvantages to 
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ſtruggle with, from which his cotemporaries were in 
a great meaſure free. The Conqueror had attempted 
to extirpate the Engliſh tongue. The Norman lan- 
guage was ordered to be uſed in all public writings, 
and taught in all public ſchools. It was alſo the diale& 
of the court. This badge of flavery was only aboliſh - 
ed by Edward III. It had continued almoſt three 
hundred years. Chaucer had therefore to create, or 
at leaft to form a new dialect. This circumftance 
ought always to be attended to in contemplating the 
writings of our venerable bard ; as it, after all his di- 


ligence, alone can account for that prodigious diſparity 
obſervable between the progreſs of Engliſh manners, 
and of the Engliſh language. Had things continued 
to proceed in their natural order, Chaucer's ſtile would 
now have been nearly as intelligible as that of Shake- 


ſpeare. 


Bur this bright dawn of Engliſh literature and Eng 
liſh refinement, was ſoon obſcured by the civil wars 
that followed, and which continued, with little in- 
terruption, till the acceſſion of Henry VII. During 
that long period of anarchy genius went to decay ; and 
the animoſities of faction had rendered the manners of 
the people almoſt altogether ſavage. The ſeverity of 
Henry's temper and government, was little calculated 
to promote either letters or politeneſs ; and the religi- 
ous diſputes, which took place under the reign of his 
ſon, were a new bar in the way of civilization. Chau- 
cer had no ſucceſſor worthy of himſelf, till the day: 
of Elizabeth. 


Lixx circumftances obſtructed the progreſs of litera - 
ture in France, till the reign of Francis I. of whom I 
ſhall have farther occafion to ſpeak, and who is deſer- 
vedly ftiled the Father of the French Muſes. Chants 
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place of the Provengal poetry, about the beginning 


of the fourteenth century; but Froiffart, who culti- ua 


vated with ſucceſs this New Poetry, as it was called, 
was not equal to William of Lorris, or John of Meun. 
The Romance of the Roſe was ſtill the fineft French 
poem. 


Grwius, in the meantime, continued to advance, 
with giant - ſtrides, in Italy. A ſucceffion of great 
poets followed Dante in the higheſt walk of the Muſe ; 
and, at length, Ariofto and Taſſo appeared, the glory of 
the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries, whoſe celebrated 
works are ſuppoſed to contain all that is excellent in 
poetry. The Orlando of Arioſto is a wonderful pro- 
duction: it is formed upon the Gothic plan, and con- 
ſequently is wild and extravagant; but it abounds with 
ſo many, and ſuch various beauties, that, either as a 
whole, or in parts, it commands our warmeſt admi- 
ration. The Jeruſalem of Taſſo is a very different 
performance: it is conſtructed after the Grecian model; 
and adds to an intereſting and happily conducted fable, 
a number of ſtriking and well drawn characters, all 
operating to one end, together with a profuſion of 
beautiful machinery, touching fituations, ſublime 
and bold deſcriptions. Voltaire prefers the 
firſt to the Odyſſey, the ſecond to the Iliad of Homer; 
but you, I hope, have too juſt a taſte of claſſical ele - 
gance, and what is truly great in nature and in poctry, 
to be capable of ſuch an opinion. 


Tux progreſs of genius in Italy, however, during 
this period, was not confined to poetry; and ſtill leſs 
to one ſpecies of it. Petrarch and Boccace had their 
ſucceſſors, as well as Dante. The dramatic talent 
began to diſcloſe itſelf. Theatrical repreſentation was 
revived. Both tragedy and comedy had been attempt- 
ed with ſucceſs before the middle of the ſixteenth cen- 

tury; 
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LI. * 


f , fo univerſal in Italy, and which, in excluding nature 


and probability, has enlarged the bounds of — 


was * in its — 


* is one of the firſt ſciences that is cultivated, 
and the laſt that is perfected in any country. The 
rude tale of the bard is accompanied with the wild notes 
of his voice and harp, in order to atone for the want 
of ideas, and to enforce his meaning; but as fable be- 
comes more extenſive and rich, the poet diſdains to 
court the ear by any thing but the harmony of his 
oxn numbers: he relies for intereſt on the powers of 
imagination and ſentiment ; and thoſe, without any 
foreign aid, produce their effect, upon a people civi- 
lized, but not corrupted. The dramatic writer, in 
like manner, obtains his end, for a time, by the diſ- 
poſition of his plot, the force of his dialogue, and the 
ſtrength and variety of his characters: but as man- 
kind become more refined, they become more effemi- 
nate; and the luxury of harmony is found neceſſary to 
give theatrical repreſentation its proper influence. 
Then, and not till then, does the muſical ſcience at- 
tain perfection; and then poetry begins to decline. 
Every thing is fung ; every thing is compoſed to be 
warbled through the cunuch's —_—_ and ſenſe 1s fa» 
crificed to ound. 


A SIMILAR obſcrvation may be extended to hiſtory. 
The deeds of the hero are the firſt object of human 
curioſity; yet mankind, in almoſt every country, 
have ceaſed to act with dignity, before their actions 
have been properly recorded. Truth appears cold and 
inſipid to a people inclined to wonder; and wonder is 
the predominaat paſſion of all uncivilized nations. 
Fiction is called in to gratify it; and fable is for a 
time received as hiſtory, But when men come to be 

more 
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more employed about political objects, they become Aren 


more defirous of being informed than amazed: they 


wiſh to know the real actions of their anceſtors, and 


the cauſes and the conſequences of ſuch actions. The 


hiſtorian takes advantage of this diſpofition to proc ute 
admiffion to his labours: but as it is more difficult to 


aſcertain facts than to aſſume them, and cafier to 
aſſign motives of action, and deduce actions ingeniouſ- 
ly from them, than to trace the motives of men in 
their actions, and give to truth ſuch a degree of co- 
louring as will make it intereſt, without rendering its 
validity ſuſpected, hiſtory has every where been 
longer of attaining perfection than the higheſt works 
of imagination. Italy had at laſt her hiſtorians, and 
excellent ones. Machiavel at the ſame time courted 
the comic muſe, unfolded the principles of a dark and 
pernicious policy, and digeſted the annals of his na- 
tive country with all the diſcernment of Tacitus; 
while Guicciardini, za more amiable writer, recorded 
the tranſaQions of his own times with the elegance and 
exactneſs of Thucydides. 


Pr1LoSOPHY Was Ar wanting in the fixteenth 
century, to bring Italy within the line of compariſon 
with ancient Greece, when Greece was in her glory. 
A number of an and free ſtates vied with 
each other in all the elegant and commercial arts; in 
riches and in ſplendour; in manners and in talents; 
in pomp and in power. Proud of her privileges, and 
of her liberal acquifitions, ſhe looked down with con- 
tempt upon every other country, and branded every 
other people with the name of barbarians. Two great 
monarchs, like thoſe of Perſia and Macedon, were con- 
tending who ſhould be her maſter. She wanted only 
the lights of philoſophy to render the parallel complete. 
Bewildered ia the mazes of ſcholaftic reaſoning, or loſt 
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38 in the dreams of perverted Platoniſm, her ſages were 
4 ; fill alike ignorant of the ſyſtem of man and of the 
univerſe : and before they could know either, it was 
neceſſary that the veil of ſuperſtition ſhould be rent; 
that mankind, beholding the puppet to which they 
had kneeled, and by which they had been overawed, 
ſhould fearleſly look through the range of nature, and 


contemplate its phyfical and moral order. 
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The Progreſs of Navication, and particularly among 

the Pox TUGuEsE. A. bort Introduftion to the Hiſtory 
of PoxkTUGAL. The Diſcoveries and Settlements of the 
Port TUGUESE onthe Cagi f Are A, andinInDia, 
by the Cape of Gaop Hors. The Diſcovery of Au- 
RICA by the SPANianDs, the Settlement of the WEST 
InDits, and the Conqueſt of Mexico end Pzrv, 
ſequences of thoſe great Events. 


ROM the arts which poliſh nations, my dear Phi- 
lip, let us turn our eyes more particularly towards 
thoſe which aggrandiſe them ; which ſupply the wants 
of one people with the ſuperfluities of another, and 
make all things common to all. Such are navigation 
and commerce. By theſe, and the arts to which they 


ed with cities their barren ſhores, and attained the firſt 
rank among ancient nations; by theſe, in later times, the 
Venetians and Dutch, ſtruggling from dirt and ſea- 
weed, crowned with palaces their lakes and marſhes, 
and became, in different eras, the moſt opulent and 
powerful people in Modern Europe ; by theſe Britain 
now governs the occan, and gives law to the oppoſite 
extremities of the globe, at the ſame time that ſhe 


wafts from pole to pole the luxuries and the conveni- 
encies of life. 


Tux navigation of Europe at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, though much improved fince the 
age of Charlemagne, was chiefly confined to theMedi- 
terranean and Baltic ſeas ; 6 
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LETTER than what is now called co/ting. Flanders was the 
X _ great theatre of commerce. Thither, as I have alrea- 


dy had occafion to obſerve, the Italian ftates conveyed 
from the ports of Egypt, the precious commodities of 
the Eaft ; and thither the Hanſeatic merchants carried 
from he ſhores of the Baltic, the naval ſtores, and 
other merchandiſe of the North. To this common 
mart all European nations reſorted. Here they fold 
or exchanged the produce of their feveral countries, 
nd ſupplied themſelves with what they wanted, with- 
out dreaming of new ports, or ſuſpecting that the 
ſyſtem of commerce could be altered. Lifbon and A- 
lexandria continued to mark the limits of praftical 
navigation; when the enlightened and enterprifing 
genius of Don Henry of Portugal extended the views 
of the mariner, and emboldened him to pilot the At- 
lantic, or great Weſtern Ocean, But before I ſpeak 
of that prince, and the diſcoveries which he effected, 
I muſt ſay a few words of his country, which I have 
hitherto confidered only as an appendage of Spain. 


PoxTvGAt, which with Gallicia, forms the whole 
weſtern coaſt of Spain, had no exiſtence as a ſeparate 
ſtate, till towards the end of the cleventh century. 
About that time Alphonſo VI. king of Caſtile and 
Leon, having conquered from the Moors the northern 
provinces of the preſent kingdom of Portugal, beftow- 
ed them, together with his natural daughter, upon 
Henry of Burgundy, a noble volunteer, who had 
affiſted him in his wars. Henry took only the title of 
count; but his ſon Alphonſo, having recovered other 
provinces from the Moors, aſſumed the regal dignity 
in 1139. The kings of Portugal, like thoſe of Spain, 
tong tpent their force in combating the Moors, and 
had no connexion with the reft of Europe. A detail 
of thoſe barbarous wars would be equally void of in- 
ſtruction and amuſement, I ſhall therefore only ob- 

ſerves 
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ſerve, that the ſucceſſion continued uninterrupted in 
the line of Burgundy, till the death of king Ferdi- 
nand, in 1383; when John of Caſtile, who had mar- 
ried the infanta of Portugal, claimed the crown, the 
king having left no male iffue : but the ſtates of Por- 
tugal, after an interregnum of eighteen months, gave 
it to John, natural brother of their deceaſed ſovereign, 
and at that time regent of the kingdom 2, 


Tuis John, no leſs politic than enterpriſing. proved 
worthy of his new dignity. He was the firſt Euro- 
pean prince who formed a reſpectable navy; which 
he employed, with equal ſucceſs, in annoying his ene- 
mies, and in protecting his ſubjefts. He took Ceuta 
from the Moors, and over-awed the ſtates of Barbary 
during his whole reign. He had ſeveral ſons, who all 
fignalized themſelves by their valour and abilities ; but 
more eſpecially the third, Don Henry, whoſe bold and 
enlightened genius, aſſiſted by the reports of travcl- 
lers, led him to project diſcoveries in the weftern 
main. 


Tuis amiable prince, who joined the virtues of a 
hero and a patriot to the knowledge of a philoſopher, 
turned to uſe that aſtronomy which the Arabs had 
preſerved. He had a confiderable ſhare in the inven- 
tion of the aſtrolabe, and firſt perceived the advantage 
that might be drawn from the direction of the magnet 
to the North; which, though already known in Eu- 
rope, had not yet been employed with any ſucceſs in 
navigation. He eſtabliſned an obſervatory at Sagres, 
the place of his refidence, where many perſons were 


inſtructed in aftronomy, and the art of failing. The 
pilots formed under his eye ſoon doubled Cape Non, 
hitherto ſuppoſed an inſurmountable barrier, and ad- 
vanced as far as Cape Bajadore, and in their return 
diſcovered the land of Madeira. Other pilots, yet 
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more bold, were ſent out ; who doubled Cape Bajadore, 
Cape Blanco, Cape Verd, and at laſt Cape Sierra 
Lionna, within eight degrees of the line, before the 
ary. In the courſe of theſe voyages, 
the Azores and Cape de Verd iflands had been diſco- 
vered, and the ifland of Madeira had been planted 
with ſugar-canes and Greek vines. 


UnDER the reign of John II. a prince of the moſt 


profound policy and moſt extenſive views, who firſt 


made Liſbon a free port, the Portugueſe proſecuted 
their diſcoveries with equal ardour and ſucceſs. The 
river Zara, on the other fide of the line, condufted 
them to the kingdom of Congo, in the interior part 
of Africa, where they made eaſy conqueſts, and efta- 
biiſhed an advantageous commerce. Captain Diaz, 
in 1486, doubled the extreme point of Africa, to 
which he gave the name of the Stormy Cape ; 

the king, who ſaw more fully the importance of 
that diſcovery, ſtiled it the Cape of Good Hope. 


Ex AxvEL I. purſued the great projects of his pre- 
deceſſors. He ſent out a fleet of four ſhips, under the 


command of Vaſco de Gama, a noble P 
in order to complete the paſſage to India by ſea. This 
admiral, who poſſeſſed all the knowledge neceſſary 
for ſuch an expedition, after being aſſailed by tem- 
peſts, encircling the eaftern coaſts of Africa, and 
ranging through unknown ſeas, happily arrived at 
the city of Calicut on the coaſt of Malabar 3. 


__ CarLicvrT was at that time the emporium of Indoſ- 
tan. Thither the Arabs reſorted for all the rich pro- 
ducts and precious manufactures of the Eaſt ; which 
they carried in ſhips to the ports of the Red Sea, and 
fold to the italian merchants at Alexandria, This 
information Gama had received at Melinda, where 


he 
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he had touched, and engaged a pilot, who conducted LETTER 


him into the harbour of Calicut, when the trade was 


Long 
at its height. Here he fortunately met with a native A. D. 1498 
of Barbary, named Monzaida, who underſtood the 


do every thing in his power to ſerve ſtrangers, who 
unboſomed themſelves to him without reſerve. He 
Gama an audience of the Zamorin, or em- 
peror, who received him very favourably, and a treaty 
of commerce was ſet on foot in the name of the king 
of Portugal. But this negociation, when almoſt 
completed, was broke off by the infinuations of the 
Arabs ; who, jealous of their lucrative trade, repre- 
ſented fo ſtrongly the danger of fuch an alliance, and 
the ambition of the Portugueſc, that the Zamorin took 
the reſolution of putting to death thoſe 
bold navigators, whom he had lately treated with 
kindneſs, and whoſe friendſhip he ſeemed to defire. 


ISXFoRMED of his danger by the faithful Monzaida, 
Gama ſent his brother on board the fleet. Should 
<< you hear,” ſaid he, of my death or impriſonment, 
4 I prohibit you, as your commander, either to at- 
tc tempt to releaſe me, or to revenge my fate. Set 
« ſaĩl immediately, and inform the king of the fucceſs 
« of our voyage. I am happy in having performed 
<< his orders, and diſcovered a paſſage to India for 
« Portugal +.” 


 FoxTUNATELY, however, matters were not 

to this extremity. Gama lived to carry the 
news of his own ſucceſs. The Zamorin permitted him 
to join his fleet; and he ſoon afterwatus departed for 
Europe. 


Vor. II. 7 Nornixo 


Lui. 
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NoTrinG can expreſs the joy of the 
on the return of Gama to Liſbon. They faw them- 


merce in the world; and no leſs zealous than avari- 
tious, they flattered themſelves with the proſpect of 
extending their religion along with their dominion. 


Tux pope farther encouraged this hope. Glad of an 
occaſion of afferting his univerſal ſovereignty, he 
granted to the Portugucſe all the countries which they 
ſhould diſcover in the Eaft, on condition that they 
ſhould there plant the catholic faith. The whole na- 
tion was ſeized with the enthuſiaſm of converfion and 
of conqueſt. They preſented themſelves in crowds to 
man the new fleets deſtined for India; and thirteen 
ſhips failed, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, from 
the Tagus for Calicvt, under the command of Alvarez 
de Cabral. 


Tuts admiral in his paſſage keeping out to fea, in 
order to avoid the calms on the coaſt of Africa, and the 
ſtorms which had been met with in doubling the Cape, 


_ diſcovered the rich country now called Brazil, to which 


he gave the name of the Land of the Holy Croſs. He 
took poſſeſſion of it in the name of the king his maſter, 
and proceeded on his voyage. When he arrived on the 
coaſt of Malabar, the Zamorin made him an offer of 
friendſhip, and invited him to Calicut, where he 
had an audience of that Indian prince, and was per- 
mitted to open a magazine of commerce. But this 
good underſtanding was of ſhort duration, The Arabs 
again found means to poiſon the mind of the Zamorin : 
the admiral did not behave with the greateſt diſcretion: 
mutual jealouſies took place, mutual fears, and mu- 
tual injuries. At laſt the inhabitants of Calicut roſe, 
murdered fifty Portugueſe, and burnt their magazine. 
This act of hoſtility did not eſcape unpuniſhed. Ca- 


1 bral, 
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bral, in revenge of ſuch a breach of faith, and ſuch IA 
undermining perfidy, deſtroyed all the Arabian veſſels — 9 


in the port, beat down great part of the city, and left 
it in flames 5, 


From this ſeeond rupture with the Zamorin, the mea- 
ſures of the Portugueſe in India were entirely changed. 
The peaceful ſyſtem of Gama was laid afide ; the 
maxims of mutual advantage gave place to thoſe of 
violence, of force, and of fear; and commerce was 
eſtabliſhed by the ſword, Cabral after leaving Cali- 
cut entered into a negociation with the kings of Co- 
chin, Cananor, Onor, Culan, and other Indian 
princes, who were tributaries of the Zamorin, and de- 
firous of independeney, This love of freedom pro - 
cured the the ſovereigaty of Malabar, and 
the trade of India, Cabral promiſed thofe deluded 
princes ſupport, and carried their ambaſſadors to the 
court of Liſbon, where ſuch political ſteps were taken 
as rendered ſucceſs infallible. A force was ſent out 
ſufficient to combat the Zamorin; but no prince 
could obtain the protection of Portugal without firft 
acknowledging himſelf its vaſſal, permitting a for- 
treſs to be erected in his capital, and ſelling his com- 
modiries to its ſubjeRs at their own price, No ftrange 
merchant might load a cargo, till the Portugueſe were 
ſerved ; nor any mariner navigate thoſe ſeas, but with 
their pallpoets, They were the terror and admiration of 
the Eaft ; the wonder and envy of the Weſt, All Eu- 
ropean merchants ſoon reſorted to Liſbon for Indian 
commodities ; becauſe they could there purchaſe them 
much cheaper than at Venice: and happily for Portue 
gal, the Venetians were then finking under the preſ - 
ſure of the league of Cambray, 


| In order to ſecure and render perpetual theſe inyaly- 
| able advantages, the chief command in India yas given 
13 = 
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ſooner inveſted with the government, than he began 
to form the moſt extenfive projects; many of which he 
executed with a facility that is altogether incredible. 
The Arabs ſettled in India, and their affociates, he 
had long been ſenfible, were the only power in the Eaft 
which the Portugueſe had to fear. Theſe people had 
entered into a league with the Zamorin, the 
Sultan of Egypt, and the Venetians, who were gainers 
by their commerce, and whoſe intereſt it was to de- 
ſtroy the trade of Portugal. The furniſhers of the ca- 
ravans, and navigators of the Red Sea, were the natu- 
ral enemies of the circumnavigators of the Cape. Al- 
buquerque ſaw it early, while a private commander ; 
he had therefore done every thing in his power to ruin 
their ſettlements on the coaſt of Arabia: and their 
united naval force had received a fignal overthrow in 
the Indian Ocean. He now extended his views: he 
projected nothing leſs than the conqueſt of Ormus inthe 
Perfian gulph, and of Aden at the mouth of the Red Sea; 
where Portugueſe ſquadrons ftationed, might com- 
mand the trade of Perſia and of Egypt. 


Tux immediate execution of theſe projects would 
at once have proved fatal to the commerce of the Arabs 
and their allies; but Albuquerque, upon more mature 
conſideration, perceived the neceffity of eftabliſhing 
the Portugueſe more fully on the coaſt of Malabar, 
before he divided his forces. He burnt Calicut, which. 
had long been a thorn in the fide of his men; 
and obſerving, that they had yet no good port in an 
wholeſome air, where they might refit their ſhips, and 
recruit their ſeamen, after the fatigues of an European 
voyage, he reſolved to procure one. He found tha 
Liſbon had need of Goa. 


Goa, 
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Goa, which riſes in the form of an amphitheatre, LETTER 


is fituated towards the middle of the coaſt of Malabar, 
in an ifland detached from the continent by two bran- 
ches of a river, which throws itſelf into the ſea at ſome 
diftance from the city, after having formed beneath 
its walls one of the ſineſt harbours in the univerſe. It 
properly belonged to the king of Decan ; but a Moor, 
named Idalcan, to whom the government of it had 
been entruſted, had rendered himſelf its 
While this uſurper was occupied on the continent, Al- 
appeared before the city, and carried it by aſ- 
ſault“ . It was afterwards recovered, but ſoon retaken ; 
and Goa became the capital of the Portugueſe empire in 
India. 


ALBUQUERQUE, whoſe ambition was boundleſs, at- 
tempted next to eſtabliſh the Portugueſe on the coaſt 
of Coromandel. With this view he made an attack 
upon Malacca, fituated near the ftraits of Sincapour, 
one of the richeſt cities in India, and the beſt adapted 
for commerce. It was the centre of the trade between 
dian ports. When Albuquerque appeared before Ma- 
lacca, he found it in a poſture of defence; and a new 
obſtacle conſpired to retard his progreſs. His friend 
Araujo was there a priſoner, and threatened with death 
the moment the city ſhould be beſieged. Deliberating 
how to act, while the ſentiments of friendſhip and 
ambition, perhaps of duty, ftruggled in his breaft, he 


—— 
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received the following billet from Araujo: Think 


« only of the glory and advantage of Portugal: if I 
& cannot be an inſtrument ot your victory, let me not 
« retard it.” The place was carried by ſtorm, after 
an obſtinate defence, and ſeveral changes of fortune. 
The Portugueſe found in it an immenſe booty, both 
in treaſure and precious commodities ; Albuquerque, 
whoſe heart was ſuperior to the charms of gold, eret- 
| 1 3 
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ed acitadel to ſecure his conqueſt, and returned to Got, 


Tu friendſhip of the Portugueſe was now courted by 
the Zamorin, Idalcan, and all the moſt formidable In- 
dianprinces, who offered to permit fortreſſes to be built 
and factorĩes to be eftabliſhed in any part of their do- 
minions. did not fail totake advantage of 
theſe offers; and judging that the ſeaſon was now arrived 
for giving the final blow to the Mahometan commerce 
in the Eaft, he embarked in his original projects, 
the conqueſt of Aden and of Ormus. 


Is his attempt upon Aden, which was the key of 
Egypt, Albuquerque miſcarried z but he committed 
ſo many ravages on the coaſts of the Red Sea, and in 
the ftraits of Babelmandel, as entirely ruined the 
commerce of the Egyptians. He was more ſucceſsful 
in his expedition againſt Ormus, at that time the moſt 
opulent and ſplendid city in the Eaſt. It appears to 
have been ſcarcely inferior to any thing that is related 
of ancient Tyre, either in wealth or in ſumptuouſneſs, 
in trade or in pleaſure; and like Tyre it was ſeated in 


a barren jiile. Like Tyre, it ſeemed only tohave been 


| A.D. 1515 


disjoined from th land, that it might become queen 
of the ocean. It was the greateſt mart in the univerſe; 


But its voluptuous inhabitants were little able to with- 
ſtand the impetuous and hardy valourof the 


Albuquerque ſoon made himſelf maſter of the place, and 
had the honour of receiving there an embaſſy from the 
king of Perfia*. 


Tux reduction of Ormus, which was the laſt enter. 
priſe of this truly great man, together with the | 
hon of Goa and Malacca, gave perfect ſecurity to the 
Portugueſe commerce in India. His ſucceſſors after- 
wards extended it to China and Japan ; ; but it was ne- 


ver more reſpectable than under Albuquerque. Yet 
this founder of his — 5 * died in diſgrace, 
and 
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and of a broken heart, if ever any man may be ſaid to 
have done ſo. Thar dauntleſs ſpirit which had encoun- 
tered ſo many enemies, and overcome fo many dan- 
gers, could not ſupport the frown of his prince. Ema- 
nuel, become jealous of his glory, had liſtened to the 
inſinuations of his enemies, appointed another governor 
in his place, and promoted thoſe whom he had ſent 
home as eriminals. When Albuquerque received this 
intelligence, he fighed and ſaid, · Can theſe things be 
«© fo?—1 incurred the hatred of men by my love for 
„ the king, and am diſgraced by him through flis pre- 
„ poſleffion for other men: to the grave. unhappy 
<< old man! to the grave !—thy actions will ſpeak for 
«© themſelves, and for thee 9.” 


Writs the Portugueſe, my dear Philip, were thus 
employed in making acquiſitions in the Eaſt, and ap- 
propriating to themſelves the moſt lucrative commerce 
in the known world, the Spaniards had diſcovered a 
new continent towards the Weſt: they had called into 
exiſtence, as it were, another world ; opened new 
ſources of trade, expanded new theatre: of dominion, 
„ of avarice, and 
of blood. 


CHRISTOPHER ts a Genoeſe navigator, 
who reſided at Liſbon, and who had devoted himſelf to 
the ſtudy of aftronomy, firſt conceived the idea of this 
newcontinent. The notion of the Antipodes, confidered 
by reaſon as a chimera, and by religion as impiety, ap- 
peared to him an ĩnconteſtable fact. But if Columbus 
had notadded the ftout heart of a hero to the enlightened 
mind and perſevering ſpirit of a philoſopher, the world 
might yet have been ignorant of his diſcoveries. The 
Genoeſe, his whom he propoſed to put 
in poſſeſſion of another hemiſphere, treated him as a 
— He unfolded his project, the grandeſt that 
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and Portugal without ſucceſs. At laſt he laid it before 


— 
A- D. 485. the court of Spain; where he long ſuffered all that neg - 


lect and contempt, which unſupported merit ſo often 
meets from men in office, who are too apt to deſpiſe 
what they do not underſtand. 


FExpinatD and Ifabella were then engaged in the 
conqueſt of Granada. The Spaniſh treaſury was ex- 
hauſted. But no ſooner were the Moors ſubdued, than 
the ambitious mind of Iſabella ſeemed to ſympathiſe 
with the bold ſpirit of Columbus. She offeredto pledge 
her jewels, in order to furniſh him with a fleet. 
Three ſmall veſſels were fitted out by other means: and 
Columbus ſet fail from the port of Palos in Andalufia, 
on the third of Auguſt, :492, in queſt of the Weſtern 
World, with the title of admiral, and viceroy of the 
iſles and lands which he ſhould diſcover **, 


TRANSCENDANT genius and ſuperlative courage, 
experience almoſt equal difficulty in carrying their de- 
figns into execution, when they depend on the aſſiſt - 
ance of others, Columbus poſſeſſed both; he exerted 
both : and the concurrence of other heads and other 
hearts were neceſſary to give ſucceſs to either: he had 
indolence and cowardice to encounter, as well as igno- 
rance and prejudice. He had formerly been laughed at 
as a viſionary ; he was now pitied as a deſperado. The 
Portugueſe navigators, in their firſt diſcoveries, had al- 
ways ſome reference to the coaſt : cape had pointed 
them to cape ; but Columbus with no land- mark but 
the heavens, nor any guide but the compaſs, boldly 
launched 1ato the ocean, without knowing what ſhore 
ſhould receive him, or where he could find reft for the 
fole of his foot. His crew murmured ; they mutinied : 
they propoſedto commit him to thoſe waves with which 
he io wantonly ſported, and return to Spain 


Taz 
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Tuis was a ſevere trial to the courage of Colum- 1 
bus; and Columbus only perhaps could have ſupported , 
it. The enthuſiaſm of genius added ftrength to his A. D. 242. 
natural fortitude. Cool and unconcerned himſelf 
about every thing but his great object, he had recourſe 
to the ſofteſt language. He encouraged his men by 
fair promiſes ; he deceived his officers by falſe reckon- 
ings : but all theſe means proving at laſt ineffeQual, 
he demanded three days indulgence ; at the end of 
which, if he did not diſcover land, he promiſed to 
abandon his project. His requeſt was granted; and 
on the morning of the ſecond day, October 12, to 1:8 
incxprefible joy, he got fight of one of the Lucayo 
iflands, to which he gave the name of San Salvador. 

He took of it in the name of their Catholic 


Majefties, and proceeded on his courſe **, 


AFTEx« leaving San Salvador, Columbus fell in with 
ſeveral more ſmall iſlands; to one of which he gave 
the name of Iſabella, in honour of his patroneſs, and 
to another that of Ferdinand, in compliment to the 
Catholic king. Theſe he rightly judged to belong to 
that Weſtern continent which he fought, and which 
he conjectured muſt reach to the Portugueſe ſettle- 
ments in India; hence the name of Weft Indies. At 
length he arrived at the iflandof Cuba, where he entered 
into ſome with the natives, and particu- 
larly with the women, from whom he learned, that the 
gold ornaments which they wore, came from Bohio, a 
large iſland to the ſouth-eaſt. Thither Columbus fteer- 
ed: what heart does not pant after gold! He ſooureach- 
ed Bohio, or Hayti, as it was called by the natives, to 
which he gave the name of Eſpanola, changed by us 
into Hiſpaniola. Here Columbus built a fort, and 
planted a little colony ; after which, having taken a 
general ſurvey of the ifland, and ſettled a friendly 
zatercourſe with the natives, he ſet out on his teturn to 
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Spain, carrying along with him a ſufficient quantity 
of gold to evince the importance of his diſcoveries, 


A.D. :492. and ſome of thoſe new people to complete the aftoniſh- 


ment of Europe. 


Tux natives of Hiſpaniola, and indeed of all the 
iſlands which Columbus had vifited, were an eaſy, indo- 
lent, harmleſs race. They were of a copper colour. 
The men and the girls went entirely naked : the wo- 
men had a mat of cotton wrapped about their loins. 
They had no hair on any part of the body but the 
head; which diftinftion alſo is common to the natives 
of the American continent. They confidered the 
Spaniards as divinities, and the diſcharge of the artille- 
ry as their thunder: they fell on their faces at the 
ſound. The women, however, ſeem very early to 
have had leſs awful apprehenfions of their new gueſts : 
for they no ſooner ſaw them, than they offered their 
favours, and courted their embraces as men. Some 
wicked wit may indeed ſay, that women from the be - 
ginning have been fond of ſuperior beings ; and if we 
credit ancient „ they often have had good reaſon 
for ſuch fondneſs. " But be that as it may, it is certain 
that the women of Hiſpaniola were fonder of the Spa- 
niards than of their huſbands. Their huſbands were 
not jealous of them: and in the arms of thoſe wantons 
the companions of Columbus are faid to have caught 
that fatal malady which has ftrewed with new thorns 
the paths of love; and which, if human happineſs is 
to be computed by the balance of pain and pleaſure, 
will be found to be more than a counterpoiſe to all the 


gold of Mexico, and all the diamonds of Brazil. 


Bvr let not this misfortune be brought as a charge 
againſt the great navigator. He could not know, that 
the new hemiſphere contained new maladics ; he could 
not foreice, that he ſhould import into Europe a diſ- 
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temper which would poiſon the ſprings of Life ; which 
would propagate diſcaſe from generation to generation; 
emaſculate the vigour of nations, and multiply a thou- 
ſand ways the miſeries of mankind !—And happily for 
him, his enemies were ignorant of it at his return. 
Colambus was received with univerſal acclamations 
of joy. "Thofe who had ridiculed his project, were the 
readieft to pay court to him. He was ordered into the 
preſence of Ferdinand and Iſabella, and deſired to fir 
covered like a grandee of Spain. Royal favour beam- 
ed upon him with unremitting brightneſs, and the 
church loaded him with its benediftions. Superfſti- 
tion lent its ſanction to thoſe diſcoveries which had 
been made in its defiance. Pope Alexander VI. iffaed 
a bull, confirming to the crown of Spain all the lands 
diſcovered, or to be diſcovered, weſt of the Canaries. 
A fleet of ſeventeen fail was was fitted out in a few 
months; and Columbus, veſted with yet more exten - 
five powers, and furniſhed with every thing neceſſary 
for diſcovery, for colonization, or for conqueſt, again 
committed himſelf to the waves in queſt of a Weſtern 
Continent. 


GREAT things were expected from this ſeeond voy- 
age; and many new iſlands were diſcovered : yet it 
ended in general diſappointment, misfortune, and diſ- 
guſt. When Columbus arrived at Hiſpaniola, with a 
multitude of miſſionaries, ſoldiers, and ſettlers, he 
found the fortreſs entirely ruined, and the garriſon all 
maſſacred. They had drawn upon themſelves this un- 
timely fate by their arrogance, licentiouſneſs, and ty- 
ranny. Theſe particulars he learned from the natives, 
accompanied with ſuch circumſtances, as left him no 
room to diſbelieve them. He therefore entered once 
more into a friendly correſpondence with thoſe artleſs 
people, eftabliſhed a new colony, and built the town 
of Iſabella. His next care was to diſcover the mines; 
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addreſs, by publiſhing the firſt voyages on the ſubjeR, 
and 
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near which he erected forts, and left garriſons to pro- 
te the labourers, But neither the wiſdom nor huma- 
nity of this great man were ſufficieat to preſerve order 
among his followers, or teach them fellow-feeling. 
of the natives; they quarrelled among themſelves; they 
clamoured againft their leader. Mortified by ſo many 
untoward circumftances, Columbus committed the go- 
vernment of the ifland to his brother Bartholomew, 
and returned to Spain with ſome ſamples of gold duft 
and gold ore, after having a ſecond time attempted in 
vain to diſcover a Weſtern continent. 


BazxTHOLOMEW Columbus ſuffered many hard- 
ſhips, and was on the point of ſinking under the muti- 
neers, before he received any aſſiſtance from the court 
of Spain; and though the great Chriſtopher was able 
to clear himſelf from all the aſperſions of his enemies, 
ſome years elapſed before he could obtain a third ap- 
pointment for the proſecution of his favourite ſcheme. 
At laft a ſmall fleet was granted him, and he diſcovered 
the continent of America, near the mouth of the river 
Oroonoko, on the firſt of Auguſt 1498. He carried off 
fix of the natives, and returned to Hiſpaniola, con- 
vinced that he had now reached the great object of his 
ambition. 


Bur while Columbus was reducing the mutineers in 
of the diſcovery of the Weſtern continent. The mer- 
chants of Seville having obtained permiffion to attempt 
diſcoveries, as private adventurers, ſent out four ſhips 
under the command of Alonzo de Ojeda, aſſiſted by 
Americus Veſpucius, a Florentine navigator. This 
fleet touched on that continent already diſcovered by 
Columbus ; and Americus, who was a man of much 
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and other artful means, gave his name to the New LETTER 


World, in prejudice to the illuſtrious Genoeſe. 


*** 
pariſon of what Columbus was doomed to ſuffer, His 
enemies having prevailed at court, a new governor was 
ſent to Hiſpaniola. He and his brother were put in 
irons, and ſent home in that condition, The Spaniſh 
miniſtry were aſhamed of the ity of their crea- 


ture: Columbus was ſet at liberty, and a fourth com- 


mand granted him for the proſecution of further diſco- A. D. 52 


veries. But this expedition did not prove more for- 
tunate than the former; for although Columbus 
touched at ſeveral parts of the American continent, 
where he exchanged trinkets for gold and pearls to a 
confiderable amount, he failed in his attempt to eſtab- 
liſh a colony on the river Yebra, in the province of Ve- 
ragua, and loſt every thing in his courſe home. He was 
ſhipwrecked on the iſland of Jamaica; his followers 
mutinied ; and after being alternately in danger of pe - 
riſhing by hunger or by violence, he arrived in Spain, 
to experience a more ſevere fate than either. Queen 
Iſabella was dead at his return. With her all his hopes 
of future favour periſhed. The court received him 
coldly. His ſervices. were too great for humility : 
his proud heart diſdained to ſue, and his aſpiring ſpi- 
rit could not fubmit to neglect. He retired to Vala- 
dolid, where he was ſuffered to fall a martyr to the 
of that monarch, to whom he had given 
the Weſt Indies, and for whom he had opened a paſ- 
fage into 2 ficher and more extenſive empire than was 
ever ſubdued by the Roman arms **. 


THERE is ſomething in true genius which ſeems to 
be effentially connected with humanity. Don Henry, 
Gama, and Columbus, proſecuted their diſcoveries, 
upon the moſt liberal principles, thoſe of mutual advan- 
tage: 
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tage: they ſought to benefit, not to deſtroy their ſpe- 
cies. After the death of Columbus, the maxims of 
Spain, like thoſe of Portugal, became entirely bloody. 
Religion, avarice, and vislence, walked hand in hand. 
The croſs was held up as an object of worſhip to thoſe 
who had never heard of the name of Jeſus; and mil- 
lions were deliberately butchered, for not embracing 
tenets which they could not underſtand ; not de- 
fivering treaſures which they did not poſſeſs, or not 
ſuffering oppreſſions which man was never born to 
bear, and which his nature cannot ſuſtain 7, 


Tux leader who purſued theſe new maxims with the 
leaſt violence to humanity, and moſt advantage to his 
country, was Fernando Cortez, the conqueror of 
Mexico. Before the diſcovery of that rich and pow- 
erful empire, the Spaniſh colonies of Hiſpaniola, Cuba, 
Jamaica, and Porto Rico, were in a flouriſhing condi- 
tion; frequent expeditions had been made to the con- 
tinent ; and ſettlements had been eftabliſhed in Caftel- 
lo del Oro, and the Iſthmus of Darien. At laſt a de- 
ſcent was made in the gulph of Mexico, and informa- 
tion received of the opulence and grandeur of the em- 
peror Montezuma and his capital. Velaſquez, gover- 
nor of Cuba, to whom that intelligence was commu- 
nicated, immediately reſolved upon the conqueſt of 
Mexico, and committed to Cortez, an officer hitherto 
more diſtinguiſhed by his merit than his rank, the ex - 
ecution of the enterpriſe ; and this gallant ſoldier, ac- 
compliſhed what appears too bold even for fiftion, the 
overthrow of an empire that could ſend millions into the 
field, with fo ſmall a force as five hundred men . 


A ſucceſs ſo unprecedented, in an unknown coun- 
try, muſt have. been accompanied with many favour- 
able cireumſtances, independent of the ability of the 
general, the courage of the troops, and even the ſupe- 


riority | 
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riority of weapons. Some of theſe we know. Wheri LETTER 


Cortez landed with his little army on the coaſt of Mex- 


ico, he met with a Spaniſh captive, who underſtood A. D. r5r9 


the dialef of the country, and whoſe ranſom he ob- 
tained. He alſo formed an intimacy with a fair A- 
merican, who ſoon learned the Caſtilian language, and 


became both his miſtreſs and his counſellor. Her at- 


tachment communicated itſelf to all the Mexican wo- 
men, who were generally neglected by their huſbands 
for the moſt abominable of all debaucheries ; that 
which perverts the animal inſtinct, confounds the dif- 
tinction of ſex, and defeats the leading purpoſe of na - 
ture. While the men oppoſed their naked breafts to 
the Spaniards, fell by their valour, or fled from their 
fury, the women every where flew to their embrace, 
rioted in their arms, and rendered them all the ſervices 
in their power. What cannot be done or undone by 
woman ! 


To theſe fortunate occcurrences may be added the 
arrival of the ambaſſadors of Montezuma, who endea- 
voured by preſents to engage the invaders to reimbark. 
The delay which this negociation produced, was of in- 
finite ſervice to Cortez. An army inftead of an em- 
baſſy, on his firſt landing, might have ruined him. 
He replied by his female interpreter, who beſt under- 
ſtood the Mexican tongue, that he was only an am- 
baſſador himſelf, and as fuch, could not depart with- 
out an audience of the emperor. This anſwer put 
the ambaſſadors of Montezuma to a ſtand. They re- 
ported it to the emperor. He was alarmed at the re- 
queſt. They redoubled their preſents : they employ - 
ed perſuaſions, but to no purpoſe. Cortez was inflex- 
ible. At laſt they had recourſe to threats, according 
to their inftruftions, and talked loudly of the forces 
and the treaſures of their country. © Theſe,” faid 
Cortez, turning to his campanions, * theſe are what 
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2 te we ſeck ; great perils and great riches.” Stronger 

X - motives could not have been offered to needy adventu- 

AD. :519. rere, burning with the ſpirit of chivalry. Their lea- 
der ſaw conqueſt in their looks; and having now re- 
ſelf againſt all hazards, he boldly marched towards 
the ſeat of the empire. 


Tux Spaniſh general, however, though fo little 
diffident of his own ſtrength, prudently negociated with 
ſuch princes and ftates as he found to be enemies to 
the Mexicans. Among theſe the moſt powerful was 
the republic of Tlaſcala. Cortez propoſed an alliance 
to the ſenate. It divided upon the ſubject; but at laſt 
came to a reſolution, not only to deny aſſiſtance to 
the Spaniards, but oppoſe them. This reſolution had 
almoft proved fatal to Cortez and his enterpriſe. The 
Tlaſcalans were a brave people, and brought a formi- 
dable army into the field ; but by the help of fire- 
arms, artillery, and cavalry, to theſe republicans 
above all things tremendous, the Spaniards after re- 
peated ſtruggles, were enabled to humble them. They 
ſaw their miſtake ; entered into a treaty with Cortez ; 
and were highly ſerviceable in his future operations. 


Tux invaders now advanced without interruption to 
the gates of Mexico. Montezuma was all irrefolution 
and terror. That mighty emperor, whoſe treaſures 
were immenſe, and whoſe ſway was abſolute; who was 
lord over thirty princes, each of whom could bring 
a numerous army into the field, was fo intimidated by 
the defeat of the Tlaſcalans, that he wanted reſolution 
to ſtrike a blow in defence of his dignity, The haugh- 
ty potentate who had ordered Cortez to depart his 
coaſts, introduced him into his capital. Inftead of 
making uſe of force, he had recourſe to perfidy. 
White be profeſſed friendſhip w the Spaniſh general, 
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ſettled at Vera Cruz, and yet in a feeble condition. 


he ſent an army to attack the Spaniſh colony, newly LET 
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Cortez received intelligence of this breach of faith, and 4. D. 1520. 


took one of the boldeſt reſolutions recorded in hiſtory. 
He immediately proceeded to the imperial palace, ac- 
companied by five of his principal officers, and arreſted 
Montezuma as his priſoner; carried him off to the 
Spaniſh quarters ; made him deliver to puniſhment the 
officer who had ated by his orders, and publicly ac- 


knowledge himſelf, in the feat of his power, the vaſlal 
of the king of Spain *?, 


In the midſt of theſe ſucceſſes Cortez was informed, 
that a new general, ſent by the governor of Cuba, 
was arrived with a ſuperior force to ſupplant him in 
the command, and reap the fruits of his victories. 
He marched againft his rival; he defeated him; he 
took him priſoner; and the vanquiſhed army, gained 
by his magnanimity and confidence, ranged themſelves 
under the ſtandard of Cortez, Thus reinforced, by 
an occurrence which threatened the extinction of his 
he returned with rapidity to Mexico, where 
he found full occaſion for this acceſſion of ſtrength. 


Tre Mexicans were all in arms, and had ſurround» 
ed the party, which Cortez had left to guard the em - 


peror. This inſurtection was occaſioned by the ava- 


rice and intemperate zeal of the Spaniards; who, on a 
ſolemn feſtival in honour of the Gods of the country, 
had maſſacred two thouſand of the Mexican nobles, 


under pretence of a ſecret conſpiracy, and ftript them 


of their precious ornaments, The ſpirit of the 


people was rouſed: they were incenſed at the con- 
- finement of their prince, they were filled with holy 


indignation at the inſult offered to their Gods, and 


they longed to revenge the fate of their nobility. 
Cortez found it difficult to reſiſt their fury. They 
Vor. II. R Per- 
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8 permitted him, however, to join his detachment, 


though not from motives of friendſhip or generoſity; 


. 
D. they hoped to involve the whole body of the Spaniards 


in one undiſtinguiſhed ruin. We have diſcovered,” 
ſaid they, that you are not immortal; and though 
t the death of every Spaniard fhould coft us a thou- 
% ſand lives, we are determined to complete your 
t deſtruction. After ſo great a ſlaughter, there will 
«© ſtill remain a ſufficient number to celebrate the 
% victory *.“ 


In conſequence of this reſolution, the Mexicans 
attacked the Spaniſh quarters with incredible bravery. 
They were ſeveral times repulſed, and as often return- 
ed to the charge with undiminiſhed ardour. They 
devoted themſelves chearfully to death; boldly ad- 
vanced in the face of the artillery ; threw themſelves 
in crowds upon the muſquetry, and fearleſly grappled 
the mouths of the guns in attempting to aſcend the for- 
tifications. Montezuma judged this a favourable op- 
portunity for obtaining his freedom and the departure 
of the Spaniards. On thofe conditions he conſented 
to employ his good offices with his people. He 
ſhewed himſelf on the ramparts clad in his royal robes, 
and endeavoured to engage the multitude to retire, 


They at firſt ſeemed overawed by the preſence of their 


ſovereign, and ready to obey his commands; but ſud- 
denly recollecting the pufillanimity of his behaviour, 
their love was changed into hate, their veneration in- 
to contempt, and a ſtone launched by an indignant 
arm, at once deprived Montezuma of the empire and 


his life **, 


Tars accident gave fincere concern to Cortez, and 
was a real misfortune to the Spaniards. The ſucceſ- 
ſor of Montezuma was a fierce and warlike prince, and 


reſolutely determined to ſupport the independency of 
his 
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kis country. Cortez, after ſeveral ineffectual ſtruggles, LE 
found himſelf under the neceffity of quitting the city, 


Ln. 
— 


The Mexicans harraſſed him in his retreat; they took A. D. 1526. 


from him all his baggage and treaſure; and they en · 
gaged him in the field, before he had time to recruit 
his forces, with an army of two hundred thouſand men. 
The enfigns of various nations waved in the air, and 
the imperial ſtandard of maſſy gold was diſplayed. 
Now was the time for heroiſm ; and ftronger proofs 
of it were never exhibited than in the valley of Otum- 
ba. Death or victory!“ was the charge, and the 
reſolution of every Spaniard, The Mexicans were 


ſoon broken, and a terrible ſlaughter enſued ; but freſh 


crowds ftill ruſhing in ſupplied the place of the ſlain, 
and the Spaniards muſt have ſunk under the fatigue of 


continual fighting, had not Cortez, by a happy pre- 


ſence of mind, put an end to the diſpute, and rendered 
the victory decifive. He ruſhed, at the head of his ca- 
valry, towards the imperial ſtandard, cloſed with the 
Mexican general who guarded it, and at one ſtroke of 
his lance tumbled him out of his litter. The ſtandard 
was ſeized, and the conſequence proved as Cortez ex - 
peed ; the enemy threw down their arms, and fled 
with precipitation and terrot 22. 


Tuis victory, and the affiſtance of the Tlaſcalans, 
encouraged Cortez to undertake the fiege of Mexico 
and another fortunate circumſtance enabled him to 
complete his conqueſt. The emperor Guatimozin was 
taken priſoner in attempting to make his eſcape. The 
city ſurrendered; and the whole empire ſubmitted to 


Tux capital of Mexico is repreſented as one of the 
moſt ſtriking monuments of human grandeur, Its ſpa- 
£10us ſquares, its ſumptuous palaces, itsmagnificent tems 
ples, —— 


bus 
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LETTER but we muſt not give entire credit to thoſe ſplendid de - 
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ſcriptions. The mechanical arts could not be carried 
to great perfection in a country where the uſe of iron 
was unknown; nor could the ſciences or liberal arts 
be cultivated with ſucceſs among a people ignorant of 
letters. The hieroglyphics, which they are faid to 
have made uſe of for communicating their ideas, could 
but imperfectly anſwer that purpoſe, in compariſon of 
general ſymbols ; and without a facile method of re- 
cording paſt tranſactions, and preſerving our own 

hts and thoſe of o:hers, fociety can never make 
any conſiderable progreſs. The religion of the Mex- 
icans is another proof of their barbarity ; for although 
we frequently find abſurd ceremonies prevail among 
poliſhed nations, we ſeldom or never meet with thoſe 
which are cruel. Civilized man has a feeling for man. 
Human blood was profuſely ſpilt upon the altars of tlie 
Mexican gods. Enormous ſuperſtition and exceffive 
defpotiſm always go hand in hand. When the mind is 
enſlaved, it is eaſy to enflave the body. Montezuma 
was the moſt abſolute ſovereign upon earth, and his 
ſubje&s the moſt abjc ſlaves. 


Tux conqueſt of Mexico was followed by that of 
Peru, a country abounding yet more in the precious 
metals. Peru had long been governed by a race of 
emperors, under the name of Incas, who were ſup- 
poſed to be the deſcendants of the Sun. The name 
of the Spaniſh conqueror was Pizarro, and that of the 
Inca upon. the throne at his arrival, Atahualpa. 
Alarmed at the ravages of the Spaniards, this prince 
agrecd to an interview with their general, in order 
to ſettle the conditions of a peace. Though Pizarro 
ſolicited the conference, he had no thoughts but of war. 
The Inca ĩt is ſaid was not more fincere in his profeſ- 
fions. He came to the place of meeting carried upon 
a throne of gold, and attended by upwards of ten thou- 

{and 
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fand men: twenty thouſand more are reported to have L 


waited his fignal. All the Peruvians were richly 
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dreſſed, and their arms glittered with gold and preci- 4. D. 1832 


ous ſtones. The avarice of the Spaniards was inflamed. 
Pizarro diſpoſed his followers, who did not exceed two 
hundred, in the moſt advantageous order, while Vin- 
centi Valverde, a Dominican friar, advanced towards 
Atahualpa, with a crucifix in one hand and a brevia- 
ry in the other. He addreſſed to the Inca, by the 
help of an interpreter, a long diſcourſe, unfolding the 
principles of the Chriſtian faith, and preſſinghim to em- 
brace that religion, and ſubmit himſelf to the king of 
Spain, to whom the pope had given Peru. Atahual- 
pa, who had liſtened with a good deal of patience, re- 
plicd thus to his pious admoniſher : ©* How extraya- 
« gant is it in the pope, to give away ſo liberally that 
«© which doth not belong to him! Ie is inferior, you 
& own, to God the Father, to God the Son, and to God 
the Holy Ghoſt: theſe art all your gods, and the gods 
cc only can diſpoſe of kingdoms. I ſhould like to be a 
« friend to the king of Spain, who has ſufficiently diſ- 
« played his power by ſending armĩes to ſuch diſtant 
&« countries; but I will not be his vaſſal. J owe tri- 
& bute to no mortal prince: I know no ſuperior upon 


t earth, The religion of my anceſtors I vencrate: 


4c and to renounce it would be equally abſurd and im- 
& pious, until you have convinced me it is falſe, and 
« that yours, which you would have me embrace, is 
te true, You adore a god, who dicd upon a gibbet; 
I worſhip the Sun, who never dies.“ 


«© VENGEANCE !”—cried Valverde, turning to- 
wards the Spaniards ;—* vengeance, my friends! 


« kill theſe dogs, who deſpiſe the religion of tlc 


6 croſs *3,”? 
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LETTER Taz word of command was given; the artillery 


LIII. 


played; the muſquetry fired ; the cavalry ſpread con- 
AD. 1532. fuſion and terror; while Pizarro advanced, at the 


head of a choſen band, and ſeized the perſon of 
the Inca. The ſlaughter was dreadful, and the pillage 
immenſe. The blow was final : Peru ceaſed to be an 
empire. The deſcendants of the Sun, who united in 
their perſon, both the regal and pontifical dignity, funk 
under a fet of banditti that knew not their birth. Af- 
ter draining Atahualpa of his treaſure, under pretence 
of a ranſom for his liberty, Pizarro condemned him to 
be burnt alive, as an obſtinate idolater. But by the 
mediation of father Valverde, bleſſed intercefſor ! the 
Inca's ſentence was changed into ſtrangling, on con- 
dition that he ſhould die in the Chriſtian faith ** ! 


Tux conqueſt of Mexico and Peru put the Spaniards 
at once in poſſeſſion of more ſpecie than all the other 
nations of Europe. Yet Spain, from that era, has con- 
tinued to decay. It has declined in population, 
induftry, and vigour. The vices attendant upon riches 
have corrupted all ranks of men, and enervated the na- 
tional ſpirit. From being the firſt kingdom in Europe, 
it is become one of the leaſt conſiderable. P 
has expenienced a like fate, fince the di of the 
paſſage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
ſettlement of Brazil. 


Tuxsz reflections naturally lead us to enquire, 
* How far the diſcoveries of the Portugueſe and Spa- 
% niards have been advantageous to Europe, or bene- 
* ficial to mankind.” The ſubject is complicated, and 
will beſt be illuſtrated by the ſequel of events, and the 


refleQtions ſuggeſted by fuch a train of particulars. 
Meanwhile I ſhall obſerve, that writers in general are 
wrong in aicribing to thoſe diſcoverics our preſent im- 

provement: 
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provements in commerce and civilization. Commerce W 


and civilization were faſt advancing in Europe, before 


the beginning of the ſixteenth century; and this quarter 
of the globe would have been nearly in the ſituation in 
whichwe now find it, though ſuch diſcoveries had never 
been made. We ſhould not indeed have had fo much 
ſpecic, but we ſhould have had lefs occafion for it : the 
price of labour would have been cheaper, and would 
have borne the ſame proportion to the price of provi- 
ſions, which would have anſwered the purpoſe of alarger 
quantity of circulating money. Our reſources in war 
would have been fewer; but our real ſtrength might per- 
haps have bcen greater, as we ſhould not have had oc- 
caſion to colonize and combat at both extremities of the 
globe. | 

IT muſt however be owned, that the paſſage by the 
Cape of Good Hope, ia the firſt inftance, has been of 
fingular ſervice to the general commerce of Europe. 
Our trade with India was formerly conducted by 
means of the Arabs, who conſequently had a ſhare in 
the profits : it is now entirely carried on by Europeans, 
Eurepean ſhips and European failors tranſport the 
commodities of the Eaft into our harbours. But in 
balance of this advantage, the new paſſage, by being 
open to every nation, has increaſed the taſte for Indian 
commodities, and whetted the avarice of man. It has 
made the nations of Europe maſſacre one another in the 
South of Afia, and rob and murder the induftrious in- 
habitant, without feeling or remorſe, while it has 


hurt the European manufacturer, by furaithing a ſo- 


reign cemmodity at a lower price than ke can afford 
to ſell. It has encouraged a loſing trade, for ſuch in 
general that with India muſt be accounted ; a trade 
which continues. to drain Europe of its bullion and ſpe- 
cie, the commodities of the Eaſt being chicfly pur- 
chaſed with gold and filver. 
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Tu mines of Mexico and Peru are neceſſary to ſup- 
ply that drain. In this view, the diſcovery of Ame- 
rica muſt be accounted a good, or at leaſt the palliation 
of an evil. Befides, the colonies eſtabliſhed in America 
and the Weft Indies, depend chiefly upon Europe for 
their manufactures, and furniſh an honeſt and comfort 
abl> æaintenance to millions of our people, who muſt 
otherwiſe have wanted bread, or have lived in the loweſt 
ſtate of wretchedneſs. In this view, America is fa- 
vourable both to induſtry and population. Theſe are 
ſolid advantages: and the ſuperabundance of the pre- 
cious metals alone could make Spain and Portugal 
overlook them, They are poor amid their treaſures ; 
while other nations profiting by their indolence, grow 
wealthy by ſupplying their wants. The labour of a 
people is the only deſirable ſource of their riches, and 
the only certain road to their felicity; though man- 
kind in general are fo ignorant as to fuppoſe, that 
they ſhould be happier without toil. 


AMERICA has increaſed the labour of Europe, and 
conſequently its happineſs, collectively confidered ; 
but the violent means by which the European colonies 
were eſtabliſhed in that country, and the 
which continue to be exerciſed againft the injured na- 
tives as often as they attempt to reinftate themſelves in 
their original rights, together with the brutal ſlavery to 
which another race of men are condemned, in order 
to cultivate the lands ſo unjuſtly ſeized and held, 
are circumſtances over which humanity muft ever 
mourn, and which the heart of every lover of his 
ſpecies will tell him no commercial, no political mo- 
tives can authoriſe or vindicate, 


W muſt now, my dear Philip, return to the line of 
general hiſtory, and enter upon that important era, 
when 
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when all the great powers on the European continent, LETTER 


made a trial of their firength in Italy; when religion . 
united with ambition to give new energy to the ſword ; 
when creeds, no leſs than kingdoms, became the ob- 


jeR of war, and fire and faggot were employed to en- 
force human belief. 
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LETTER LIV. 


A general View of the Affairs of Euxors from the Eleftion 
of CHARLEs V. till the Peace of CAMBRAY, iaclu- 


ding the Progreſs of the Reformation in GERMANY. 


HOUGH Maximilian could not prevail upon the 
German electors to chuſe his grandſon of Spain 
king of the Romans, he had diſpoſed their minds in fa- 
vour of that prince; and other circumſtances, on the 
death of the emperor, conſpired to the exaltation of 
Charles. The imperial crown had fo long continued 
in the Auftrian line, that it began to be confidered as 
hereditary in that family; and Germany, torn by re- 


 ligious diſputes, ftood in need of a powerful emperor, 


not only to preſerve its own internal tranquillity, but 
alſo to protect it againſt the vitorious arms of the 
Turks, who under Selim I. threatencd the liberties of 
Europe. This fierce and rapid conqueror had already 
ſubdued the Mamalukes, and made himſelf maſter of 
Egypt and Syria. The power of Charles appeared ne- 
ceſſaty to oppoſe that of Selim. The extenſive domi- 
nionsof the houſe of Auftria, which gave him an intereſt 
in the preſervation of Germany; the rich ſovercigaty 
of the Netherlands and Franche-Comté; the entire 
poſſeſſion of the great and warlike kingdom of Spain, 
together with that of Naples and Sicily, all united to 
hold him up to the firſt dignity among Chriſtian prin- 
ces ; and the New World ſeemed only to be called into 
exiſtence that its treaſures might enable him to defend 
Chriſtendom againſt the jafidels. Such was the lan- 


Zuage of his partizans, 
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Fx ancrs I. however no ſooner received intelligence LETTER 
of the death of Maximilian, than he declared himfelf a DS. 


candidate for the empire; and with no leſs confidence 
of ſucceſs than Charles. He truſted to his ſuperiot 
years and experience; his great reputation in arms, 
acquired by the victory at Marignan and the 

of Milan ; and it was farther urged in bis favour, that 
the impetuoſity of the French cavalry, added to the firm- 
neſs of the German infantry, would prove irreſiſtible, 
and notonly be ſufficient, under a warlike emperor, to ſet 
limits to the ambition of Selim, but to break entirely 
the Ottoman power, and prevent it from cycr becom- 
ing dangerous again to Germany. 


Born claims were jplaufible. The dominions of 
Francis were leſs extenfive, but more united than thoſe 
of Charles. His ſubjects were numerous, active, 
brave, lovers of glory, and lovers of their king. Theſe 
were ſtrong arguments in favour of his power, ſo ne- 
ceffary at this juncture, but he had no natural intereſt 
in the Germanic body; and the electors, hearing ſo 
much of military force on ench fide, became more a- 
larmed for the ir own privileges than the common fafety. 
They determined to reje& both candidates, and offer - 
ed the imperial crown to Frederic, ſurnamed the Wiſe, 
duke of Saxony. But he, undazzled by the ſplendour 
of an object courted with ſo much eagerneſs by two 
mighty monarchs, rejected it with a magnanimity fo 
leſs fingular than great. 


cc [Ix times of traquillity,” faid Frederic, * we 
«© wifh for an emperor who has no power to invade 
<< our liberties ; times of danger demand one, who 
<< 1s able to ſecure our ſafety. The Turkiſh armies, 
<< led by a warlike and victorious monarch, are now 
«© aſſembling: they are ready to pour in upon Ger- 
< many with a violence unknown in former ages. 
£© New 
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© New conjunctures call for new expedients. The 
« imperial ſceptre muſt be committed to ſome hand 
* more powerful than mine, or that of any other 
«© German prince, We poſſeſs neither dominions, 
©© nor revenues, nor authority, which enable us to en- 
« counter ſuch a formidable enemy. Recourſe muſt 
© be had, in this exigency, to one of the rival mo- 
© narchs. Each of them can bring into the field 
« forces ſufficient for our defence. But as the 
<« king of Spain is of German extraction, as he is a 
«© member and prince of the empire by the territories 
« which deſcend to him from his grand-father, and 
« as his dominions ftretch along that frontier which 
« lies moſt expoſed to the enemy, his claim, in my 
« opinion, is preferable to that of a ſtranger to our 
& language, to our blood, and to our country *.” 
Charles was elected in conſequence of this ſpeech. 


Tn two candidates had hitherto conducted their ri- 
valſhip with emulation, but without enmity. They 
had even mingled their competition with many expreſ- 
fions of friendſhip and regard. Francis in particular 
declared with his uſual vivacity, that his brother 
Charles and he were fairly and openly ſuitors to the 
ſame miſtreſs : © The moſt affiduous and fortunate,” 
cc added he, will win her; and the other muſt reſt 
& contented 2.” But though a generous and high 
minded prince, while animated by the hope of ſucces, 
might be capable of forming ſuch a philoſophic re- 
ſolution, it ſoon appeared that he had promiſed a mo- 
deration too refined for humanity, and which he was 
little able to practiſe. The preference was no ſooner 
given to his rival, than Francis diſcovered all the paſ- 
ſions natural to diſappoĩnted ambition. He could not 
ſuppreſs his chagrin and indignation, at being baulk- 
ed in his favourite purſuit, and rejected in the face of 
2 Europe, for a youth yet unknown to fame. The 
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ſpirit of Charles reſented ſuch contempt: and from LETTER 


this jealouſy, as much as from oppoſition of intereſts, 1 
aroſe that emulation between thoſe two great mo- A. D. 1820. 
narchs, which involved them in almoſt perpetual hoſ- 

tilities, and kept their whole age in movement. 


Wurx princes or private perſons are reſolved to 
quarrel, it is eaſy to find a cauſe of diſcord. Charles 
and Francis had many interfering claims in Italy ; and 
the latter thought himſelf bound in honour to reſtore 
the king of Navarre to his dominions, unjuſtly ſeized 
by the crown of Spain. They immediately began to 
negociate; and as Henry VIII. of England was the 
third prince of the age in power and in dignity, his 
friendſhip was cagerly courted by each of the rivals. 
He was the natural guardian of the liberties of Europe. 
Senſible of the conſequence which his fituation gave 
him, and proud of his pre- eminence, Henry knewſit to 
be his intereſt to keep the balance even between the 
contending powers, and to reſtrain both, by not join- 
ing entirely with either; but he was ſeldom able to 
reduce his ideas to practice: he was governed by ca- 
price more than by principle; and the paſſions of the 
man were ever an over-match for the maxims of the 
king. Vanity and reſentment were the great ſprings 
of all his undertakings; and his neighbours, by touch- 
ing theſe, found an eaſy way to draw him into their 
meaſures, and force him upon many rafh and inconſi- 
derate caterpriſes. 


ALL the impolitic ſteps in Henry's government, 
muſt not, however, be imputed to the prince; many 
of them were occafioned by the ambition and avarice 
of his prime miniſter and favourite, cardinal Wolſey. 
This man, who by his talents and accompliſhments, 

had rifen from one of the loweft conditions in life, to 
the higheſt employments both in church and flate, en- 


joyed 
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LEVTER joyed a greater degree of power and dignity, than any 
Loney Engliſh ſubject ever poſſeſſed, and governed the havgh- 
A.D. 2520. ty, preſumptuous, and untraftable ſpirit of Henry 


with abſolute authority. Equally rapacious and pro- 
fuſe, he was inſatiable in defiring wealth; vain and 
oftentatious, he was greedy of adulation; of boundleſs 
ambition, he aſpired after new honours with an eager- 
neſs unabated by his former ſucceſſes: to theſe paſſi- 
ons he himſelf ſacrificed every conſideration, divine 
and human ; and whoever ſought to obtain his favour, 
or that of his maſter, found it neceſſary alſo to facri- 
fice liberally to them. 


Faarxcis was equally well acquainted with the 
character of Henry and of his miniſter. He had ſucceſs- 


fully flattered Wolſey's pride, by honouring him with 
particular marks of his confidence, and beſtowing up- 
on him the appellations of Father, Tutor, and Gover- 
nor; and he had obtained the reſtitution of Tournay, 
by adding a penſion to theſe reſpectful titles. He now 
ſolicited an interview with the king of England near 
Calais; in hopes of being able, by familiar converſa- 
tion, to attach him to his friendſhip and intereſt, 
while he the cardinaPs vanity, by affording 
him an opportunity of diſplaying his magnificence in 
the preſence of two courts, and of diſcovering to the 
two nations his influence over their monarchs. 


PoLitic though young, Charles dreaded the ef- 
fects of this projected interview between two gallant 
princes, whoſe hearts were no leſs ſuſceptible of friend- 
thip, than their manners were of inſpiring it. Find- 
ing it impoſſible, however, to prevent a viſit, in which 
the vanity of all parties was ſo much concerned, he 
voured to defeat its purpoſe, and to pre-occupy 
the favour of the Engliſh monarch, and of his miniſ+ 
ter, by an act of complaiſance ſtill more flattering and 
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more uncommon. Relying wholly upon Henry” s ge- LETTER 


nerofity fi or his fafety, he landed at Dover, in his way 


from Spain to the Low Countries. The king of Eng- A. D. 1820 


land, who was on his way to France, charmed with 
ſuch an inſtance of confidence, haſtened to receive his 
royal gueſt; and Charles, during his ſhort ftay, had 
the addreſs not only to give Henry favourable impref- 
ſions of his character and intentions, but to detach 
Wolſey entirely from the intereſt of Francis. The 
tiara had attracted the eye of that ambitious prelate; 
and as the emperor knew that the papacy was the ſole 
point of elevation, beyond his preſent greatneſs, at 
r bated in- 
tereſt on the firſt vacancy ?, 


Tux day of Charles's departure, Henry went over 
to Calais with his whole court, in order to meer 
Francis. Their interview was in an open plain be- 
tween Guiſnes and Ardres; where the two kings and 
their attendants diſplayed their magnificence with ſuch 
emulation and profuſe expence, as procured it the 
name of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Here Henry 
erefted a ſpacious houſe of wood and canvas, framed 
in London, on which, under the figure of an Engliſh 
archer, was the following motto: © He prevails whom 


I favour;” alluding to his own political fituation, as 


holding in his hands the balance of power among the 
potentates of Europe, Feats of chivalry, however, 
parties of gallantry, and fuch exerciſes as were in that 
age reekoned manly or elegant, rather than ſerious bu- 
fineſs, occupied the two courts during the time that 
they continued together, which was eighteen days:— 
and here I cannot help noticing a circumſtance which 
ſtrongly marks the manners of thoſe times, and their 
contraſt to ours, if not their comparative ruſticity. 
After the French and Engliſh wreſtlers had exerciſed 
their —_—_ and agility, which, in the phraſe of the 
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France and England, ſays Fleuranges, retired to a tent, 


D. 15:0. where they drank together, and the king of England 


ſeizing the king of France by the collar, ſaid, My 
brother, I muſt wreſtle with you!” and attempted 
once or twice to trip up bis heels; but the king of France, 
who was an excellent wreſtler, twiſted him round, and 
threw him on the ground with great violence. Henry 
wanted to renew the ſtruggle, but was prevented 4. 


AFTER taking leave of this ſcene of diſſipation, the 
king of England paid a viſit to the emperor and Mar- 
garet of Savoy at Gravelines, and engaged them to go 
along with him to Calais; where the artful and politic 
Charles completed the impreſſion which he had begun 
to make on Henry and his favourite, and effaced all 
the friendſhip to which the frank and nature 
of Francis had given birth. He renewed his afſu- 
rances of aſſiſting Wolſey in obtaining the papacy ; 
and he put him in preſent poſſeſſion of the revenues 
belonging to the ſees of Badajox and Palencia in Spain. 
He flattered Henry's pride, by convincing him of his 
own importance, and of the juſtneſs of the motto 
which he had choſen; offering to ſubmit to his ſole 
arbitration, any difference that might ariſe between 
him and Francis. 


Trrs important point being ſecured, Charles re- 
paired to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he was ſolemnly in- 
veſted with the crown and ſceptre of Charlemagne, in 
preſence of a more ſplendid and numerous aſſembly 
than had appeared on any former inauguration. - About 
the ſame time Solyman the Magnificent, one of the 
moſt accompliſhed, enterpriſing, and victorious of the 
Turkiſh princes, and a conſtant and formidable rival 
to the emperor, aſcended the Ottomaa throne. 
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Tux firſt act of Charles's adminiftration was, to LETTER 


appoint a diet of the empire to be held at Worms, in 


order to concert with the princes proper meaſures for A. D. 2620. 


checking the progreſs of © thoſe new and 

cc opinions, which threatened to diſturb the peace of 
© Germany, and to overturn the religion of their 
cc anceſtors.” I he opinions propagated by Luther and 
his followers, were here meant. That bold innovator, 
after the diet at Augſburg, and the death of Maxi- 
milian, had fearleſsly promulgated his opinions, under 
the protection of the Elector of Saxony, to whom the 
vicariat of that part of Germany which is governed by 
the Saxon laws was committed, during the interreg- 
num which preceded the election of Charles V. and 
his opinions were ſuffered to take root in different 
places, and to grow up to ſome degree of ſtrength and 
firmneſs. But Leo X. though little ſkilled in ſuch con · 
troverſies, came at laſt to be alarmed at Lutlier's pro- 
greſs, and convinced that all hopes of recluiming him 
by forbearance were in vain. A bull of excommuni- 
cation was iffued againft him: his books were ordered 
to be burnt ; and he himſelf was delivered over to Sa- 
tan, as an obſtinate heretic, if he did not, within ſixty 
days, publicly recant his errors. 


Trrs ſentence did not diſconcert or intimidate Lu- 
ther. After renewing his appeal to a general council, 
he publiſhed remarks upon the bull of excommunica- 
tion, and boldly declared the pope to be the Man of 
Sin, or Antichriſt, whoſe appearance is foretold in the 
Revelations of St. John; declaimed againſt his tyran- 
ny and uſurpations with greater violence than cver; 
exhorted all Chriſtian princes to ſhake off ſuch an ig- 
nominious yoke; and boaſted of his own happineſs 
in being marked out as the object of eccleſiaſtical in- 
dignation, becauſe he ventured to aſſert the liberty of 
mankind. Nor did he confine his contempt of the 
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papal power to words alone: he affembled all the pro- 
feſſors and ſtudents of ihe univerſity of Wittemberg, 


A. D 1,20. and with great pomp, and before a vaſt multitude of 


4. D. 1521 


ſpectators, caſt the volumes of the canon law, together 
with the bull of -xcommunicat:ion, into the flames 
and his example was imitated in ſeveral cities of Ger- 


many *. 


Svcu was the progreſs which Luther had made, 
and ſuch the ſtate of his party, when Charles arrived 
in Germany. No ſecular prince had yet embraced 
the reformer's opinions ; no change in the eftabliſhed 
forms of worſhip had been introduced, nor any en- 
croachments made upon the poſſeſfions or juriſdiction 
of the clergy : a deep impreſſion, however, was made 
upon the minds of the people; their reverence for an- 
cient inftitutions and doctrines was ſhaken ; and the 
materials were already ſcattered which produced the 
combuſtion that ſoon ſpread all over Europe. Charles 
ſaw the flames gathering; and, as he found it neceſſary 
to ſecure the friendſhip of Leo, he called Luther to ap- 
pear before the diet at Worms. Luther did not heſi- 


tate a moment about yielding obedience, but accom- 


panied the herald who brought the emperor's letter 
and ſafe - conduct. I am lawfully called to appear 
tc in that city,” replied he to ſome of his friends, who 
were anxious about his ſafety ; © and thither I will go 
4 in the name of the Lord, though as many devils as 
«© there are tiles on the houſes were there combined 
« againſt me 7.” 


Hap vanity and the love of applauſe, from which 
no human heart is free, been the ſole principles by 


which Luther was influenced, his reception at Worms 


was ſuch as he might have reckoned a full reward for 
all his labours. Great crowds aſſembled to behold 
him whenever be walked abroad; and his apartments 
were 
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were daily filled with princes and perſonages of the LETTFR 


LIV. 


higheſt rank, who treated him with all the reſpet uUamus 
that is due to ſuperior merit, but which is more AD. 1322. 


particularly commanded by thoſe who poſſeſs the pow- 
er of directing the underſtanding and the ſentiments 
of others. Rank or birth can receive no homage fo 
flattering ; for they can receive none ſo ſincere, or 
which has ſo immediate a reference to thoſe qualities, 
which men call their own. Luther was not, how- 
ever, intoxicated ; he behaved before the diet with 
equal decency and firmneſs. He readily acknow- 
ledged an exceſs of vehemence and acrimony in his 
controverſial writings ; but he refuſed to retra@ his 
bpinions, till convinced of their falſehood, or conſent 
to their being tried by any other ſtandard than the 
ſcripture, Neither threats nor entreaties could prevail 
on him to depart from this reſolution : ſome of the ec- 
clefiaſtics therefore propoſed to imitate the example of 
the council of Conſtance, in its proceeding with re- 
gard to John Huſs; to commit to the flames the au- 
thor of this peſtilent hereſy, now in their power, and 
deliver the church at once from ſo dangerous an evil; 
but the members of the diet refufing to expoſe the 
German integrity to freſh reproach by a ſecond vio- 
lation of public faith, and Charles being no leſs un- 
willing to bring a ſtain upon the beginning of his ad- 
miniſtration by ſuch an ignominious action, Luther 
was permitted to depart in ſafety. A few days after 
he left the city, a ſevere edi& was ifſued in the empe- 
ror's name, and by authority of the diet, forbidding 
any prince to harbour him, and requiring all to con- 
cur in ſeizing his perſon, as foon as his ſafe- conduct 
was expired *, But the elector of Saxony, his faithful 
patron, took him again, though ſecretly, into his pro- 
tection 1 Luther, in ſolitude, propagated his opinions; 


and Charles, for a time, found other matters to cngage 


his attentions 
L 2 Tuz 
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Tux Spaniards, diffatisfied with the departure of 
their ſovereign, whoſe election to the empire they fore- 
ſaw would interfere with the adminiſtration of kis own 
kingdom, and incenſcd at the avarice of the Flemings, 
to whom the direction of public affairs had been com- 
mitted fince the death of cardinal Ximenes, ſeveral 
grandees, in order to ſhake off this oppreſſion, entered 
into an affociation, to which they gave the name of 
the Sancta JunAa, and the ſword was appealed to, as 
the means of redreſs. This ſeemed to Francis a fa- 
vourable juncture for reinftating the family of John 
d' Albret in the kingdom of Navarre. Charles was 
at a diſtance from that part of his dominions, and the 
troops uſually ſtationed there had been called away to 
quell the commotions in Spain. A French army, un- 
der Andrew de Foix, ſpeedily conquered Navarre ; 
but that young and inexperienced nobleman, dazzled 
with ſucceſs, and puſhed on by military ardour, ven- 
tured to enter Caſtile. The Spaniards, though divi- 
ded among thernſelves, united againft a foreign ene- 
my, routed his forces, took him priſoner, and reco- 
vered Navarre in a ſhorter time than he had ſpent 
in ſubduing it. 


HosT1LITIEs thus begun in one quarter, between 
the rival monarchs, foon ſpread to another. The king 


of France encouraged the duke of Bouillon to make 
war againſt the emperor, and invade Luxembourg. 
Charles, after humbling the duke, attempted to enter 
France, but was repelled and worſted before Mezieres, 
by the famous chevalier Bayard, diſtinguiſhed among 
his cotemporaries by the appellation of The Knight 
without fear, and without repraach; and who united the 
talents of a great general to the punctilious honour 
and romantic gallantry of the heroes of chivalry. 
Francis broke into the Low Countries, where, by an 
exceſs of caution, an error not natural to him, he loſt 
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an opportunity of cutting off the whole imperial army ; 3 


and what was of ſtill more conſequence, he diſguſted 


— 
the conſtable Bourbon, by giving the command of the A. D. 1522, 


van to the duke of Alengon 9%, 


Dvur1NG theſe operations in the field, an unſueceſſ- 
ful congreſs was held at Calais under the mediation of 
Henry VIII. It ſerved only to exaſperate the parties 
which it was intended to reconcile. A league was ſoon 
after concluded by the intrigues of Wolſey, between 
the pope, Henry, and Charles, againſt France. Leo 
had already entered into a ſeparate league with the em- 
peror, and the French were faſt lofing ground in Italy 25. 


Tux inſolence and exactions of Marefhal de Lau- 
trec, governor of Milan, had totally alienated the af - 
ſections of the Milaneſe from France. They reſolved 
to expel the troops of that nation, and put themſelves 
under the government of Francis Sforza, brother to 
Maximilian, their late duke. In this reſolution they were 
encouraged by the pope, who excommunicated Lau- 
trec, and took into his pay a confiderable body of Swiſs. 
The papal army commanded by Proſper Colonna, an 
experienced general, was joined by ſupplics from Ger- 
many and Naples, while Lautrec, neglected by his 
court, and deſerted by the Swiſs in its pay, was un- 
able to make head againſt the enemy. The city of 
Milan was betrayed by the inhabitants to the confede- 
rates; Parma and Placentia were united to the eccleſi- 
aſtical ftate ; and of their conqueſts in Lombardy, on - 
ly the town of Cremona, the caſtle of Milan, and a 
few inconſiderable forts remained in the hands of the 
French “. 


Leo X. received the account of this rapid ſucceſs 
with ſuch tranſports of joy, as are faid to have brought 
on a fever, which occaſioned his death. The ſpirit of 
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the conſederacy was Lroken, and its operations fuf- 
pended by this accident. The Swiſs were recalled ; 
ſome other mercenaries disbanded for want of pay; 
and only the Spaniards, and a few Germans in thc em- 
peror's ſervice, rem; ned to defend the uuciy of Milan. 
But Lautrec, vo with the remnaat of his army had 
taken ſhelter in ie Venetian territories, deſtitute 
both of men and money, was unable to improve this 
favourable opportunity as he withed. All his efforts 
were rendered ineffectual, by the vigilance and abi- 
lity of Colonna and his aflociates. 


MEAaxTIME much diſcord prevvi!ed inthe conclave, 
Wolſey's name, notwithſtandingall the emperor's mag- 
nificent promiſes, was ſcarcely mentioned there, ju- 
lio de Medici, Leo's nephew, thought himfelf urge 
the election; when, by an unexpected turnof tune, 
Cardinal Adrian of Utrecht, Charles vrocepior, who 
at that time governed Spain iu th: ezperor s name, 
was ynanimouſly raited to the papacy, to the aftoni{h- 
ment of all Europe, and the great diig uſt of the Icalians. 


Fz a7c1s,roufed by the riſing coniequenceof his ri- 


val, re{olvv'd toexert himieif with freſh vigour, in or- 


der to wreſt from him his late couqueſis in Lombardy. 
Lavtrec received a ſupp!y ot money, and a recruit of 
ten thouſand Swiis, With this reinforcement he was 
enabled once more to act offenſively, and even to ad- 
vance within a few miles of the city of Milan; when 
money again failing him, and the Swiis growing mu- 
tinous, he was obliged to attack the imperialiſts in 
their camp at Bicocca, where he was repulſed with 
great flaughter, having loft his braveſt officers and 
beſt troops. Such of the Swiſs as ſurvived ſet out im- 
mediately for their own country; and Lautrec, diſ- 
pairing of being able to keep the field, retired into 


France. Genoa, which {till remained ſubject to Fran- 


cis, 
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cis, and made it eaſy to execute any ſcheme for the 8 
recovery of Milan, was ſoon after taken by Colonna: _ 3 
the authority of the emperor and his faction was every 4. D. 1822. 
where eſtabliſhed in Italy. The citadel of Cremona 

was the ſole fortreſs which remained in the hands of 

the French *. 


Tre affliction of Francis for ſuch a ſucceſſion of 
misfortunes, was augmented by the unexpected arri- 
val of an Engliſh herald, who in the name of his ſo- 
vereign declared war againſt France. The courage 
of this excellent prince, however, did not forſake 
him; though his tieaſury was exhauſted by expenſive 
pleaſures, no leſs than by hoſtile enterpriſes, he aſſem- 
bled a confiderable amry, and put his kingdom in a poſ- 
ture of defence for refiſting this new enemy, without 
abandoning any of the ſchemes which he was forming 
againft the emperor. He was ſurpriſed, But not alar- 
med at ſuch a denunciation. 


MEAanwniLle Charles, willing to draw as much ad- 
vantage as poſſible from ſo powerful an ally, paid a ſe- 
cond viſit to the court of England in h's way to Spain, 

where his preſence was become neceil..cy. His ſucceſe 

exceeded his moſt ſanguine expectations. He not 
only gained the entire friendſhip of Henry, who pub- 

licly ratified the treaty of Bruges, but diſarmed the 
reſentmentof Wolſey, by aſſuring him of the papacy on 

Adrian's death; an event ſeemingly not diſtant, by 
reaſon of his age and infirmities. In conſequence of 

theſe negociations an Enzliſh army invaded France, 
| under the command of the carl of Surrey ; who at the 
end of the campaign, was obliged to retire, with his 
forces greatly reduced, without being able to make 

himſelf maſter of one place within the French froatic-, 
Charles was more fortunate in Spain: he ſoon quelled 

the tumults which had there ariſen in his ablence. 
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Wurkx the Chriſtian princes were thus waſting each 


L—— Other's ſtrength, Sulyman the Magnificent entered 
A. D. 1522. Hungary, and made himſelf maſter of Belgrade, reck- 


oned the chief barricr of that kingdom againſt the 
Turkiſh power. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he 
turned his victorious arms againft the iſland of Rhodes, 
at that time the {cat of the knights of St. John of Je- 
ruſalem; and though every prince in that age acknow- 
ledged Rhodes to be the great bulwark of Chriſtendom 
in the Eaft, to violent was their animoſity againſt each 
other, that they ſuffered Solyman without diſturbance 
to carry on his operations againft that city and iſland. 
Lifle * daw, the grand maſter, made a gallant defence; 
but ter incredible efforts of courage, patience, and 
military cor duꝗ, during a ſiege of fix months, he was 
obliged to Firrznder the place, having obtained an 
honourable capit lation from the fultan, who admi- 
red and :zeip<fed his heroic qualities 23. Charles and 
Francis were equally aſhamed of having occaſioned 
ſu h a loſs to Chriſtandom by their conteſts; and the 
emp by way cf reparation, granted to the knights 
of St. Jour tio ima! 14.4 of Malta, where they fix- 
ed their refidence, and continued long to retain their 
antient ſpirit, though much diminiſhed in power and 
ſpleadour. 


ADRIAN VI though the creature of the emperor,ſand 


devoted to his intereſt, endeavoured to aſſume the im- 
partiality which became the common father of Chriſt- 
endom, and labourcd to reconcile the contending 
princes, that they might unite in a league againſt So- 
lyman, whoſe conqeuſt of Rhodes rendered him more 
formidable than ever to Europe. The Italian ſtates 
were no leſs defirous of peace than the pope : and fo 
much regard was paid by the hoſtile powers to the ex- 
hortatioas of his holin ſs, and to a bull which he iſſued, 


requiring all Chriſtian princes to conſent to a truce 
for 
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for three years, that the imperial, the French ani the LETTER 


Engliſh ambaſſadors at Rome, were impowered to treat 
of that matter; but while they waſted their time in ,A-D. 1522. 


fruitleſs negociations, their maſters were continuing 
their preparations for war; and other negociations 
ſoon took place. The confederacy againſt France be- 
came more formidable than ever. 


Tux Venetians, who had hitherto adhered to the 

French intereft, formed enga with the emperor 
for ſecuring Francis Sforza in the poſſeſſion of the duchy 
of Milan; and the pope, from a perſuaſion that the am- 
bition of the French monarch was the only obftacle to 
peace, acceded to the fame alliance. The Floren- 
tines, the dukes of Ferrara and Mantua, and all the 
Italian powers, followed this example. Francis was 
left without a fingle ally, to reſiſt the efforts of a mul- 
titude of enemies, whole armies every where threatened, 
and whoſe territories encompaſſed his dominions, 
The emperor in perſon menaced France with an inva- 
fion on the fide of Guienne; the forces of England 
and the Netherlands hovered over Picardy, and a nu- 
merous body of Germans was preparing to ravage 
Burgundy *?, 


Tux dread of ſo many and ſuch powerful adverſa - 
ies, it was thought would have obliged Francis to keep 
wholly on the defenſive, or at leaſt have prevented him 
from entertaining any thoughts of marching into Italy. 
But it was the peculiar character of this prince, too apt 
to become negligent upon ordinary occaſions, to reuſe 
at the approach of danger, and not only to encounter 
it with ſpirit and intrepidity, but to provide againſt 
it with diligence and induſtry. Before his enemies 
were able to ſtrike a blow, Francis had affembled a 
great , with which he hopcd to diſconcert all the 


S 
emperor's ſchemes, by marching it in pern into Italy: 
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and this bold meaſure, the more formidable becaufe 
unexpected, could ſcarcely have failed of the defired 
cite, had it been immediately carried into execation. 
But the diſcovery of a domeſtic conſpiracy, which 
threatened the deſtruction of his kingdom, obliged 
Francis to top ſhort at Lyons. 


Cnanres duke of Bourbon, lord high conſtable of 
France, was a prince of the moiſt ſhining merit : his 
at talents cqually fitted him for the council or the 
field, while his eminent fervi.cs to the crown entitled 


him to its firſt favour. But unhappily Louiſa ducheſs 


of Angouleme, the king's mother, had contracted a vi- 
olent averfion againſt the houſe of Bourbon, and had 
taught her ſon, over whom the had acquired an abſo- 
lute aiccndant, to view all the conſtable's actions with 
a jealous cyc. After repeated affronts he retired from 
court, and began to liſten to the advances of the em- 
peror's miniſters. Meantime the ducheſs of Bourbon 
died; and as the conſtable was no leſs amiable than ac- 
compliſhed, the ducheſs of Angouleme, ſtill ſuſcep- 
tible of the tender paſſions, formed the ſcheme of mar- 
rying him. But Bourbon, who might have expected 
every thing to which an ambitious mind can aſpire, 
from the doating fondneſs of a woman who governed 
her fon and the kingdom, incapable of imitating Lou- 
iſa in her ſudden tranſition from love to hate, or of 
meanly counterfeiting a paſſion for one who had ſo 


long purſued him with unprovoked malice, rejected 


the match with diſdain, and turned the propoſal into 
ridicule. At once deſpiſed and infulted by the man 
whom love only could have made her ceaſe to perſecute, 
Louiſa was filled with all the rage of dilappointed wo- 
man; ſhe reſolved to ruin, ſince ſhe could not marry 
Bourbon. For this purpo'e the commenced an ini- 
quitous ſuit againſt him; and by thc chicanery of 
chancellor Du Prat, the confal!'c was ſtript of his 

| whole 
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whole family eftate. Driven to deſpair by ſo many LETTER 
injuries, he had recourſe to meaſures which deſpair * ; 
alone could have diftated io him, He entered into a AD. 223. 
ſecret correſpoudence with the emperor and the king of 
England; and he propoſed, as ſoon as Francis ſhould have 

eraſſod the Alps, to raiſe an imurrection among his 

nu actous vaflals, and introduce foreign enemies into 

the :cartof France | 


Heri Francis got intimation of this conſpiracy 
bef re he left the kingdom: but not being fulficiently 
convinced of the conſtable's guilt, he ſuffered fo dan- 
gerou* a foe to efcape ; and Zourton, entering into the 
empcror*- ervice, emp!o; cd all the force of his enter- 
priſin gg us, an: his great talents fur war, to the pre- 
judice of is prince and his native country, He took 
a ſevere revenge for all his wrongs, 


Ix con eq of the diſcovery of this plot, and the 
eſcope of powerful conſpirator, Francis relinquiſhed 
his inte tion of leading his army in perſon into Italy. 
He was ig 1rant how far the infection had ſpread 
among his ſubjects, and afrid that his abſence might 
encourage them to make ſome deſperate attempt in fa- 
vour of a man ſo much beloved. He did not however 
abandon his defign on the Milaneſe, but feat forward 
an army of thirty thouſand men, under the command 
of admira! Ponnivet. Colonna, who was entruſted 
with the defence of that duchy, was in no condition 
to reſiſt ſuch a force; and the city of Milan, on which 

ö the whole territory depends, muſt have fallen into the 
hands of the French, had not Bonnivet, who poſſeſſed 
none of the talents of a general, waſted his time in 
frivolous enterpriſes, till the inhabitants recovered 
from their conſternation. The imperial army was re- 
inforced. Colonna died, and Langoy, viceroy of Na- 
pics, ſuccceded him in the command; but the chief 

| | direc- 
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= i direction of military operations was committed to 
Ly Bourbon and the marquis de Peſcara, the greateſt gene- 
AD. 1524. rals of their age. Bonnivert, deſtitute of troops to op- 


poſe this new army, and ftill more of the talents 
which could render him a match for its leaders, after 


various movements and encounters, was reduced to the 
neceſſit y of attempting a retreat into France. He was 
followed by the imperial generals, and routed at Bi- 
agraſſa. 


Hr ax fell the chevalier Bayard, whoſe contempt of 
the arts of courts prevented him trom ever rifing to 
the chief command, but who was alwa s called in times 
of real danger, to the poſts of quiliculty and import- 
ance. Bonnivet being wounded, the condudt of the rear 
was committed to Bay ard. He put himſelf at the he=d 
of the men at arms, and animating them by his pre- 
ſence and example, to ſuſtain the whole ſhock of the 
imperial army, he gained time for the reſt of his coun- 
try men to make good their retreat. But 1n that ſervice 
he received a mortal wound; and being unable any longer 
to continue on horſeback, he ordered one of his at- 
tendants to place him under a tree, where he calmly 
waited the approach of death. In this fituation he was 

found by Bourbon, who led the foremoſt of the ene - 
my's troops, and expreſſed much ſorrow for his fate. 
„ Pity not me !” cried the high-minded chevalier : 
& die, as a man of honour ought, in the diſcharge 
« of my duty; but pity thoſe, who fight againft their 
© king, their country, and their oath '*,” 


Tux emperor and his allies were leſs ſucceſsful in 
their attempts upon France. They were baftled in 
every quarter: and Francis, though ftript of his Ita- 
lian dominions, might ftill have enjoyed in ſafety, 
the glory of having defended his native kingdom agaĩaſt 
one half of Europe, and have bid defiance to all his 


enemies; 
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enemies; but underſtanding that the king of England, LETTER 


diſcouraged by his former fruitleſs enterpriſes, and 


diſguſted with the emperor, was making no prepara- A. P. 2324. 


tions for any attempt on Picardy, his ancient ardour 
ſeized him for the conqueſt of Milan, and he deter- 


mined, notwithſtanding the advanced ſeaſon, to march 
into Italy. 


Tux French army no ſooger appeared in Piedmont, 
than the whole Milaneſe w1s n into conſternation. 
The capital opened it; gates. The forces of the em- 
peror and Sfor”. retired to Lodi : and had Francis 
been fo fortur ate as to purſue them, they muſt have 
abandoned that poit, and been totally diſperſed ; but 
his evil genius led him to beſiege Pavia, a town of 
conſiderable ſtrength, well garritoned, and defended 
by Antonio de Leyva, one of the braveſt officers in 
the Spaniſh ſervice. Every thing known to the engi- 
neers of that age, or which could be effected by the 
valour of his troops, was atterapted in vain by the 
French monarch againſt this important place, during a 
fiege of three months. In the meantime Francis, conti- 
dent of ſucceſs, had detached a confiderable part of 
his army to attack the kingdom of Naples, and the 
main body was much waſted by the fatigues of the 
ſiege, and the rigour of the ſeaſon. The imperial ge- 
nerals had not hitherto moleſted him, but they were 
not idle. Peſcara and Lannoy had aſſembled forces 
from all quarters; and Bourbon, having pawned his 
jewels, had gone into Germany, and levied at his own 
expence a body of twelve thouſand Lanſquenets. The 
united army advanced to the reef of Pavia, now 
reduced to extremity for want of ammunition andpro- 
viſions. Prudence and the advice of his moſt experi- 
enced officers, dictated to Francis the propriety of a 
retreat; but his own romantic notions of honour, and 
the opinion of Bonnivet, unhappily determined him 

to 
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to keep his poſt. Having faid that he would take 
Pavia or periſh in the attempt, he thought it ignomi- 


A.D. 1525, nious to depart from that reſolution ; and he anxiouſly 


waited the approach of the enemy. 


Tux imperial generals found the French ſo ſtrongly 
entrenched, that they heſitated long before they ven- 
tured to attack them; but the neceſſities of the be- 
Feged, and the murmurs cf their own troops, obliged 
them at laſt to put every thiag to hazard. Never did 
armies engage with greater ardour, or with an higher 
opinion of the bottle they were going to fight ; never 
were men more ſtrongly animated with emulation, na- 
tional antipathy, mutual reſentment, and all the paſ- 
fions which inſpire obſtinate bravery. The firſt efforts 
of the French valour made the firmeſt battalions of 
the imperialiſts give ground: but the fortune of the 
day was ſoon changed. The Swiſs in the ſervice of 
France, unmindful of their national honour, ſhame- 
fully deſerted their poſt. Peſcara fell upon the French 
cavalry with the imperial horſe, and broke that formi- 
dable body, by a mode of attack with which they were 
wholly unacquainted '7; while Ley va ſallying out with 
his garriſon, during the heat of action, made a furious 
aſſault on the enemy's rear, and threw every thing into 
confuſion. The rout became general. But Francis 
himſelf, ſurrounded by a brave nobility, many of 
whom fell by his fide, long f uſtained the combat. His 
horſe being killed under him, he fought on foot, un- 
diſtinguiſhed but by his valour, and killed feven men 
with his own hand. At laſt he was obſerved by Pom- 
perant, a French gentleman who had followed the for- 
tunes of Bourbon, and who now ſaved the life of his 


| ſovereign, ready to fink beneath an enraged ſoldiery. 


By his perſuaſion Francis was prevailcd upon to ſur- 
render: but he obſtinately refuſed, imminent as the 
danger was, to deliver up his ſword to Bourbon, Lan- 

noy 
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noy received it. But Bourbon had the cruel ſatisfac- 
tion of exulting over his diftreſs, and of repaying, 
from revenge, the inſults offered by jealouſy *. 
Tuis victory, and the captivity of Francis, filled 
all Europe with alarm. Almoſt the whole French ar- 
my was cut off; Milan was immediately abandoned ; 
and in a few weeks, not a Frenchman was left in Italy. 
The power of the emperor, and ſtill more his ambition, 
became an object of umverial terror; and reſolutions 
were every where taken to et bounds to it, Mean- 
while Francis, decply impreſſed with a ſenſe of his 
misfortune, wrote to his mother Louiſa, whom he had 
left regent of the kingdom, the following ſhort, but 
expreſſive letter: All, madam, is loft, but honour.” 
The ſame courier that carried this letter, carried alſo 
diſpatches to Charles, who received the news of the ſig- 
nal and unexpected ſucceſs which had crowned his arms, 
with the moſt hypocritical moderation. He would not 
ſuffer any public rejoicings to be made on account of 
it ; and faid, he only valued it, as it would prove the 
occaſion of reſtoring peace to Chriſtendom. Louiſa, 
however, did not truſt to thoſe appearances; if ſhe could 
not preſerve what was yet left, ſhe determined at leaſt 
that nothing ſhould be loſt through her negligence or 
weakneſs, Inſtead of giving herſelf up to ſuch lamen- 
tations as were natural to a woman fo remarkable for 
maternal tenderneſs, ſhe diſcovered all the foreſight, 
and exerted all the activity of a conſummate politician, 
She took every poflible meaſure for putting the king- 
dom in a poſture of defence, while the employed ail 
her addreſs to appeaſe the reſentment and to gain the 
friendſhip of England ; and a ray of comfort from 
that quarter ſoon broke in upon the {reach affairs. 


Trovecn Henry VIII. had not entered into the war 
againſt France, from any concerted political views, he 
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had always retained ſome imperfe& idea of that balance 
of power which it was neceffary to maintain between 
Charles and Francis, and the preſervation of which, 
he boaſted to be his peculiar office. By his alliance 
with the emperor, he hoped to recover ſome part of 
choſe territories on the continent which had belonged 
to his anceſtors, and therefore willingly contributed to 
give him the aſcendency above his rival ; but having 
never dreamt of any event ſo decifive and fatal as the 
victory at Pavia, which ſeemed not only to have 
broken, but to have annihilated the power of Francis, 
he now became ſenfible of his own danger, as well as 
that of all Europe, from the lots of a proper counter- 
poiſe to the power of Charles. Inſtead of taking ad- 
vantage of the diſtreſſed condition of France, Henry 
therefore determined to aſſiſt her in her preſent cala- 
mities. Some diſguſts alſo had taken place between 
him and Charles, and ſtill more between Charles and 
Wolſey. The elevation of the cardinal of Medici to 
St. Peter's chair, on the death of Adrian, under the 
name of Clement VII. had made the Engliſh miniſter 
ſenfible of the infincerity of the emperor's promiſes, 
while it extinguiſhed all his hopes of the papacy ; and 
he reſolved on revenge. Charles too had fo ill ſup- 
ported the appearance of moderation which he aſſumed, 
when firſt informed of his good fortune, that he had 
already changed his uſual ftile to Henry ; and inſtead 
of writing to him with his own hand, and ſubſcribing 
himſelf “your affectionate ſon and couſin,” he dic- 
tated his letters to a ſecretary, and fimply ſubſcribed 
e himſelf Charles.” Influenced by all theſe motives, to- 
gether with the glory of raiſing a fallen enemy, Henry 
liſtened to the flattering ſubmiſſions of Loviſa ; entered 


into a defenſive alliance with her, as regent of France, 
and engaged to uſe his beſt offices in order to procure 
the deliverance of her fon from a tate of captivity . 
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Mre anwHiLE Francis was rigorouſly confined; and 
ſevere conditions being propoſed to him, as the price 
df his liberty, he drew his dagger, and pointing it at 
his breaft, cried, ** *T were better that a king ſhould 
« die thus? His hand was with-held ; and flattering 
himſelf when he grew cool, that ſuch propofitions could 
not come dĩrectly from Charles, he defired that he 
might be removed to Spain, where the emperor then 
refided. His requeſt was complied with; but he lan- 
guiſhed long before he obtained a fight of his conqueror. 
At laſt he was favoured with a viſit; and the emperor 
dreading a general combination againſt him, or that 
Francis, as he threatened, might in the obſtinacy of 
his heart refign his crown to the Dauphin, agreed 
to abate ſomewhat of his former demands. A treaty 
was accordingly concluded at Madrid, in conſequence 
of which Francis obtained his liberty. The chief ar- 
ticle in this treaty was, that Burgundy ſhould be re- 
ſtored to Charles as the rightful inheritance of his an- 
ceſtors, and that Francis's two eldeſt fons, ſhould be 
immediately delivered up as hoſtages for the perform- 
ance of the conditions ſtipulated. The exchange of 
the captive monarch for his children, was made on 
the borders between France and Spain. The moment 
that Francis entered his own dominions, he mounte l 
a Turkiſh horſe, and putting it to its ſpeed, waved 
his hand, and cried aloud ſeveral times, 1 am yet a 
« king! I am yet a king!“ 


Fx axc1s's reputation, however, would have ſtood 
in a fairer light, had he died a captive ; for the un- 
happy ſituation of his affairs, delicate as his notions of 
honour appear to have been, led him henceforth to 
act a part very diſad vantageous to his character. He 
never meant to execute the treaty of Madrid; he had 
even left a proteſt in the hands of notaries, before 
he figned it, that his confent ſhould be confidered as 
Vor. II. M an 
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8 an involuntary deed, what a pitiful evaſion ! and be 


deemed null and void?®?. Accordingly, as ſoon as he ar 


——— 
b. 1526. rived in France, he aſſembled the ſtates of Burgundy, 


who proteſted againſt the article relative to their pro- 
vince ; and Francis coldly replied to the imperial am- 
baſſadors, who urged the immediate execution of the 
treaty, that he would religiouſly perform the articles 
relative to himſelf, but in thoſe affefting the French 
monarchy, he muſt be dĩrected by the ſenſe of the na- 
tion. He made the higheſt acknowledgments to the 
king of England for his friendly interpofition, and of- 
fered to be entirely guided by his counſels. Charles 
and his minifters ſaw that they were over-reached, in 
thoſe very arts of ation in which they ſo much 
excelled, white the Italian ſtates obſerved with pleaſure, 
that Francis was reſolved not to execute a 
which they confidered as dangerous to the liberties of 
Europe. Clement abſolved him from the oath which 
he had taken at Madrid ; and the kings of France and 
England, the Pope, the Swiſs, the Venetians, the Flo- 
rentiaes, and the duke of Milan, entered into an al- 
liance, to which they gave the name of the 
League, becauſe his Holineſs was at the head of it, in 
order to oblige the emperor to deliver up Franeis's two 
ſons on the payment of a reaſonable ranſom, and te 
re-eſtabliſh Sforza in the quiet poſſeſſion of the Mi- 
laneſe *3, 


Ix conſequence of this league, the confederate ar- 
my took the field, and Italy once more became the 
ſcene of war. But Francis, who it was thought would 
have infuſed ſpirit and vigour into the whole body, 
had gone through fuch a ſcene of diftreſs, that he was 
become diffident of himſelf, diſtruſtful of his fortune, 
and defirous of tranquillity. He flattered himſelf, that 
the dread alone of ſuch a confederacy would induce 
Charles to liſten to what was equitable, and therefore 

neg- 
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to ſend due reinforcements to his allĩies in Italy. LETTER: 
Meantime the duke of Bourbon, who commanded the X __ , 
had made himſelf maſter of the whole Mi- A. D. 2826. 
laneſe, of which the emperor had promiſed him the 
inveſtiture; and his troops beginning to mutiny for 
want of pay, he led them to Rome, and promiſed to 4. D. 2527; 
enrich them with the ſpoils of that city. He was as 

good as his word; for though he himſelf was ſlain in 
planting a ſcaling ladder againſt the walls, his ſoldiers, 

rather ed than diſcouraged by his death, mounted 

to the aſſault with the utmoſt ardour, animated by the 
greatneſs of the prize, and entering the city ſword in 

hand, plundered it for ſeveral days. 


Nzyzn did Rome in any age ſuffer ſo many cala- 
mities, not even from the Barbarians, by whom ſhe was 
often ſubdued, the Huns, Vandals, or Goths, as now 
from the ſubjefts of a Chriſtian and Catholic monarch. 
Whatever was reſpectable in modeſty or ſacred in re- 
ligion, ſeemed only the more to provoke the rage of 
the ſoldiery. Virgins ſuffered violation in the arms of 
their parents, and upon thoſe altars to which they had 
fled for ſafety. Venerable prelates, after enduring 
every indignity, and every torture, were thrown in- 
to dungeons, and mcnaced with the moſt cruel death, 
in order to make them reveal their ſecret treaſures, 
Clement himſelf, who had neglected to make his eſ- 
cape in time, was taken priſoner, and found that the 
ſacredneſs of his character could neither procure him 
liberty nor reſpect. He was confined, till he ſhould 
pay an enormous ranſom, impoſed by the victorious 
army, and ſurrender to the emperor, all the places of 
ſtrength belonging to the church *. 


_ CuaRLESs received the news of this | 
event with equal ſurpriſe and pleaſure; but in order 
to conceal his joy from his Spaniſh ſubjects, who were 
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* filled with horror at the inſult offered to the ſovereĩgi 

wt pontiff, and to leffen the indignation of the reſt of Eu- 

A.D. 1527- rope, he expreſſed the moſt profound ſorrow for the 
ſacceſs of his arms. He put himſelf and his court into 
mourning ; ſtopped the rejoicings for the birth of his 
fon Philip ; and ordered prayers to be put up in all the 
clrarches of Spain , for the recovery of the pope's 
liberty, which he could immediately have procured by 
a letter to his generals ! | 


Tur concern expreſſed by Henry and Francis, for 
the calamity of their ally, was more fiacere. Alarmed 
at the progreſs of the imperial arms, they had, even 
before the taking of Rome, entered into a cloſer al- 
iiance, and agreed to invade the Low-Countries with 
a powerful army ; but no ſooner did they hear of the 
pope's captivity than they changed, by a new treaty, 
the ſcene of the projected war from the Netherlands 
to Italy, and refolved to take the moſt vi mea- 
ſures for reſtoring him to liberty. Henry, however, 
contributed only money. A French army entered 
Italy, under the command of Marfhal Lautrec ; Cle- 
ment obtained his freedom : and war was for a time 
carried on by the confederates with ſucceſs; but the 
death of Lautrec, and the revolt of Andrew Doria, a 
Genoeſe admiral in the ſcrvice of France, entirely 
changed the face of affairs. The French army was 
utterly ruined ; and Francis diſcouraged, and almoſt 
exhauſted by fo many unſucceſsful enterpriſes, began 
to think of peace, and of obtaining the releaſe of his 
ſons by conceſſions, not by the terror of his arms. 


Ar the ſame time Charles, notwithſtanding the ad- 
vantages he had gained, had many reaſons towiſh for an 
accommodation : Sultan Solyman, having over-run 
Hungary, was ready to break in upon the Auftrian terri- 
tories with the whole force of the Eaft, and the progres 


of 
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of che re formation in Germany, threatened the tranquil- 8 


lity of the empire. In conſequence of this ſituation of 
affairs, though pride made both parties conceal or diſſem- 
ble theirreal ſentiments, twoladies were permitted to re- 
ſtore peace to Europe. Margaret of Auftria, Charlcs's 
aunt, and Louiſa, Francis's mother, met at Cambray, 
and ſettled the terms of accommodation betwecn the 
French king and the emperor. Francisagreed to pay two 
millions of crowns, as the ranſom of his two ſons, to re- 
fign the ſovereignty of Flanders and Artois, and forego 


— 
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all his Italian claims; and Charles ceaſed to demand 


the reftitution of Burgundy *. 


ALL the ſteps of this negociation had been commu- 
nicated to the king of England; and Henry was, on 
that occaſion, ſo generous to his friend and ally Fran- 
cis, that he ſent him an acquittal of ncar ſix hundred 
thouſand crowns, in order to enable him to fulfil his 
agreement with Charles, But Francis's Italian confe- 
derates were leſs ſatisfied with the treaty of Cambray. 
They were almoſt wholly abandoned to the will of the 
emperor ; and ſeemed to have no other means of ſecurity 
left, but his equity and moderation. Of theſe, from 
his paſt conduR, they had not formed the moſt advan- 
tageous idea, But. Charles's preſent circumſtances, 
more eſpecially in regard to the Turks, obliged him to 
behave with agenerofity inconfiſtent with his character. 
The Florentines alone, whom he reduced under the 
dominion of the family of Medici, had realon to com- 
plain of his ſeverity. Sforza obtained the inveſtiture 
of Milan, and his pardon ; and every other power ex- 
perienced the lenity of the conqueror, 


AFTER having received the imperial crown from the 
hands of the pope at Bologna, Charles proceeded on 
his journey to Germany, where his preſence was be- 
come highly neceſſary; for although the conduct and 
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and who had been elected king of Hungary, had 
obliged Solyman to retire with infamy and loſs, his 
return was to be feared, and the diſorders of religion 
were daily increaſing. But theſe diſorders, and the 
future exploits of the emperor, muſt be the ſuhject of 
another letter. 


LETTER 
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The general View of Eunorx, and the Progreſs of the 
REFORMATION i= GERMANY, continued to the Peace 
of Cnxegry. 


HE reformation, my dear Philip, had gained 
much ground in Germany, during that long in- 
terval of tranquillity, which the abſence of the em- 
peror, the conteſts between him and the pope, and his 
attention to the war with France, afforded its pro- 
moters, Moft of the princes who had embraced Lu- 
ther's opinions, had not only eftabliſhed in their terri- 
tories that form of worſhip which he approved, but had 
entirely ſuppreſſed the rites of the Romiſh church, 
Many of the free cities had imitated their conduct. 
Almoſt one half of the Germanic body had revolted 
from the papal ſee; and its dominion, even in that part 
which had not hitherto ſhaken off the yoke, was con- 
fiderably weakened by the example of the neighbour- 
ing ſtates, or by the ſecret progreſs of thoſe doctrines 
which had uadermined it among them. 


WHATEvER fatisfaQtion the emperor, while at open 
enmity with the ſee of Rome, might have felt in thoſe 
events which tended to mortify and embarraſs the pope, 
he was at the ſame time ſenfible, that the religious divi- 
ſions in Germany would, in the end, prove hurtful to 
the imperial authority. Accordingly, the proſpe& no 
ſooneropened of anaccommodation with Clement, than 
Charles appeinted a diet of the empire to be held at 


Spires, in order to take into confideration the ſtate of 4. D. 1829. 
religion. The dier, after much diſpute, iſſued a de- 
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Worms, and prohibiting any further innovations in 
rehgion, particularly the abolition of the maſs, before 
Againft this decree, 
as unjuſt and impions, the eleftor of Saxony, the 
landgrave of Heſſe, the duke of Lunenburg, the 
prince of Anhalt, together with the deputies of four- 
teen imperial or free cities, entered a ſolemn 

On that account they were called PRoTEsTAnTs *; 
an appellation which has fince become common to all 
the ſes, of whatever denomination, that have re- 
volted from the Roman ſee. 


SUCH was the ſtate of religious matters, when Charles 
returned to Germany. He aſſiſted inperſoa at the diet of 
Augſburg; where the proteſtants preſented their confeſ- 
fion of faith, compoſed by Melancthon, the moſt learned 
and moderate of all the reformers. This creed, known 
by the name of the Confeſſion of Augſburg, from the 


place where it was preſented, was publicly read in 


ihe diet: ſome popiſh divines were appointed to exa- 
mine it; they brought in their animadverfions : a diſ- 
pute enſued between them and Melancthon, ſeconded 
by ſome of his diſciples; and, as in moſt caſes of that 
kind, nothing was Jetermined. Every one remained 
in his own way of thinking. From the proteſtant di- 
vines, Charles turned to the princes their patrons, but 
with no better ſucceſs : they refuſed to abandon what 
they deemed the cauſe of God, for any earthly ad- 
vantage. Coercive meaſures were reſolved upon. A 
decree was iſſued condemning moſt of the peculiar te- 


nets held by the proteſtants, "ood prohibiting any one 


to tolerate th ole who taught them. 


Ix conſequence of this decree, which they conſidered 
as a prelude 1 to the moſt violent perſecution, the pro- 
teſtant princes aſſembled at Smalkalde, and concluded 
A Teague of mutual defence; and the emperor's ambi- 
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family, furniſhed the cpntederates with a decent pre - A. D. 2538. 


tence for courting the alliance of foreign princes, 
The kings of France and England ſecretly agreed to 
ſupport them. At the ſame time, many circumftances 
and reflections convinced Charles, that this was not a 
proper ſeaſon to attempt the extirpation of hereſy by 
violence and rigour. He ſaw Solyman ready to enter 
Hungary, with the whole force of the Turkiſh em- 
pire, in order to wipe off the diſgrace which his arms had 
ſuſtained in the former campaign: he felt the neceſ- 
fity of union, not only for the accompliſhment of bis 
future ſchemes, but for aſcertaining his preſent ſafety. 
The peace with France was precarious; and he was 
afraid that the followers of Luther, if treated with ſe - 
verity, might forget that they were Chriſtians, and 
join the infidels. Policy made him drop the maſk of 
zeal. By a treaty concluded at Nuremberg, and ſo- 
lemaly ratified in the diet at Ratiſbon, Charles 
granted the proteſtants liberty of conſcience, until 
the meeting of a general council; and they agreed, 
on their part, to affiſt him powerfully againſt the 
Turks ?, | 


Trrs treaty was no ſooner figned, than Charles 
received information, that Solyman had entered Hun- 
gary, at the head of three hundred thouſand men. 
The imperial army, conſiſting of ninety thouſand diſ- 
ciplined foot, and thirty thouſand horſe, befides a pro- 
digious ſwarm of irregulars, immediately aſſembled 
in the neighbourhood of Vienna. Of this vaſt body 
the emperor, for the firſt time, took the command in 
perſon : and Torage wained in anxious ſuſpenſe, the 
iſſue of a decifive battle between the two greateſt po- 
tentates in the univerſe ; but each dreading the other's 
power and good fortune, both conducted their opera- 
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38 tions with ſo much caution, that a campaign from which 


ſach great things were expected, terminated without 


4. b. 2532. any memorable event. Solyman finding it impoſſible 


to gain any advantage over an enemy always on his 
marched back to Conftantinople ; and Charles, 
freed from fo dangerous an invader, ſet out for 


Spain i, 


Don ix the emperor's abſence, great diſorders pre- 
vailed in Germany, occafioned by the fanaticiſm of a 
ſe of reformers diſtinguiſhed by the name of Anabap- 
tiſts; becauſe they contended, that the facrament of 
baptiſm ſhould be adminiſtered only to perſons grown 
up te years of underftanding, and ſhould be performed 
not by ſprinkling them wita water, but by dip- 
ping them in it. This tenet was at leaſt harmleſs ; 
but they held others of a more enthufiaftic, 2 well ae 
dangerous nature. They maintained, that, among 
Chriftians, who have the precepts of the goſpel to di- 
rect, and the ſpirit of God to guide them, the office 


f 4. ar wars 4 and an encroachment on 
5 that all diftinQions of birth or rank 


hooray aboliſhed ; that a community of goods 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed; and that every man may marry 
as many wives as he thinks proper. 


TExETs ſo flattering to human weakneſs and hu. 
man pride, naturally produced a number of converts, 
particularly among the lower claſs of people. The 
peaſants greedily embraced <pinions which promiſed 

to place them on a level with their imperious maſters, 
They aſſembled in great bodies, and ſpread deyafta- 
tion wherever they came; but being deftitute of a 
ſkilful leader, they were ſoon Ciſperſed, and Muncer, 
the firſt Anabaptift prophet, periſhed on a ſcaffold at 
Mulhauſen in 1525. Several of his followers, how- 
ever, lurked in different places, and ſecretly propa- 

gated 
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opinions of their ſect. At laft two anabap- LETTER 


poſſeſſed with the rage of making proſelytes, fixed their 
refidence at Munſter, an imperial city in Weſtphalia; 
and privately affembling their affociares, from the 
neighbouring country, made themſelves maſters of 
the town, and expelled the inhabitants. Here the 
Anabaptiſts formed a fingular kind of republic, over 
which Matthias aſſumed an abfolute authority, and 
wrote to his brethren of the Low Countries, inviting 
them to aſſemble at Mount-Sion, ſo he termed Mun- 
ſter, that they might thence ſet out in a body to reduce 
all nations under their dominion. Meanwhile the biſhop 
of Munfter having aſſembled a conſiderable army, 
advanced to beſiege the town. On his approach, Mat- 
thias ſallĩed out, at the head of a choſen band, forced 
his camp, and returned to the city loaded with 
and ſpoil. But his ſucceſs proved fatal to him. 
Thinking nothing now impoſſible for the favourites of 
Heaven, he went out to meet the enemy, accompanied 
by no more than thirty of his followers, boaſting, that 
like Gideon, he would ſmite the hoſt of the 
with an handful] of men. The prophet and his thirty aſ- 
ſociates were ſlain. The Anabaprifts, however, did not 
deſpair : John of Leyden, their other light, ſtill re- 
mained. This man, leſs bold, but more ambitious 
than Matthias, aſſumed the title of king; and being 
young, and of a complexion equally amorous and en- 
thufiaſtic, he exerciſed in their utmoſt latitude, thoſe 
priaciples of his ſe&, which favoured ſenſual gratifica- 
tion. He took, in a ſhort time, no leſs than fourteen 
wives, His example was followed by his brethren ; 
no man remained fatisfied with a fingle wife. The 
houſes were ſearched ; and young women grown up 
to maturity were inſtantly ſeized, and compelled to 
marry, Notwithſtanding this ſenſuality, — 
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made a gallant defence ; but the biſhop's army being 
reinforced, and the beſieged greatly diſtreſſed for 
want of proviſions, one of their own body deſerted, and 
betrayed them. The city was taken by ſurpriſe; moſt 
of the Anabaptiſts were ſlain ; and their king was taken 
priſoner, and put to death by the moſt exquiſite and 
lingering tortures, all which he bore with aſtoniſhing 
fortitude i. So wonderful are the effects of enthuſiaſm in 
communicating courage, even to minds naturally the 
moſt timid and feeble! How difficult is it in ſuch caſes, 
to diſtinguiſh between the martyr and the viſionary ! 


WuHiLE theſe things were tranſafting in Germany, 
Charles undertook his firſt expedition againſt the pi- 
ratical ſtates of Africa. Barbary, or that part of the 
African continent lying along the coaſt of the Mediter- 
rancan ſea, was then nearly in the fame condition 
which it is at preſent. Morocco, Algiers, and Tu- 
nis were its principal ftates ; and the two laſt were 
neſts of pyrates. Barbaroſſa, a famous Corſair, had 
ſucceeded his brother in the kingdom of Algiers, which 
he had formerly aſſiſted him to uſurp. He regulated 


with much prudence the interior police of his king- 


dom, carried on his piracies with great vigour, and ex- 
tended his conqueſts on the continent of Africa; but 
ing that the natives ſubmitted to his government 
with impatience, and fearing that his continual depre- 
dations would, one day, draw upon him 2 general com- 
bination of the Chriftian powers, he put his dominions 
under the protection of the Grand Seignor. Solyman, 
flattered by ſuch an act of ſubmiffion, and charmed 
with the boldneſs of the man, offered him the com - 
mand of the Turkiſh fleet. Proud of this diſtinction, 
Barbarofla repaired to Conſtantinople, and made uſe 
of his influence with the ſultan. to extend his own do- 
minion. Partly by force, partly by treachery, he 
nſurped the kingdom of Tunis; and being now poſ- 
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ſeſſed of greater power, he carried on his depredations 
againſt the Chriſtian ſtates with more deſtructive vio- 
lence than ever. 


Dai v complaints of the piracies and ravages com- 
mitted by the gallies of Barbaroſſa were brought to 
the emperor by his ſubjeAs, both in Spain and Italy ; 
and all Chriſtendom ſeemed to look up to him, as its 
greateſt and moſt fortunate prince, for relief from this 
new and odious ſpecies of oppreſſion. At the fame 
time Muley-Haſcen, the exiled king of Tunis, fiad- 
ing none of the African princes able or willing to ſap- 
port him in recovering his throne, applied to Charles 
for aſſiſtance againſt the uſurper. Equally deſirous of 
delivering his dominions from the dangerous neigh- 
bourhood of Barbaroſſa, of appearing as the protector 
of an unfortunate prince, and of acquiring the glory 
annexed in that age to every expedition againſt the 
Mahometans, the emperor readily concluded a treaty 
with Muley-Haſcen, and ſet fail for Tunis with a for- 
midable armament. The Golctta, a ſea-port town, 
fortified with three hundred piecesof cannon, wastaken, 
with all Barbarofla's fleet: he was defeated 
in a pitched battle, and ten thouſand Chriſtian ſlaves, 
having knocked off their fetters, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of the citadel, Tunis was preparing to 
ſurrender; but while Charles was deli on 
the conditions, his troops fearing that they would be 
deprived of the booty which they had expected, broke 
ſuddenly into the town, and pillaged and maſſacred 
withoutdiftinftion. Thirty thouſand perſons periſhed 
by the ſword, and ten thouſand were made priſoners. 
The ſceptre, drenched in blood, was reftored to Muley- 
Haſcen, on condition that he ſhould acknowledge himſelf 
a vaſſal of the crown of Spain, put into the emperor's 
hands all the fortified ſea-ports inthe kingdom of Tu- 
nis, and pay annually twelve thouſand crowns for the 


ſubſiſtence 
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the flames of diſcord. Francis in particular, 
who waited only for a favourable opportunity of reco- 
vering the territories and reputation which he had loft, 
continued to negociate againft his rival with different 
courts. But all his negociations were diſconcerted by 
unforeſeen accidents. The death of Clement VII. 
(whom he had gained by marrying his ſon, the duke 
of Orleans, afterwards Henry II. to Catharine of Me- 
dici, the niece of that pontiff ) deprived him of all the 
ſupport which he hoped to receive from the court of 
Rome. The king of England, occupied with domeſtic 
cares and projects, declined engaging in the affairs 
of the continent; and the proteſtant princes, aſſo- 
ciated by the league of Smalkalde, to whom alſo 
Francis had applied, and who ſeemed at firft difpoſed 
to liſten to him, filled with indignation and reſentment 
at the cruelty with which ſome of their reformed bre · 
thren had been treated in France, refuſed to have any 
connection with the enemy of their religion. 


Tux particulars of the cauſe of this diſguſt it will be 
proper to relate, as they ſerve to illuſtrate the manners 
of the times. Francis was neither eruel nor bigotted: 

he was too indolent to concern himſelf about religious 


difputes 3 but his principles becoming fuſpefted, at a 


time when the emperor was gaining immortal 
| glory 
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it neceſſary to vindicate himſelf by ſome extraordina- 
ry demonſtration of reverence for the eſtabliſhed faith. 


Tho oe anal of tame pratetiint conrans fur- 
niſhed him with the occaſion. They had affixed to the 
gates of the Louyre, and other public places, papers 

containing indecent Lon ge cape Fay hg 
miſh church. Six of the perſons concerned in this 
raſh action, were ſeized; and the king, pretending to 


be truck with horror at their blaſphemies, appointed 
a ſolemn proceſſion, in order to avert the wrath of 


8 
glory by his expedition againſt the Inf dels, he found LITTex 
* 


A. D. 1338 


Heaven. The holy ſacrament was carried throughthe 


city of Paris in great pomp: Francis walked unco- 
vered before it, bearing a torch in his hand; the 
princes of the blood ſupported the canopy over it ; the 
nobles walked behind. In preſence of this numerous 
.afſembly, the king declared, that if one of his hands 
were infected with hereſy, he would cut it off with the 
other; and I would ſacrifice” added he, even my 
« own children, if found guilty of that crime.” As 

an awful proof of his fincerity, the fix unhappy per- 
ſons who had been ſeized, were publickly burat, be- 
fore the proceffion was finiſhed, and in the moſt cruel 
raanner. They were fixed upon a machine which de- 
ſfeended into the flames, and retired alternately, un- 
til they expired®*. —Little wonder that the proteſtant 
princes were incenſed at ſuch barbarity. 


Bur Francis, though unſupported by any ally, com- 
manded his army to advance towards the frontiers of 
Italy, under pretence of chaſtifing the duke of Milan 
for a breach of the law of nations, in putting to death 
his ambaſſador. The of war, however, 
ſoon took a new direQion. Infſtead of marching di- 
realy to the Milaneſe, Francis commenced hoftilitres 
againſt the duke of Savoy, with whom he had cauſe 
to be diſſatisfied, and on whom he had ſome claims; 
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and before the end of the campaign, that feeble*prince 
ſaw himſelf ftripped of all his dominions, except the 


the city of Geneva, the ſovereignty of which he 
claimed, and where the reformed opinions had already 
got footing, threw off his yoke ; and its revolt drew 
along with it the loſs of the adjacent territory. Ge - 
neva was then an imperial city, and has ever ſince 
remained entirely free. 


In this extremity, the duke of Savoy ſaw no re- 
fource, but in the emperor's protection; and as his miſ- 
fortunes were chiefly occafioned by his attachment to 
the imperial intereſt, he had a title to immediate aſ- 
fiſtance. But Charles, who was juſt returned from his 
African expedition, was not able to lend him the ne- 
ceſſary ſupport. His treaſury was entirely drained, 
and he was obliged to diſband his army, till he coul4 
raiſe new ſupplies. So waſting is the continued prac- 
tice, even of ſucceſsful war, to the moſt opulent 
princes and ftates. 


MEAaNTIME the death of Sforza duke of Milan, 
entirely changed the nature of the war, and afforded 
the emperor full leifure to prepare for action. The 
French monarch's pretext for taking up arms was at 
once cut off; but as the duke died without iſſue, all 
Francis's rights to the duchy of Milan, which he had 


yielded only to Sforza and his deſcendants, returned to 


him in full force. He inftantly renewed his claim to 
it; and if he had ordered his army immediately to ad - 
vance, he might have made himſelf maſter of it. But he 
unfortunately waſted his time 1n fruitleſs negociations, 
while his more politic rival took poſſeſſion of the 


_ duchy, ay a vacant fief of the empire; and though 


Charles ſeemed ftill to admit the equity of Francis's 
claim, he delayed granting the inveſtiture under va- 


rious 
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rious pretences, and was fecretly taking every poſ- LETTER 


ſible meaſure to prevent his regaining footing in Italy. 


DuxinG the time gained in this manner, Charles 
had recruited his finances, and of courſe his armies ; 
and finding himſelf in a condition for war, he at laft 
threw off the maſk, under which he had ſo long con- 
cealed his defigns from the court of France. Entering 
Rome with great pomp, he pronounced before the 
pope and cardinals, aſſembled in full conſiſtory, a 
violent inveftive againſt Francis, by way of reply to 
his propoſitions concerning the inveſtiture of Milan. 
Yet Francis, by an unaccountable fatality, continued 
to negociate, as if it had till been poſſible to termi- 


LV. 
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nate their differences in an amicable manner; and 


Charles, finding him ſo eager to run into the ſnare, 
favoured the deception, and by ſeeming to liſten to 
his gained yet more time for the execution 
of his own ambitious projects 7. 


Ir misfortunes had rendered Francis too diffident, 
ſucceſs had made Charles too ſanguine. He preſumed 
on nothing leſs than the ſubverſion of the French mo- 
narchy ; nay, he confidered it as an infallible event. 
Having chaſed the forces of his rival out of Piedmont 


and Savoy, he puſhed forward at the head of fitty- 


thouſand men, contrary to the advice ap moſt ex- 
perienced miniſters and invade the 
Southern Provinces of France; . other two ar- 
mies were ordered to enter it, the one on the fide of 
Picardy, the other on the fide of Champagne. He 
thought it impoſſible that Francis could refift to ma- 


ny unexpected attacks, on ſuch different quarters; but 
he found himſelf miſtaken. | 


Tax French monarch fixed upon the moſt effectual 


plan for defcating the invaſion of a powerful enemy ; 
Vor. II. N and 
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1 and he prudently perſevered in following it, though 
contrary to his own natural temper, and to the genius 


A.D. 2336. of his people. He determined to remain altogether 
upon the defenfive, and to deprive the enemy of ſub- 
fiſtence, by laying wafte the country before them. 
The execution of this plan was committed to the mar- 

chal Montmorency, its author, a man happily fitted 
for ſuch a truſt, by the inflexible ſeverity of his diſ- 
poſition, He made choice of a ftrong camp, under 
the walls of Avignon, at the confluence of the Rhone 
and Durance, where he aſſembled a confiderable army; 
while the king, with another body of troops, encamped 
at Valence, higher up the Rhone. Marſeilles and 
Arles were the only towns he thought it neceſſarꝝ to de - 
fend; and each of theſe he furniſhed with a numerous 
garrifon of his beſt troops, The inhabitantsof the other 
towns were compelled to abandon their habitations ; 
the fortifications of ſuch places as might have afforded 
ſhelter to the enemy, were thrown down ; corn, forage, 
and proviſions of every kind were carried off or de- 
ftroyed; the mills and ovens were ruined, and the 
wells filled up or rendered uſeleſs. 


Tunis devaſtation extended from the Alps to Mar- 
feilles, and from the ſea to the confines of Dauphiny ; 
fo that the emperor, when he arrived with the van of 
his army on the confines of Provence, inftead of that 
rich and populous country which he expected to enter, 
beheld nothing but one vaſt and deſert ſolitude. He 
did not, however, deſpair of ſucceſs, though he ſaw 
that he would have many difficulties to encounter; and, 
as an nt to his officers, he made them 
liberal promiſes of lands and honours in France. 
But all the land which any of them obtained was a 
| grave, and their maſter loſt much honour by this raſh 

| and preſumptuous enterpriſe. After unſucceisfully 
inveſting Marſeilles and Arles ; after attempting in 


vain 
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vain to draw Montmorency from his camp at Avignon, LETTER | 
and not daring to attack it, Charles having ſpent two , 
months in Provence, and loſt one half of A. D. 536. 
his troops by diſeaſe, or by famine, was under the ne- 

tie of eliiing > cowert 3 and though he was ſome 

time in motion before the enemy ſuſpected his inten- 

tion, it was conducted with ſo much precipitation and 
diſorder, as to deſerve the name of a flight, fince the 

light troops of France turned it into a perfect rout. 

The invaſion of Picardy was not more ſucceſsful : 

the imperial forces were obliged to retire without ef- 

fecting any conqueſt of importance. 


Cu axis had no ſooner conducted the ſhattered 
remains of his army to the frontiers of Milan, than he 
ſet out for Genoa ; and unwilling to expoſe himſelf to 
the ſcorn of the Italians, after ſuch a reverſe of for- 
tune, he embarked directly for Spain 9. 


MzanwHilt Francis gave himſelf up to that vain 
reſentment, which had formerly diſgraced the proſpe - 
rity of his rival. They had frequently, in the courſe of 
their quarrels, given each other the lie, and mutual 
challenges had been ſent; which, though productive 
of no ſerious conſequences between the parties, had 
a powerful tendency to encourage the pernicious prac- 
tice of duelling. Charles in his invective pronounced 
at Rome, had publickly accuſed Francis of perfidy 
and breach of faith ; Francis now exceeded Charles in 4 
the.indecency of his accuſations. The Daupt:a dying { 
ſuddenly, his death was imputed to poiſon : Montecu- 
culi, his cup-bearer, was put to the rack; and that 
unhappy nobleman, in the agonies of torture, ac- 
cuſed the emperor's generals, Gonzaga and de Leyva, 
of inſtĩgating him to the deteſtable act. Theemperor 
himfelf was ſuſpected; nay, this extorted confeſſion, 
and ſome obſcure hints, were confidered as incon- 
N 2 teſtable 
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a teſtable proofs of his guilt ; though it was evident to 


Ro all mankind, that neither Charles nor his generals 
A.. 1536. could have any inducement to perpetrate ſuch a crime, 


A. D. r537- 


as Francis was ſtill in the vigour of life himſelf, and 
had two ſons, beſides the Dauphin, grown up to a 


good age . 


Bor the incenſed monarch's reſentment did not ſtop 
here. Francis was not ſati-fied with endeavouring to 
blackeu the character of his rival by an ambiguous teſ- 
timony, which led to the moſt injurious ſuſpicions, 
and upon which the moſt cruel conſtructions had been 
put: he was willing to add rebellion to murder. For 
this purpoſe, he went to the parliament of Paris; 
where being ſeated with the uſual folemaities, the ad - 
vocate-general appeared, and accuſed Charles of Auſ- 
tria (fo he affected to call the emperor) of having vio- 
lated the treaty of Cambray, by which he was freed 
from the homage due to the crown of France for the 
counties of Artois and Flanders; adding, that this 
treaty being now void, he u Ain to be conſidered 
as a vaſlal of France, and conſequently had been 
guilty of rebellion, in taking arms againſt his ſove · 
reign. The charge was ſuſtained, and Charles was 
ſummoned to appear before the parliament of Pa- 
ris at à day fixed. The term expired; and no per- 


| ſon appearing in the emperor's name, the parliament 


gave judgment, That Charles of Auftria had forfeited 
by rebellion and contumacy, the counties of Flanders 
and Artois, and declared theſe fiefs reunited to the 
crown of France *', 


FzxAancts ſoon after this vain diſplay of his animo- 
fity, marched into the Low Countries, as if he had 
intended to execute the ſentence pronounced by his 
parliament; but a ſuſpenſion of arms took place, 


through the interpoſition of the queens of France 
and 
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and Hungary, before any thing of conſequence was L*TTER 


effected: and this ceffation of hoſtilities was followed 
by a truce, concluded at Nice, 
of the reigning pontiff, Paul III. of the family of Far- 
neſe, a man of a venerable character and pacific diſpo- 


EA ex of theſe rival princes had ftrong reaſons to in- 
cline them to The finances of both were ex- 
havfted ; and the emperor, the moſt powerful of the 
two, was deeply impreſſed with the dread of the 
"Turkiſh arms, which Francis had drawn upon him 
by a league with Solyman. In conſequence of this 
league, Barbaroſſa with a great fleet appeared on the 
coaſt of Naples; filled that kingdom with confterna- 
tion; landed without reſiſtance near Taranto; obliged 
Caſtro, a place of ſome ftrength, to ſurrender, plunder- 
ed the adjacent country ; and was taking meaſures for 
ſecuring and extending his conqueſts, when the unex- 
pected arrival of Doria, the famous Genoeſe admiral, 
together with the pope's gallies and a ſquadron of the 
Venetian fleet, made it prudent for him to retire. 


The fultan's forces alſo invaded Hungary, where 


Mahmet, the Turkiſh general, after gaining ſeveral 
inferior advantages, defeated the Germans in a great 
battle at Eſſek on the Drave. Happily for Charles and 
Europe, it was not in Francis's power, at this juncture, 
either to join the Turks, or to affemble an army 
ſtrong enongh to penetrate into the Milaneſe. The 
emperor however was ſenſible, that he could not long 
reſiſt the efforts of two ſuch powerful confederates, 
nor expect that the fame fortunate circumſtances 


would concur a ſecond time in his favour; he there- 


fore thought it neceſſary both for his ſafety and repu- 
tation, to give his conſent to a truce: and Francis 
choſe rather to run the riſk of diſobliging his new ally 
the ſultan, than to draw on his head the indignation 

; N 3 and 
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8 and perhaps the arms of all Chriſtendom, by obſti- 
of nately obſtructing the re-eftabliſhmear of tranquility, 


nate and contributing to the aggrandiſement of the Inſi- 
dels *. 


Tnzsz confiderations inclined the contending mo- 
narchs to liſten to the arguments of the Holy Father: 
but he found it impoſſible to bring about a final ac- 
commodation between them, each inflexibly perfiſt- 
ing in aſſerting his own claims. Nor could he pre- 
vail on them to fee one another, though both came to 
the place of rendezvous ; ſo great was the remains of 
diſtruſt and rancour, or ſuch the difficulty of adjuſting 
the ceremonial !—Yet, improbable as it may ſeem, a 
few days after ſigning the truce, the emperor, ia his paſ- 
ſage to Barcelona, being driven on the coaſt of Pro- 
vence, Francis invited him to come a-ſhore ; frankly 
viſited himon board his galley, and was reccived and en- 
tertained with the warmeſt demonſtrations of eſteem 
and affection. Charles with an equal degree of conſi - 
dence, paid the king next day a viſit at Aigues- mor- 
tes; where theſe two hoſtile rivals and vinditive ene - 
mies, who had accuſed each other of every kind of 
baſeneſs, converſing together with all the cordiality 
of brothers, ſeemed to vic with each other in expreſ- 
ſions of reſpect and friendſhip ** !—Such ſudden tranfi- 
tions from enmity to affection, and from ſuſpicion to 
confidence, can only be accounted for from that ſpi- 
rit of chivalry, with which the manners of both 
princes were ſtrongly tinctured. 


BEs1pEs the glory of having reftored tranquillity to 
Europe, the pope gained a point of much conſequence to 
his family. He obtained for his grandſon; Margaret of 
Auſtria, the emperor's natural daughter, formerly wife 
of Alexander de Medici, whom Charles had raiſed tothe 
ſupreme power in or Lorenzo de Medici, the 
| kinſman 
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kinſman and intimate companion of Alexander, had aſ- 29 


ſaſſinated him by one of the hlackeft treaſons recorded in 
hiftory. Under pretence of having ſecured him an aſ- 
fignation with a lady of the higheſt rank and great 
beauty, he drew him into a ſecret apartment of his 
houſe, and there ſtabbed him, as he lay careleſsly on 
a couch, expecting the embrace of the lovely fair, 
whom he had often ſolicited in vain. Lorenzo, how- 
ever, did not reap the fruits of his crime ; for though 
ſome of his men extolled him as a third Brutus, 
and endeavoured to feize this occaſion for recovering 
their liberties, the government of Florence paſſed in- 
to the hands of Coſmo —_— another kinſman of Alexan- 
der. Coſmo was deſirous of marrying the widow 
of his predeceſſor ; but the emperor choſe rather to 
oblige the pope, by beſtowing his daughter upon Oc- 
tavio Farneſe, ſon of the duke of Parma. 


CruanrLtes had foon farther cauſe to be ſenſible of 
ions to the Holy Father for bringing about 
the treaty of Nice. His troops every where mutinied 
for want of pay, and the ability of his generals only 
could have prevented a total revolt. He had depended 
as his chief reſource for diſcharging the arrears due to 
his ſoldiers, upon the ſubſidies which he expected 
from his Caftilian ſubjecta. For this purpoſe he 
aſſembled the Cortez of Caftile at Toledo; and havi 
repreſented to them the great expence of his military 
operations, he propoſed to levy ſuch ſupplies as the 
preſent exigency of affairs demanded, by a general ex- 
ciſe on commodities ; but the Spaniards, who already 
felt themſelves oppreſſed by a load of taxes unknown 
to their anceſtors, and who had often complained, that 
their country was drained of its wealth and inhabi- 
tants, in order to proſecute quarrels, in which they 
had no intereſt, determined not to add voluntarily to 
their own burthens, The nobles, in particular, in- 
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LETTER veighed with great vehemence againſt the impoſition 
* propoſed, as an encroachment on the valuable and diſ- 
AD. r539. tinguiſhing privilege of their order, that of being ex- 


empted from the payment of any tax. After employ- 
ing arguments and promiſes in vain, Charles dif- 
miſied the aflembly with indignation : and from that 
period neither the nobles nor the prelates have been 
called to the Cortes, on pretence that ſuch as pay no 
part of the public taxes, ſhould not claim a vote in lay- 
ing them on. Theſe aflemblics have fince confifted 
merely of the procurators or repreſentatives of eighteen 
citics, two from each; in a!l thirty-fix members, who 
are abſolutely at the devotion of the crown **, 


Tre citizens of Ghent, ſtill more bold, broke out 
not long after into open rebellion againft the emperor's 
government, on account of a tax which they judged 
contrary to their ancient privileges, and a deciſion of 
the council of Mechlin in favour of the imperial autho- 
rity. Earaged at an unjuſt impoſition, and rendered 
deſperate oa ſeeing their rights betrayed by that very 
court which was bound to protect them, they flew to 
arms, ſeized ſeveral of the emperor's officers, and 
drove ſuch of the nobility as reſided among them out 
of the city. Senſible, however, of their inability to 
ſupport what their zcal had prompted them to under- 
take, and defirous of ſecuring a protector againſt the 
formidable forces with which they might expect ſoon to 
be attacked, they offered to acknowledge the king of 
France as their iovercign ; to put him into immediate 
roſſeiſion oi their city, and to aſſiſt him in recovering 
thote provinces in the Netherlands which had ancient- 
ly belonged to his crowm. True policy directed 
Francis to comply with this propoſal. The counties 
of Flanders and Artois were more valuable than 
the duchy of Milan, for which he had fo long 
contended; and their ſituation in regard to France 


4 made 
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made it more eaſy to conquer or to defend them. But 
we are apt to eſtimate the value of things by the trou- 
ble which they have coft us. Francis computing in 
this manner, over-rated the Milaneſe. He had lived 
in friendſhip with the emperor, ever ſince their inter- 
view at Aigues-mortes, and Charles had promiſed him 
the inveſtiture of that duchy. Forgetting therefore all 
his paſt injuries, and the deceitful promiſes by which 
he had been ſo often duped, the credulous, generous, 
but unprincipled Francis, not only rejected the pro- 
poſitions of the citizens of Ghent, but communi- 
cated to the zmperor his whole negociation wita the 
malcontents **, 


Jop61NnG of Chagles's heart by his own, Francis 
hoped by this ſeemingly diſintereſted procecding, to 
obtain at once the inveſtiture of Milan; and the em- 
peror, well acquainted with the weakneſs of his ri- 
val, flattered him in this apprehenſion, for his own 
ſelaſh purpoſes. His preſence being neceſſary in the 
Netherlands, he demanded a paſſage through France. 
It was immediately granted him; and Charles, to 
whom every moment was precious, ſet out, notwith- 
ſtanding the remonſtrances of his council, and the fears 
of his Spaniſh ſubjects, with a ſmall but iplendid train 
of an hundred perſons. He was met on the frontiers 
of France by the Dauphin and the duke of Orleans, 
who offered to go into Spain, and remain there as 
hoſtages, till he ſhould reach his own dominions ; but 
Charles replied, that the king's honour was ſufficient for 
his ſafety, and proſecuted his journey withovt any 
other ſecurity. The king entertained him with the 
utmoſt magniſicence at Paris, and the two young princes 
did not take leave of him till he entcred the Low 
Countries; yet he ſtill found means to evade his pro- 
miſe, and Francis continued to believe him fin- 
cere*, 

Tag 
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Tux citizens of Ghent alarmed at the approach of 
the emperor, who was joined by three armies, ſent 


A.D, :540. ambaſſadors to implore his mercy, and offered to 


was impoſed on the inhabitants, in order to 


throw open their gates. Charles only condeſcended 
to reply, that he would appear among them, 28 2 
<< ſovereign and a judge, with the ſceptre and the 
«<< ſword.” He accordingly entered the place of his 
nativity, on the anniverſary of his birth ; and inftead 
of that lenity which might have been exhi- 
bited an awful example of his ſeverity. Twenty-fix 
of the principal citizens were put to death : a greater 
number were baniſhed : the city was declared to have 
forfeited its privileges ; a new ſyſtem of laws and po- 
litical adminiftration was preſcribed; and a large fine 
defray the 
expence of erecting a citadel, together with an annual 
tax for the ſupport of a garrifon. They were not 
only deſpoiled of their ancient immunities, but made 
to pay, like conquered people, for the means of per- 
petuating their own ſlavery l. 


HavinG thus re-eſtabliſhed his authority in the 
Low Countries, and being now under no neceſſity of 
continuing that ſcene of falſchood and diſſimulation 
with which he had amuſed the French monarch, 
Charles began gradually to throw aſide the veil under 
which he had concealed his intentions with reſpe to 
the Milaneſe, and at laſt rily refuſed to give 
up a territory of ſuch value, or voluntarily to make 
fuch a liberal addition to the ſtrength of an enemy by 
diminiſhing his own power. He even denied, that he 
had ever made any promiſe which could bind him to 
an action fo fooliſh, and fo contrary to his own in- 
tereſt'?, 


Tears tranſaction expoſed the king of France to as 
much ſcorn as it did the emperor to cenſure. The 
credulous 
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eredulous fimplicity of Francis ſeemed to merit no LETTER 
other return, after experiencing ſo often the duplicity 3 
and artifices of his rival. He remonſtrated, however, 4 D. . 
and exclaimed, as if this had been the eld clan. 
ſtance in which the emperor had deceĩ ved him. The 
inſult offered to his underftanding, affected him even 
more ſenfibly than the injury done to his intereſt ; and 
he diſcovered ſuch reſentment as made it obvious 
that he would ſeize on the firſt opportunity of re- 
venge, and that a new war would foon deſolate the 


European continent. 


Mraxwul rx Charles was obliged to turn his atten - 
tion towards the affairs of Germany. The proteſtants 
baving in vain demanded a general council, preſſed him 
earneſtly to appoint a conference betweena ſelect num- 
ber of divines of each party, in order to examine the 
points in difpute. For this purpoſe a diet was aſſem- 
bled at Ratiſbon : and ſuch a conference, notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition of the pope, was held with 
great ſolemnity in the preſence of the emperor. But 4 D. 284. 
the divines choſen to manage the controverſy, though 
men of learning and moderation, were only able to 
ſettle a few ſpeculative opinions, ail points relative to 
worſhip and juriſdiftion ſerving only to inflame the 
minds of thediſputants. Charles therefore, finding his 
endeayours to bring about an accommodation ineffec- 
tual, and being impatiant to cloſe the diet, prevailed 
on a majority of the members to approve of the fol- 
lowing edi of receſs ; viz. That the articles concern- 
ing which the divines had agreed, ſhould be held as 
points decided ; that thoſe about which they had dif- 
fered, ſhould be referred to the determination of a ge- 
neral council, or if that could not be obtained, to a 
national ſynod ; and ſhould it prove impracticable alſo 
to aſſemble a ſynod of Germany, that a general diet of 
the empire ſhould be called witbin eighteen months, 
in 
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ns tay in order to give final judgment on the whole contro 


3 verſy ; that, in the meantime, no innovations ſhould 


4. D. 2342. be attempted, nor any endeavours employed to gain 


prolelytes *. 


Tuis diet gave great offence to the pope. The 
bare mention of allowing a diet, compoſed chiefly of 
laymen, to paſs judgment in regard to articles of faith, 
appeared to him no leſs criminal and profane, than the 
worſt of thoſe herefies which the emperor ſeemed fo 
zealous to ſuppreſs. The proteſtants alſo were diſſa- 
tisfied with it, as it conſiderably abridged the liberty 


| which they at that time enjoyed. They murmured 


loudly againſt it; and Charles, unwilling to leave any 
ſeeds of diſcontent in the empire, granted them a pri- 
vate declaration, exempting them from whatever they 
thought injurious or oppreſſive in the receſs, and af- 
c:rtaining to them the full poſicffion of all their former 
privileges „. 


Tux ſituation of the emperor's affairs at this june · 
ture made theſe extraordinary conceſſions neceſſary. 
He foreſaw a rupture with France to be unavoidable, 
and he was alarmet at the rapid progreſs of the Turks 
in Hungary. A great revolution had happened in that 
kingdom. John Zapol Scæpus, by the affiſtance of 
Solyman, had wreſted from the king of the Romans a 
conſiderable part of the country. John died, and left 
an infant fon. Ferdinand attempted to take advantage 
of the minority, in order to repoſſeſs himſelf of the 
whole kingdom ; but his ambition was diſappointed 
by the activity and addreis of George Martinuzzi, 
biſhop of Waradin, who ſhared the regency with the 
queen. Senfible that he was unable to oppoſe the king 
of the Romans in the field, Martinuzzi ſatisfied him- 
ſelf with holding out the fortified towns, all of which 
he provided with every thing neceſſary for defence: 


aud 
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and at the ſame time he ſent ambaſſadors to Solyman, LETTER 


beſeeching him to extend towards the fon, that imperial 


— 
protection which had ſo generouſly maintained the fa- A. D. 2547. 


ther on his throne. Ferdinand uſed his utmoſt en- 
deavours to thwart this negociation, and even mean- 
ly offered to hold the Hungarian crown on the ſame 
ignominious condition by which John had held it, that 
of paying tribute to the Porte. But the ſultan ſaw ſuch 
advantages from eſpouſing the intereſt of the yuung 
king, that he inftantly marched into Hungary ; and 
the Germans, having formed the ſiege of Buda, were 
defeate with great flaughter before that city. Soly- 
man, however, inſtead of becoming the proteQor of 
the infant ſovereign, whom he had relieved, made 
uſe of this ſucceſs to extend his own dominions : he 
ſent the queen and her fon into Tranfilvania, which 
province he a lotted them, and added Hungary to the 
Ottoman empire 


Harri y for the proteſtants, Charles received in- 
telligence of this revolution ſoon after the diet at Ra- 
tiſbon; and by the conceſſions which he made them, 
he obtained ſuch liberal ſupplies, both of nen and 
money, as leſt him under little anxiety about the ſe- 
curity of Germany. He therefore haſtened to join 
his fleet and army in Italy, in order to carry into ex- 
ecution a great and favourite enterprize, which he had 
concerted againſt Algiers ; though it would certainly 
have been more confiftent with his dignity, to have 
conducted the whole force of the empire againit Soly- 
man, the common enemy of Chriſtendom, who was 
ready to enter his Auftrian dominions. But many 
reaſons induced Charles to prefer the African ex- 
pedition : he wanted ftrength, or at leaſt money, 
to combat the Turks in ſo diſtant a country as Hun- 
gary ; and the glory which he had formerly acquired 
in Barbary led him to hope for the like ſucceſs, while the 

cries 
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cries of his Spaniſh ſubjefts rouſed him to take venge- 
ance on their ravagers. 


Arens, fince the of Tunis, was become 
the common receptacle of all the Barbary corſairs; and 
from the time that Barbaroſſa, as captain-baſha, com- 
manded the Turkiſh fleet, it had been governed by Haſ- 
cen Aga, arenegadoeunuch, whoout-did, if poſſible, his 
maſter in boldneſs and cruelty. The commerce of the 
Mediterranean was greatly interrupted by his gallies ; 
and ſuch frequent alarms were given to the coafts of 
Spain, that there was a neceſſity for erecting watch- 
towers at proper diftances, and of keeping a guard 
conſtantly on foot, in order to deſery the approach of 
his ſquadrons, and to protect the inhabitants from 
the depredations of the free-booters with which they 
were manned. Charles, before he left Spain, had 
reſolved to humble this daring corſair, and to exter- 
minate the lawleſs race who had ſo long infeſted the 
ocean. For this end he had ordered a fleet and army 
to aſſemble on the coaſt of Italy; and though the au- 
tumn was now far advanced, he obſtinately perſiſted in 
his purpoſe, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of An- 
drew Doria, who conjured him not to expoſe ſo noble 
an armament to almoſt unavoidable deſtruction, by 
ing at fo late a ſeaſon of the year to approach 
the ſtormy coaſt of Algiers. Doria's words proved 
prophetical. No foonzr had the emperor landed in 
Barbary, than a frightful hurricane aroſe, ſcattered 
his fleet, and daſhed great part of it in pieces; while 
he and his land forces were expoſed to all the fury of 
the elements, in an enemy's country, without a hut 
or a tent to ſhelter them, or ſo much as a ſpot of firm 
ground on which they could reſt their wearied bodies. 
In this calamitous fituation, cold and wet, they con- 
tinued during ſeveral days, harraſſed at the ſame time 
by the attacks of the Algeriges. At laſt Doria hap- 
pily 
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pily being able to aſſemble the remains of the fleet, LETTER 


Charles was glad to reimbark, after having loſt the 


3 


beſt part of his army, by the inclemency of the wea- A. D. 1561 


ther, famine, or the ſword of the enemy: and thoſe 
which yet ſurvived were doomed to encounter new 
miſeries in their return; the fleet being again ſcatter - 
ed by a freſh ſtorm, and obliged to take ſhelter, ſepa- 
rately, in ſuch ports of Spain or Italy as they could 
firſt reach 


Suca, my dear Philip, was the reſult of the em- 
peror's famous expedition againſt Algiers, the moſt 
unfortunate enterprize of his reign, and that on which 


he built the higheſt hopes. Burt if Charles failed to 


acquire the glory which ever attends ſucceſs, he ſecured 
that which is more eſſentially connected with merit. 
He never appeared greater than amidſt his misfortunes. 
His firmneſs and conſtancy of ſpirit, his magnanimity, 
fortitude, humanity, and compaſhon, were eminently 
He endured as great hardſhips as the 
meaneft ſoldier; he expoſed his own perſon to what- 
ever danger appeared; he encouraged the deſponding ; 
viſited the fick and wounded ; and animated all by his 
words and example. He paid dearly for his 
and preſumption ; but he made mankind ſenſible, that 
he poſſeſſed many great qualities, which an almoſt un- 
interrupted flow of proſperity had hitherto afforded 
him little opportunity of ſhewing. 


Taz loſs which the emperor ſuffered in this cala- - 


mitous expedition encouraged the king of France to 
begin hoſtilities, on which he had been for ſome time 
reſolved ; and an action diſhonourable to civil 
farniſhed him with too good a pretext for taking arms. 
The marquis del Guafto, governor of the Milaneſe, 
having got intelligence of the motions and deſtination 
of two ambatſadors, Rincon and Fergoſo, whom 


Francis 
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3 Francis had diſpatched, the one to the Ottoman Porte, 


the other to the republic of Venice; knowing 


1 
AD. 284. how much his maſter wiſhed to diſcover the intentions 


A-D. r542, in his negoc 


of the French monarch, and of what conſequence ir 
was to retard the execution of his meaſures, he em- 
ployed ſome ſoldiers belonging to the garriſon of Pa- 
via to lie in wait for theſe ambaſſadors as they failed 
down the Po, who murdered them and moft of their 
attendants, and ſeized their 2+, Francis imme- 
diately demanded reparation for this barbarous out- 
Tage ; and as Charles endeavoured to put him off with 
an evaſive anſwer, he appealed to all the courts of 
Europe, ſetting forth the heinouſneſs of the injury, 
the iniquity of the emperor in diſregarding his juſt re- 
queſt, and the neceſſity of vengeance. But Charles, 
who was a more profound negociator, defeated in a 
great meaſure the effects of theſe repreſentations : he 
ſecured the fidelity of the proteſtant princes in Ger- 
many, by granting them new conceffions ; and he en- 
gaged the king of England to eſpouſe his cauſe, under 
pretence of defending Europe againſt the Infidels ; 
while Francis was only able to form an alliance with 
the kings of Denmark and Sweden, (who for the 
firſt time intereſted themſelves in the quarrels of the 
more potent monarchs of the South) and to renew his 
treaty with Solyman, which drew on him the indig- 
nation of Chriſtendom. 


Bur the activity of Francis ſupplied all the defects 
iation. Five armies were ſoon ready to 
take the field, under different generals, and with dif- 
ferent deſtinations. Nor was Charles wanting in his 
preparations. He and Henry, a ſecond time, made 
an ideal diviſion of the kingdom of France. But as 
the hoſtilities which followed terminated in nothing 
decifive, and were diſtinguiſhed by no remarkable 
event, e the battle of Ceriſoles (gained by count 

d' Eaguien 
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thouſand of the emperor's beft troops fell) I ſhall not 
trouble you with particulars. It will be ſufficient for 
you to know, that after France, Spain, Piedmoat, and 
the Low Countries, had been alternately, or at once, 
the ſcene of war, after the Turkiſh fleet under Bar- 
baroſſa had ravaged the coafts of Italy, and the lilies 
of France and the creſcent of Mahomet had appeared 
in conjunction before Nice, where the croſs of 
Savoy was difplayed, Francis and Charles, mutually 
tired of harraffing each other, concluded at Creſpy a 
treaty of peace, in which the king of England was not 
mentioned ; and from being implacable enemies, be- 
came once more, to appearance, cordial fricnds, and 
even allies by the ties of blood. 


Tux chief articles of this treaty were, that all the 
conqueſts which either party had made fince the truce 
of Nice ſhould be reſtored ; that the emperor ſhould 
give in marriage to the duke of Orleans, cither his 
own eldeft daughter, with the Low Countries, or the 
ſecond daughter of his brother Ferdinand, with the 
inveſtiture of the Milaneſe; that Francis ſhould re- 
nounce all pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples, as 
well as to the ſovereignty of Flanders and Artois, and 
Charles give up his claim to the duchy of Burgundy ; 
and that both ſhould unite in making war againſt the 
Turks ©. 


Tux emperor was chiefly induced to grant condi- 
tions ſo advantageous to France, by a defire of hum- 
bling the proteſtant princes in Germany. With the 
papal juriſdiction, he foreſaw they would endeavour 
to throw off the imperial authority; and he determined 
to make his zeal for the former a pretence for en- 
forcing and extending the latter. But before I ſpeak 
of the wars in which that refolution involved him, I 
Vor Il. Q muſt 
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malt carry forward the domeſtic hiſtory of England, 


Lyn the knowledge of which will throw light on many fo- 


A. D. 1545. 


A. D. 13546. 


reign tranſactions. 


MrAxwIIIE I ſhall obſerve, for the ſake of per- 
ſpicuity, that the death of the duke of Orleans, before 
the conſummation of his marriage, diſentangled the 
emperor from the moſt trouble ſome ſtipulation in the 
treaty of Creſpy; and that the French monarch, being 
{till engaged in hoſtilities with England, was waadle 
to obtain any reparation for the loſs which he ſuffered 
by this unforeſeen event. Theſe hoſtilities, like thoſe 
between Charles and Francis, terminated in nothing 
decifive. Equally tired of a ſtruggle, attended with 
no glory or advantage to either, the contending princes 
concluded, at Campe, near Ardres, a treaty of peace ; 
in which it was ſtipulated, that France ſhould pay the 
arrears due by former treaties to England. But theſe 
arrears did not excced one-third of the ſums expended 
by Henry on his military operations ; and Francis be- 
ing in no condition to diſcharge them, Boulogne (a 
chargeable pledge) was left in the hands of the Eng- 
liſh as a ſecurity for the debt. Such was the reſult of 
a war which had waſted the wealth and the ſtrength of 


both kingdoms, and threatened the final ruin of onc 
of them ! | 
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The demeſiic Hiftory of ENGLAND during the Reign of 
Henay VIII. with ſame Account of the Affairs of 
SCOTLAND. 


O prince ever aſcended the throne of England 
with more advantages than Henry VIII. You 
have already, my dear Philip, had occaſion, to obſerve 
his fortunate ſituation with reſpe& to the great powers 
on the continent : he was no leſs happy in regard to 
the internal ſtate of his kingdom, and other domeſtic 
circumſtances. His title to the crown was undiſputed ; 
his treaſury was full; his ſubjects were in tranquility ; 
and the beauty and vigour of his perſon, his freedom 
of manner, his love of ſhew, and his dexterity in eve- 
ry manly exerciſe, rendered his acceſſion highly popu- 
lar, while his proficiency in literature, and reputation 
for talents, made his character reſpectable. Every 
thing ſeemed to prognoſticate an eaſy and proſperous 


reign. 


THE firſt act of Henry's adminiſtration confirmed 
the public hopes: it was the proſecution of Empſon 
and Dudley, two inſtruments whom his father, as 
we have ſeen, had employed in his cxtortions. 
They infifted, and perhaps juſtly, that they had 
ated ſolely by the royal authority; but the jury 
was ſo far moved by popular prejudices as to give a 
verdi@ againſt them, and Henry, at the earneſt de- 
fire of the people, granted a warrant for their execu- 


rion “. 
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Having puniſhed the miniſters of paſt oppreſſion, 


— de king's next concern was to fulfil his former en- 


A. D. 150g. 


gagements. He had been affianced during his father's 
life-time to the infanta Catherine, his brother's wi- 
dow; and notwithſtanding ſome ſcruples on that head, 
he now agreed that their nuptials ſhould be celebrated. 
We ſhall afterwards have occafion to obſerve the ex- 
traordinary effects of this marriage, and of the king's 
remorſe, either real or pretended. 


SOME kings have been their own minifters; bug 
every king muſt either have a miniſter or a favourite: 
Wolſey, whoſe character has already been delincated, 


was both to Henry. Being admitted to the youthful mo- 


narch's pleaſures, he took the lead in every jovial 
converſation, and promoted, notwithſtanding his 
religious habit, all that frolic and gaiety, which 
he found to be agreeable to the age and inclina- 
tions of the king. During the intervals of amuſe- 
ment, he introduced buſineſs and ftate affairs, and in- 
finuated thoſe maxims of conduct, which he was de- 
firous his maſter ſhould purſue *. By theſe means he 
inſenſibly acquired that abſolute aſcendant over Henry, 
which diſtinguiſhed his adminiftration, and the peo- 
ple ſaw every day new inftances of his uncontrouled 
authority, 


England, the firſt nobleman both in family and for- 
tune in the kingdom, who had imprudently given diſ- 
guſt to Wolſey, foon found reaſon to repent of his 


indiſcretion. He was deſcended by a female from the 
duke of Glouceſter, youngeſt ſon of Edward III. and 


being infatuated with judicial aftrology, he conſulted 
with one Hopkins, a Carthufian friar, who flattered 


bim with the hope of aſcending one day the Engliſh 


throne, He had even been fo unguarded as to utter ſome 
h | ex- 


Tux duke of Buckingham, lord high conftable of 


| 
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expreſſions againſt the king'slife. The cardinal laidhold FETTER 
of theſe to bring him to a trial; and tho' his threat 
ſcem to have proceeded more from indiſcretion than XK. D. 2321. 
deliberate malice, he was condemned and executed 3. 
The office of high conftable, which this nobleman in- 
herited from the Bohuns, earls of Hereford, being 
forfeited by his attainder, was never afterwards re- 


vived in England. 


Tux next memorable event in the domeſtic hiftory 
of this reign, is the divorce of queen Catherine. The. 
king's ſcruples in regard to the lawfulnefs of his mar - 
riage increaſed with the decay of the queen's beauty. 
She had borne him ſeveral children, but they were all 
dead, except the princeſs Mary, and Henry was paſ- 
ſionately fond of male iffue. He conſulted his confeſ- 
for, the biſhop of Lincoln, on the legality of marry- 
ing a brother's widow, and he found that prelate poſ- 
ſeſſed with ſome doubts and difficulties. He next pro- 
ceeded to examine the queſtion by his own learning 
and ſtudy, being himſelf a great divine and caſuiſt; and 
having had recourſe to his eracle Thomas Aquinas, he 
obſerved that this celebrated doctor had expreſely de- 
clared againſt the lawfulneſs of ſuch marriages. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury was now applied to: he 
was defired to conſult his brethren ; and all the prelates 
of England, except Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, unani- 
mouſly declared under their hand and ſeal, that they 
deemed the king's marriage unlawful+*. Wolſey alſo 4. D. 2527. 
fortified his maſter's ſcruples : and the bright eyes of 
Anna Boleyn, maid of honour to the queen, carried 
home every argument to the heart of Henry, more 
forcibly than even the ſuggeſtions of that powerful 
favourite; violently firuck him with the horror of in- 
ceſt ; and at once determined him to break off all con- 
jugal commerce with Catherine. 
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Tuis young lady was daughter of Sir Thomas Bo- 


ea, who had been employed by Henry in ſeveral 
A.D. 1527. embaſſies, and was allied to all the principal nobility 


in the kingdom. She had been carried over to Paris 
in carly youth, by the king's fiſter, when eſpouſed to 
Lewis XII. of France; and the graces of her mind, 

no leſs than the beauty of her perſon, had diftinguiſh- 
ed her in that poliſhed court. The exact time when 
ſhe returned to England is not certainly known; 
but it appears to have been after the king had enter- 
tained doubts concerning the lawfulacts of his mar- 
riage with Catherine, She immediately caught the 
roving and amorous eye of Henry; and as her virtue 
and modeſty left him no hopesof licentious iadulgences, 
he refolyed to raiſe her to the throne, which her qua- 


lifications, both natural and acquired, ſeemed equally 
well fitted to adorn. | 


Bur many bars were yet in the way of Henry's 
wiſhes. It was not only neceflary to obtain a divorce 
from the pope, but a revocation of the bull which had 
been granted for his marriage with Catherine, before 
he could marry Anne : and he had to combat all the 
intereſt of the emperor, whoſe aunt he was going to 
degrade, The king, however, did not deſpair of ſuc- 
ceſs. He wasin high favour with the court of Rome, 
and he deſerved to be ſo. He had not only oppoſed 
the progreſs of the Lutheran tenets, by all the influ- 
ence which his extenſive and almoſt abſolute authority 
conferred upon him, but he had even written a book 
againſt them; a performance in itſelf not contempti 
ble, and which gave ſo much pleaſure to Leo X. that 
he beftowed upon Henry the title of De/ender of the 
Faith. Senſible therefore of his importance, as the 
chief pillar of the church, at a time when it ſtood in 


1 much need of ſupport, he confidently applied to 


Clement 
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Clement VII. the reigning pontiff, for a diffolution . 


of his marriage with Catherine. 


Tux pope ſeemed at firſt favourable to Henry's in- 
clinations; but his dread of the emperor, whoſe pri- 
foner he had lately been, prevented him from coming 
to any determination. He at laſt, however, impower- 
ed Campeggio and Wolſey, his two legates in Eng- 
land, to try the validity of the king's marriage. 
They accordingly opened their court at London, and 
proceeded to the examination of the matter. The 
firſt point which came before them, and that which 
Henry wanted chiefly to eſtabliſh, was Arthur's con- 
ſummation of his marriage with Catherine ; and tho” 
the queen proteſted that her virgin honour was yet 
untainted, when the king received her into his bed, 
and even appealed to his grace (the title then taken by 
our kings) for the truth of her aſſeveration, ſtronger 
_ proofs than were produced could not be expected of 
ſuch a fact, after ſo long an interval. But when the 
buſineſs ſeemed drawing near to a period, and while 
Henry was in anxious expectation of a ſentence in his 
favour, all his hopes were at once blaſted : Cam- 
peggio, on frivolous pretences, prorogued the court; 
and Clement, at the interceſſion of the emperor, re- 
voked the cauſe ſoon after to Rome 


Tuis meaſure occaſioned the fall of Wolſey. Anne 
Boleyn imputed to him the failure of her expeRations ; 
and Henry, who entertained the higheft opinion of 
the cardinals capacity, aſcribed his bad ſueceſs in the 
preſent undertaking, not to ill fortune or miſtake, but 
to the malignity or infidelity of that miniſter's inten- 
tions. The great ſeal was taken from him, and given 
to Sir Thomas More, a man of learning, virtue, and 
capacity. He was indifted in the Star-Chamber ; 
hits lands and goods were declared forfcited ; his houſes 

* 7 ws and 


— 


A. D. 1529. 
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0 _ out the protection of the laws, and his perſon liable of 
A. b. 2529. being committed to cuſtody, The king's heart, how- 
ever, relented, and the proſecution was carried no 
further © ; but the cardinal was ordered to remove from 

court, and kis final ruin was hanging over him. 


Tux parliament ſeized the preſent opportunity 
to paſs ſeveral bills, reſtraining the impoſitions of 
the clergy ; and Henry was not diſpleaſed, that the 
court of Rome, and its whole militia, ſhould be made 
ſenſible of their dependence upon him, and of the 
willingneſs of his ſubjefts, if he was ſo diſpoſed, to 
reduce the power and privileges of ecclefiaſtics. Amid 
the anxieties with which he was agitated, he was of - 
ten tempted to break off all connexions with the pope. 
Anne Boleyn alſo uſed every infinuation, in order to 
make him proceed to extremities with Clement; both 
as the readĩeſt way to her attaining the royal dignity, 
and as the means of ſpreading the new doctrines, in 
which ſhe had bcen initiated under the ducheſs of 
Alengon, a warm friend to the reformation. But 
Henry, notwithſtancir g theſe inducements, had ftill | 
ſtrong motives to defire a good agreement with 
the ſovereign pontiff. Having been educated in a ſu- 
perſtitious veneration for the holy ſee, he dreaded the 
reproach of hereſy; and he abhorred all connexions 
with the Lutherans, the chief opponents of the papal 
power, becauſe Luther, their apoſtle, had handled 
him roughly, in an anſwer to his book on the Seven 
Sacraments, written in defence af the Romiſh cam · 
munion. 


©. 


Wulxz Henry was fluQtuating between theſe con- 
trary opinions, two of his courtiers fell accidentally ; 
one evening into company with Dr. Thomas Cran- 
mer, fellow of Jeſus college in Cambridge, a man 

| diſtin- 


p 
L 
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candour; and as the affair of the divorce became the 


way, either to quiet the king's conſcience or obtain 
the pope's conſent, would be to conſult all the univer- 
ſities in Europe with regard to that controverted point. 


delighted with it, and ſwore with great violence, 
« By God! Cranmer has got the right ſow by the 
© car,” The doctor was immediately ſcat for, and 
taken into favour ; the univerſities were conſulted, 
according to his advice; and all of them declared the 
king's marriage invalid 7. 


CLEMENT, however, lying ftill under the influence 
of the emperor, continued inflexible ; and as Henry 
was ſenſible, that the extremities to which he was 
puſhed, both againſt the pope and the eceleſiaſtical or- 
der, muſt be diſagreeable to Wolſey, and dreaded his 
oppoſition, he renewed the proſecution againſt his an- 
cient favourite. The cardinal, (after his diſgrace) 
had remained for ſome time at Richmond ; but being 
ordered to remove to his ſee at York, he took up his 
refidence at Cawood in Yorkſhire, where he rendered 
himſelf extremely popular in the neighbourhood, by 
his affability and hoſpitality, In this retreat he lived, 
when the earl of Northumberland received orders to 
arreft him for high treaſon, and conduct him to Lon- 
don, in order to his trial. On his journey he was 
ſeized with a diforder, which turned into a dyſentery ; 
and it was with much difficulty that he was able to 
reach Leiceſter- abbey. I am come to lay my bones 
© among you,” faid Wolſey to the abbot and monks, 
who came out to receive him; and he immediately 
took to his bed, whence he never roſe more. O 
had | but ſerved my God,” cried he, a little before 
he expired, * as diligeatly as I have ſerved my king, 


When Henry was informed of this propoſal, he was 


he 
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3 
ſubject of converſation, he obſerved, that the readieſt A. D. 23 
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* he would not have given me over in my grey 
chairs.“ His treaſon, indeed, ſcems rather to have 
been againft the people, than the prince, or even the 
ſtate ; for although the violence and obſtinacy of 
Henry's character ought perhaps to apologize for 
many of the cardinal's public meaſures, his continued 
extortions upon the ſubject, by the moſt iniquitous 
methods, in what he called his Legantine court, ad- 
mit of no alleviation. | 


Tuvs freed from a perſon whom he confidered as 
an obſtacle in the way of his inclinations, and ſup - 
ported by the opinion of the learned in the ftep which 
he intended to take, Henry ordered a parliament, to- 
gether with a convocation, to meet ; in which he was 
acknowledged, the Protector and ſupreme Head of 
the Church and Clergy of England :”—and being 
now fully determined in his own mind relative to an 
affair by which he had been fo long agitated, reſolute 
to adminifter ecclefiaftical affairs without having far- 
ther recourſe to Rome, as well as to abide all conſe- 
quences, he privately celebrated his marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, whom he had previouſly created marchi- 
oneſs of Pembroke. Cranmer, now become archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, ſoon after annulled the king's 
marriage with Catherine (a ſtep which ought to have 
preceded his ſecond nuptials) and ratified that with 
Anne, who was publickly crowned queen, with all 
the pomp and dignity fuited to that ceremony ? ; and 
to complete the king's fatisfaftion on the concluſion 
of this troubleſome buſineſs, the queen was ſafely de- 
livered of a daughter, who received the name of Eli- 
z:heth, and whom we ſhall afterwards fee ſwaying the 
Tagliſn ſceptre with equal glory to hertelf, and hap- 
pincſs to her people. 


WHEN intelligence was conveyed to Rome of theſe 
| | trant- 
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tranſactions, the conclave was all in a rage, and the LETTER 


pope was urged by the cardinals of the imperial fac- 
tion, to dart his ſpiritual thunders againſt Henry. But 
Clement was ſtill unwilling to procced to extremities : 
he only declared Cranmer s ſentence null, and threat- 
enced the king with excommunication, if he did not 
put things in their former condition, beſote a day 
named. In the meantime Henry was prevailed upon, 
by the mediation of the king of France, to ſubmit his 
cauſe to the Roman conſiſtory, provided the cardina!s 
of the imperial faction were excluded from it. The 
pope conſented ; and promiſed that, if the king would 
ſign a written agreement to this purpoſe, his demands 
ſhould be fully complie:! with. But on what fight 
incidents often depend the greateſt events! — The 
courier appointed to carry the king's written promile, 
was detained beyond the day fixed: news arrived at 
Rome, that a libel had been publithed in London 
againſt the holy ſee, and a farce ated before the king 
in deriſion of the apoſtolic body. The pope and car- 
diaals entered into the confiſtory inflamed with rage; 
the marriage between Henry and Catherine was pro- 
nounced valid; the king was declared excommunicated, 
if he refuſed to adhere to it, and the rupture with 
England was rendered final, a 


Tux Engliſh parliament, aſſembled ſoon after this 
decifion of the court of Rome, conferred on the king 
the title of the only ſupreme Hx Ab of the church ot 
Engiand upon earth, as they had already inveſted him 


with all the real power belonging to it. By this memo 


rable act, acknowledging the king's ſupremacy, greater 
&implicity was introduced i into che government, by uni- 
ting the ſpiritual with the civil power, and preventing diſ- 
putes about the limits, which never could be exadiy 


determined, between the contending juriſdictions. A 
| door 


A.D. — 
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* door was alſo opened for checking the exorbitances of 


<-———- faperſtition, and breaking all thoſe ſhackles, by which 
&D. . human reaſon, policy, and induſtry had fo long 
been incumbered; for as a profound hiſtorian has juſt- 
ly obſerved, the prince being head of the religion, as 
well as of the temporal juriſdiftion of the kingdom, 
though he might ſometimes be tempted to employ the 
former as an engine of government, could have no in- 
tereſt, ike the Roman pontiff, in encouraging its 
exorbitances **, 


Bur though England was thus happily releaſed 
from the oppreffive juriſdiction of the pope, liberty of 
conſcience was, if poſſible, more reſtrained than ever. 
Henry not only retained his averſion to Luther and 
his doctrines, but ſo many of his early prejudices yet 
hung about him, that the idea of hereſy till filled him 
with horror. Separate as he ſtood from the catholic 

church, he continued to value himſelf on maintaining 

its dogmas, and on guarding with fire and ſword the 

imaginary purity of his ſpeculative opinions. Thoſe 

who denied the king's ſupremacy, the legitimacy of 

his daughter Elizabeth, or who embraced the tenets 

of the reformers, were cqually the objects of his venge- 

8 | ance. Among the latter were many unhappy perſons, 
| who had greedily imbibed the Lutheran doctrines, 
during Henry's quarrel with Rome, in hopes of a total 
change of worſhip ; and who having gone too far to re - 

cant, fell martyrs to their new faith, exulting amid the 

flames, and embracing the faggots brought for their 

deſtruction, as the means of procuring them eternal 

felicity. Among the former were Fiſher, biſhop of 

Rochefter, and Sir Thomas More, late chancellor, 

who refuſed to acknowledge the king's ſupremacy, 

AD. r535- and died upon the fcaffold with heroic conſtancy. 
More, who was a man of a gay humour, retained even 


his facetiouſneſs to the laſt. When he laid his head 
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on the block, and ſaw the executioner ready with his 
weapon, Stay, friend,” faid he, till I put afide 
© my beard;” for, added he, © it never committed 
<< treaſon *. What pity, and what an inftance of the 
inconſiſteney of human nature, that the man who 
could make a jeſt of death, ſhould make a matter of 
conſcience of the pope's ſupremacy ! 


ALTrmoucn Henry thus puniſhed both proteſtants 
and catholics, his moſt dangerous enemics, he was 
ſenfible, were the zealous adhereats to the ancient re- 
Iigion; and more eſpecially the monks, who having 
their immediate dependance on the Roman pontiff, 
apprehended their own ruin to be the certain conſe - 
quence of aboliſhing his authority in England. The 
king therefore determined to ſuppreſs the monaſteries, 
as ſo many nurſeries of rebellion, as well as of idle - 
neſs, ſuperſtition, and folly, and to put himſelf in poſ- 
ſeſſion of their ample revenues. In order to effectuate 
this robbery with ſome colour of juſtice, he appointed 
commiſhoners to viſit all religious houſes ; and theſe 
men, acquainted with the king's deſign, brought re - 
ports, whether true or falſe, of ſuch frightful diſor- 
ders, lewdnefs, ignorance, prieſt- craft, and unnatu- 
ral luſts, as filled the nation with horror againft inſti 
tutions held facred by their anceſtors, and lately ob- 
jets of the moſt profound veneration. The leſſer 
monaſteries (ſaid to have been the moſt corrupted) to 


the number of three hundred and ſeventy · fix, were at 


once ſuppreſſed by parliament; and their revenues, 
goods, chattels, and plate, were granted to the king“. 


Tax convocation, which fat at the fame time with 
the parliament, paſſed a vote for a new tranſlation of 
the Bible, none being yet publiſhed, by authority, 
in the vulgar tongue; and the reformation ſeemed faſt 
gaining ground in England (tho' the king ſtill declared 


him» 


A. D. 21536. 
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Latimer, and others, met with a ſevere mortification, 


— — : : . 
A. D. 1535. which ſeemed to blaſt all their hopes, in the untimely 


fate of their patroneſs, Anne Boleyn. 


Tuts lady now began to experience the decay of 
the king's affections, and the capriciouſneſs of his 
temper, That heart whoſe allegiance ſhe had with- 
drawn from another, revolted at laſt againſt herſelf. 
Henry's paſſion, which had ſubfiſted during fix years 
that the proſecution of the divorce laſted, and ſeemed 
only to increaſe under difficulties, had ſcarcely attain- 
ed ſccure poſſeſſion of its object, when it ſunk into 
languor, ſucceeded by diſguſt. His love was tranſ- 
ferred to a new miſtreſs. The charms of Jane Sey- 
mour, maid of honour to the queen, a young lady of 
exquiſite beauty, had entirely captivated him; and 
as he appears to have had little idea of any other at - 
tachment but that of marriage, he thought of nothing 
but how to raiſc her to his bed and throne, 


Tars peculiari y in Henry's diſpoſition, proceeding 
from an indolence of temper, or an averfion to the vice 
of gallantry, involved him in crimes of a blacker dye, 
and in greater, anxieties, than thoſe which he ſought 
to avoid by forming a legal connexion. Before 
he could marry Jane, it was neceſſary to get rid of 
his once heloved Anne, now become a bar in 
the way of his felicity. That obſtacle was ſoon 
removed. The heart is not more ingenious in ſug- 
geſting apologies for its deviations, than courtiers in 
finding expedients for gratifying the inclinations of 
their prince. The queen's enemies at Henry's court, 
immediately ſenfible of the alienation of the king's af- 
fections, accompliſhed her ruin, by flattering his new 
paſhon. They repreſented that freedom of manner, 


which Anne had acquired in France, as a diſſolute le- 
vity ; 
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vity ; they indirealy accuſed her of a criminal cor- 8 
reſpondence with ſeveral gentlemen of the bedchamber, < 
and even with her own brother! and they extolled the 4. D. 2336. 
virtues of Jane Seymour '*, Henry believed all, be- 

cauſe he wiſhed to be convinced. The queen was com- 

mitted to the Tower; brought to her trial; con- 

demned without evidence, and executed without re- 

morſe. Hiſtory affords us no reaſon to call her inno- 

cence in queſtion; and the king, by marrying her 

known rival the day after her execution, made the 

motives of his conduct ſufficiently evident, and left 

the world in little doubt about the iniquity of her 
ſentence. 


If further arguments, my dear Philip, ſhould be 
thought neceſſary in ſupport of the innocence of the 
unfortunate Anne Boleyn, her ſerenity, and even 


chearfulneſs, while under conſinement and ſentence ol 
death, ought to have its weight, as it is perhaps un- 
exampled in a woman, and could not well be the aflo- 
ciate of guilt. © Never prince,“ ſays ſhe, in a letter 
y 
f 


n * 


to Henry, had wife more loyal in all duty, and in 
« all true affection, than you have ever found in Anne 
„ Boleyn; with which name and place I could willag- 
© Iy have contented myſelf, if God and. your grace's 
66 pleaſure had been fo pleaſed : neither did I at any 
<< time ſo far forget myſelf in my exaltation, or re- 
c ceived quccathip, but that I always looked for ſuch 
«© an altcration as I now find ; for the ground of my 
& prefcrment being on no ſurer foundation than your ] 
« orace's fancy, the leaſt alteration I knew was fit 
& and ſufficient to draw that fancy to ſome other ob- 
ce je&.” In another letter to the king, the ſays, © You 
© have raiſed me from a private gentlewoman to a I 
4 marchioneſs; from a march:ione's to a queen; and 
e fiace you can exalt me no higher in this world, you 
« are reſolved to fend me to heaven, that I may be- ' 
© come | 
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LVI. 


Lo. The morning of her cataſtrophe, converſing with the 


a. b. :536. lieutenant of the Tower on what ſhe was goi 


ng to ſuf- 
fer, he endeavoured to comfort her by the ſhortneſs 
of its duration. The executioner indeed, replied 
ſhe, I am told, is very expert; and I have but a 
« ſlender neck!“ grafping it with her hand, and 
ſmiling **. The queen's brother, and three gentlemen 
of the bed - chamber, alſo fell victims to the king's ſuſ- 
picions; or rather were facrificed to hallow his nup- 


tials with Jane Seymour. 


Tux catholics, who had been the chief inftru- 
ments of theſe tragical events, did not reap fo much 
from the fall of queen Anne as they expe&- 
ed. The friends of the reformation ftill maintained 
their credit with the king; and articles of faith were 
drawn up by the convocation, under Henry's eye, 
more favourable to the new than the old religion, 
but ftill more conformable to the ideas of the royal 
theologiſt, than agreeable to the partizans of either. 
Prudence, however, taught the proteſtants to be filent, 
and to reft ſatisfied with the ground which they had 
gained. The diſappointed catholics were leſs quiet. 
The late innovations, particularly the diſſolution of 
the ſmaller monaſteries, and the imminent to 


which all the reſt were expoſed, had bred diſcontents 


among the people. The Romiſh religion, ſuited to 
vulgar capacity, took hold of the multitude by power- 
ful motives : they were intereſted for the ſouls. of their 
forefathers, which they believed muſt now lic during 
many ages in the torments of purgatory, for want of 
maſſes to relieve them. The expelled monks, wander- 


10g about the country, cncouraged theſe prejudices ta 


rouſe the populace to rebellion; and they aſſembled in 


large bodies in different parts of the kingdom, parti - 
n 
But 
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Bat by the prudent conduct of the duke of Norfolk, LETTER 


who commanded the king's forces, and who ſecretly 
favoured the cauſe of the rebels, but not their rebelli- 
ous meaſures, tranquility was happily reſtored to the 
kingdom, with little effuſion of blood *5, 


Tux ſuppreſſion of theſe inſurrections was followed 
by an event which completed Henry's domeſtic feli- 
city ; the birth of a ſon, who was baptized under the 
name of Edward. But this happineſs was not without 
allay : the queen died two days after. A fon, how- 
ever, had been fo long, and fo ardently defired by 
Henry, and was now become ſo neceſſary, in order 
to prevent diſputes with regard to the ſucceſſion, the 
two princeſſes being declared illegitimate, that the 
king's affliction was drowned in his joy. And his 
authority being thus confirmed at home, and his con- 
ſideration increaſed abroad, he carried into execution 
a meaſure on which he had been long reſolved, the 
entire deſtruction of the monaſteries. 


Tux better to reconcile the minds of the people to 
this great innovation, the impoſtures of the monks 
were zealouſly brought to light. Among the ſacred 
es of convents were found, the parings of St. 
Edmonds toes; ſome coals that roaſted St. Laurence; 
the girdle of the bleſſed virgin, ſhewn in eleven dif- 
ferent places; two or three heads of St. Urſula ; and part 
St. Thomas of Canterbury's ſhirt, much reverenced 
by big-bellied women. Some impoſtures of a more 
artificial nature alſo were diſcovered ; particularly 2 
miraculous crucifix, which had been kept at Boxley 
in Kent, and bore the appellation of the Rood of Grace, 
the eyes, lips, and head of which moved on the ap- 
proach of its votaries. This crucifix-was publickly 
broke at St. Paul's-croſs, and the ſprings and wheels 
by which it had been ſecretly moved were ſhewn t- 
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LVT. 


commonly called St. Thomas of Canterbury, was 


— 
A. D. 2536. likewiſe deftroyed, and ſeemingly deſervedly, though 


much to the regret of the populace. So ſuperſtitious 
was the veneration for this faint, that it appeared, 


in one year, not a penny had been offered at God's 


altar; at the virgin's only four pounds one ſhilling 
and eight pence; but at that of St. Thomas, nine 
hundred and fifty-four pounds fix ſhillings and three- 
pence *7. 


Tux expoſure of ſuch enormous abſurdities and im- 
pieties took off much of the odium from a meaſure in 
itſelf rapacious, violent, and unjuſt. The acquieſcence 
of the nobility and gentry was further procured by 
of the revenues of convents, or leaſes of them 
at a reduced rent; and the minds of the people were 
quieted by being told, that the king would have no 
more occafion to levy taxes, but would be able, during 
war as well as peace, to bear from the abbey-lands 
the whole expences of government. Henry alſo ſet- 
tled penſions on the ejected monks, and erected fix 
new biſhoprics ; which filenced the murmurs of ſuch 
of the ſecular clergy as were not altogether wedded to 
the Romiſh communion. 


AFTER renouncing the pope's ſupremacy, and ſup- 
preſfing monaſteries, the ſpirit of oppoſition, it was 
thought, would lead the king to declare war againft 
the whole doctrine and worſhip, as well as diſcipline 
of the church of Rome: but though Henry fince he 
came to the years of maturity, had been gradually 
changing the tenets of that theological ſyſtem in which 
he had been educated, he was no leſs dogmatical in 
the few which yet remained to him, than if the whole 
fabric had continued entire; and fo great was his ty- 
Tannical arrogance, tho' he ftood alone in his belief, 


that 
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that he thought himſelf entitled to regulate by his own 
particular flandard, the religious faith of the nation. 


—— 
The chancellor was accordingly ordered to open the A. D. 2339. 


t with informing them, that it was his ma- 


jeſty's earneſt defire to extirpate from his kingdom all 


diverſity of opinion in matters of religion. In conſe- 
quence of this defire, a bill, confiſting of fix articles, 
called by the proteſtants the Bloody Bill, was drawn 


up according to the king's ideas, and having paſſed 


through both houſes, received the royal affent. In 
this ſtatute was eſtabliſhed, the doctrine of the real 
preſence, or tranſubſtantiation; the communion in 
one kind, or with bread only ; the perpetual obliga- 
tion of vows of chaſtity ; the utility of private maſſes ; 
the celibacy of the clergy ; and the neceffity of auri- 
cular confeſſion. The violation of cither of theſe ar- 
ticles was puniſhable with death; and a denial of the 
firſt, to the diſgrace of common-ſenſe, could not be 
atoned for by the moſt humble recantation 19: an in- 
ſtance of ſeverity unknown even to the inquiſition! 


Tux affairs of religion being thus ſettled, the king 
began to think of a new wife; and as the duke of 
Cleves had great intereſt with the princes of the 
Smalkaldic league, whoſe alliance was confidered as 
advantageous to England, Henry ſolicited in marriage 
Anne, daughter of that duke. A flattering picture of 
this princeſs, drawn by Hans Holben, co-operated 
with the political motives todetermine the king to this 
match; and Anne was ſent over to England. But 
Henry, though fond of large women, no ſooner ſaw 
her, (fo devoid was ſhe of beauty and grace !) than 
he ſwore ſhe was a great Flanders mare, and declared 
he could never bear her any affection. He reſolved, 
however, to complete the marriage, notwithſtanding 
his diſlike, ſenſible that a contrary conduct would be 
highly reſented by her friends and family; he there- 
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Wolſey, and who had been inſtrumental in the match, 
A.D. r540- that as matters had gone fo far, he muſt put his neck 


into the yoke. 


Bur though political confiderations had induced 
Henry to complete his marriage with Anne of Cleves, 
they could not fave him from diſguſt. His averfion 
to her increaſed every day; and Cromwell, though 
ſtill ſeemingly in favour, ſaw his own ruin, and the 
queen's diſgrace, faſt approaching. An unforeſeen 
cauſe made both more ſudden than he expected. The 
king had fixed his affections on Catherine Howard, 
niece to the duke of Norfolk ; and, as uſual, he de- 
termined to gratify it, by raifing her to his bed and 
throne. The duke, who had long been at enmity 
with Cromwell, made uſe of his niece's infinuations 
againſt that miniſter, who was a promoter of the re- 
formation, as he had formerly done of Anne Boleyn's 
againſt Wolſey. Cromwell was accuſed of herefy and 
treaſon, committed to the Tower, condemned and 
executed **, He was a man of low birth, but worthy, 
by his integrity and abilities, of the high ſtation to 
which he was raiſed; worthy of a better maſter, and 
better fate. 


Tur meaſures for divorcing Henry from Anne of 
Cleves, were carried oa at the fame time with the 
bill of attainder againſt Cromwell. Henry pleaded, 
that when he eſpouſed Anne, he had not mwardl given 
his conſent, and that he had not thought proper to 
conſummate the 1a The convocation ſuſtain- 
ed theſe reaſons, and ſolemnly annulled the marriage 
between the king and queen. The parliament, ever 
obſequious to Henry's will, ratified mo decifion of 
the clergy. 
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Tux marriage of the king with Catherine Howard, LETTER 


which followed fron after his diverce from Anzac of 


Cleves, was regarded as a favourable incident by the 
catholic party ; and the ſubſequent events correſ- 
ponded to their expectations. The king's councils 
being now direfted by the duke of Norfolk and biſhop 
Gardiner, a furious perſecution commenced againft 
the proteFants, The law of the Six Articles, which 
Cromwell had, on all occafions, taken care to ſoften, 
was executed with rigour ; and Dr. Barnes, and ſeve- 
ral others, periſhed at the ſtake. 


Bur Henry's attention was ſoon turned to proſecu- 
tions of a very different kind; and on a ſubject which 
affected him ſtill more ſenfibly, than even the viola- 
tion of his favourite theological ſtatute. He had 
thought himſelf extremely happy in his new conſort : 
the elegant perſon, and agreeable diſpoſition of Cathe- 
rine, had entirely captivated his affeftions ; and he 
had publickly, in his chapel, returned thanks to 
Heaven for the felicity which the conjugal ſtate afford- 
ed him, This happineſs, however, was but of ſhort 
duration: it vaniſhed like a gaudy meteor, almoſt as 
ſoon as perceived; and probably affected the king the 
more, as it not only turned on a point which inti- 
mately concerned his peace, but on which he I 
arly valued himſelf, his ſkill in diſtinguiſhing a true 
maid. The queen had led a diffolute life before mar- 
Triage ; ſhe had even abandoned herſelf to the ſervants 
of her grandmother, the old ducheſs of Norfolk, with 
whom ſhe had been educated, while her own maid was 
in the chamber, and in the ſame bed. The proofs of 


this were poſitive. There was even reaſon to believe, 


notwithſtanding her declaration to the contrary, that 
ſhe had not been faithful to the king's bed ; for it ap- 
peared, that one Colepepper had patled the night with 
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her alone fince her marriage, and that the had taken 
Derham, one of her old paramours, into her ſervice **. 


Wren the evidences of theſe things were laid be- 
fore Henry, he was ſo deeply affected that he remained 
for ſome time ſpeechleſs, and at laſt burſt into a flood 
of tears. The natural ferocity of his temper, how- 
ever, ſoon returned; and he aſſembled a parliament, 
the uſual inftrument of his tyranny, in order to ſa- 
tiate his vengeance, A bill of attainder was voted a- 
gainſt the queen, and the viſcounteſs of Rochford, 
who had conducted her ſecret amours. A fingularbillwas 
alio paſſed at the ſame time, making it treaſon in any 
perſon toconceal the amoursof aqueenof England ; and 
farther enacting, that if the king ſhould marry any 
woman who had been incontinent, taking her for a 
true maid, ſhe likewiſe ſhould be guilty of treaſon, in 
caſe ſhe did not previouſly reveal her ſhame to him ! 
and the queen and lady Rochford were beheaded for 


their crimes on Tower-hill, though their guilt had 
preceded the framing of the ſtatute 22, 


Tuis troubleſome buſineſs being over, Henry a- 
gain turned his attentioa to the affairs of religion, al- 
tering ſeveral times the national creed, according to 
his own capricious humour: and he turned his arms 
againſt his nephew, James V. of Scotland, becauſe 
he had refuſed to imitate his example, in throwing off 
the juriſdiction of the pope. 


Tax principles of the reformation had already found 
their way into Scotland; ſeveral perſons had there 

fallen martyrs to the new faith ; and the nobility, 
from the example of England, had caſt a wiſhful eye 
on the eccleſiaſtical revenues, hoping, if a change in 
religion ſhould take place, to enrich themſelves by the 
piunder of the church. But the king, tho” very poor, 


not 
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not ſuperſtitious, and ſomewhat inclined to - 
ficence, fortified by the arguments of the clergy, 


and guided by the inclinations of his queen, a daugh- AD: 1343. 


ter of the duke of Guiſe, reſiſted every temptation to 
ſuch robbery, and continued faithful to the ſee of 
Rome. This reſpect for the rights of the church 
proved fatal to himſelf, and brought many miſeries on 
his kingdom, both before and after his death. 


Hap James ſeconded the views of Henry, by fol- 
lowing his example in ecclefiaftical matters, he would 
have been ſupported by the whole force of England; 
whereas he now had that force to oppoſe, and a diſſa- 
tisfied people to rule. Fluſhed, however, by an ad- 
vantage gained over a detachment of the Engliſh by 
lord Hume, he marched at the head of thirty thouſand 
men to meet the enemy's main body, commanded by 
the duke of Norfolk, who had advanced as far as 
Kelſo; and as that nobleman retreated on the ap- 
proach of the Scottiſh army, the king reſolved to en- 
ter England, and take vengeance on his invaders. 
But his nobility, diſaffected on account of the prefe- 
rence ſhewn to the clergy, oppoſed his refolution, and 
refuſed to attend him. Equally enraged and fur- 
priſed at this mutiny, he reproached them with cow- 
ardice, he threatened puniſhment; and flill deter- 
mined to make ſome impreſſion on the enemy”s country 
with the forces which adhered to him, he fent ten 
thouſand men to the weſtern borders, who entered 
England at Solway frith, while he himſelf followed at 
a ſmall diſtance, ready to join them upon occaſion. 
But this expedition alſo proved unſucceſsful, and even 
highly unfortunate ; and from a cauſe related to that 
which ruined the former enterpriſe. The king, be- 
come peeviſh by diſappointment, and diffident of all 
his nobility, deprived lord Maxwel of the command 
of the army, and conferred it on Oliver Sinclair, 2 
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private gentleman. The Scots diſpleaſed with this al- 
teration, were preparing to diſband ; when a ſmall 


— . R 
4. D. 542, body of the Engiiſh appearing, they ſuddenly took to 


Dec. 14. 


flight, and were almoſt all flain or taken priſoners. 


TAE news of this diſaſter had ſuch an effect on 


the mind of James, who was naturally of a melancholic 


diſpoſition, as well as eadowed with an high ſpirit, 
that he would admit of no counſel or conſolation, but 
abandoned himſelf wholly to rage and deſpair. All 
the paſſions which are the enemies of life took hold of 
him at once. His body was waſted by ſympathiſſing 
with his anxious mind; and he was brought to the 
verge of the grave, when his queen was ſafely deli- 
vercd of the celebrated and unfortunate Mary Stuart, 
Having no ifſue living, he anxiouſly inquired, whether 
his conſort had brought him a ſon or a daughter; and 
being told a daughter, he turned himſelf in his bed, 
and taid, The crown came with a woman, and it 
« will go with one: many woes await this unhappy 
c kingdom : Henry will make it his own either by 
& force of arms or by marriage.” He oxpired a few 
days after, in the flower of his age 23. 


Wrar James had foretold in part, came to paſs, 
Henry was no ſooner informed of the victory of Sol- 
way, and the death of his nephew, than he projected 
the ſcheme of uniting Scotland to his own dominions, 
by marrying prince Edward, his only ſon, to the 
heireſs of that kingdom, For this purpoſe he called 
together ſuch of the Scattiſh nobility as were his pri- 
ſoners, and offered thera their liberty without ranſom, 
provided they would ſecond his views, They readily 
agreed to a propoſal fo favourable to themſelves, and 
which ſeemed ſo natural, and fo advantageous to both 
kingdoms; and by their means, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition of cardinal Beaton, archbiſhop of St. An- 
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drews, who had placed himſelf at the head of the re- 
gency, by forging a will in the name of the late king, 
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the parliament of Scotland conſented to a treaty of A.D. 2543 


marriage and union with England 2*. The articles of 
that treaty are of little conſequence, as they were never 
executed. 


Henry now thinking himſelf at peace with all his 
neighbours, began to look out for another wife ; and 
by eſpouſing Catherine Par, relict of lord Latimer, 


he confirmed what had been foretold in jeſt, that he 


would be obliged to marry a widow, as no reputed 
maid would ever'be perſuaded to incur the penalty of 
his ſtatute reſpecting virginity. Catherine was a wo- 
man of virtue and good - ſenſe; and though ſomewhat 
inclined to the reformation, which gave great hopes to 
the proteſtant party, ſhe delivered her ſentiments with 
much caution in regard to the new doctrines. Henry 
however, whoſe favourite topic of converſation was 
theology, by engaging her frequently in different ar- 
guments, found means to diſcover her real principles ; 


and his extreme corpulency and ill health having ſoured 


his temper, and increaſed the ſeverity of his naturally 
paſſionate and tyrannical diſpoſition, he ordered an im- 
peachment to be drawn up againſt her, and the great- 
eſt prudence and addreſs only could have ſaved her 
from the block. Having happily got information cf 
the king's diſpleaſure, ſhe replied when he next offered 
to converſe with her on theological ſubjects, that ſuch 
profound ſpeculations were little ſuited to the natural 
imbecillity of her ſex; remarking at the ſame time, 
that though ſhe declined not any converſation, how- 
ever ſublime, when propoſed by his majeſty, ſhe well 
knew that her conceptions could ſerve no other pur- 
poſe than to give him a little momentary amuſement; 
that ſhe found converſation apt to languiſh when not 
reftved by ſome oppoſition, and had ventured at times 


to 
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him the pleaſure of refuting her: and ſhe ingeniouſly 


A.D. 246. added, that ſhe alſo propoſed by this innocent artifice, 


to engage him in arguments, whence ſhe had obſerved, 
by frequent experience, that ſhe reaped much profit 
and inſtruction. And is it fo, ſweetheart ?”” faid 
Henry; then we are friends again!” embracing 
her tenderly, and aſſuring her of his affection. The 
chancellor however, ignorant of this reconciliation, 
came next day to arreſt Catherine purſuant to the king's 
warrant, but was diſmiſſed by Henry with the oppro- 
brious appellations of #nave, fool, and beaft **, So vioy 
lent and capricious was the temper of this prince ! 


Bur though Catherine was ſo fortunate as to ap- 
peaſe Henry's reſentment againſt herſelf, ſhe could 
not fave thoſe whom ſhe moſt reſpeQed ; he puniſhed 
with unfeeling ſeverity all others, Cranmer excepted, 
who preſumed to differ from him in opinion, particu- 
larly in the capital point of the real preſence. Among 
the unhappy victims who were committed to the flames 
for denying that abſurd doctrine, was Anne Aſcue, 
a young woman of ſingular beauty and merit, conne&- 
_ ed with the principal ladies at court, and even with the 
queen. She died with great tranquility and fortitude, 
refuſing to earn by recantation a pardon, though of- 
fered her at the ſtake **. 


Nox did Henry's tyrannical and perſecuting ſpirit 
confine itſelf merely to religious objects: it was no 
leſs ſevere againſt ſuch as excited his political jealouſy. 
Amongſt thoſe were the duke of Norfolk and his gal- 
lant ſon the carl of Surrey. The duke had rendered 
confiderable ſervices to the crown ; and though under- 
ſtood to be the head of the Catholic party, had always 
conformed to the religion of the court. He had ac- 
quired an immenſe fortune by the fayours beſtowed 
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upon him, as the reward of his ſervices, and was con- 
feſſedly the firſt ſubject in England. That eminence 


folk might diſturb the t during his ſon's 
minority, or alter his ecclefiaſtical ſyſtem. Surrey 
was a young man of the moſt promiſing hopes, diſtin- 
guiſhed by every accompliſhment which could adorn 
a ſcholar, a courtier, or a ſoldier of that age. Buthe 
did not always regulate his conduct by that caution 
and reſerve which his fituation required; and as he 
had declined all propoſals of marriage among the nobi- 
lity, Henry imagined that he entertained hopes of eſ- 
pouſing the lady Mary. The ſuſpicion of ſuch a dan- 
gerous ambition was enough. Both he and his father 
were committed to the Tower, tried for high treaſon, 
and condemned to ſuffer death, without any evidence 
of guilt being produced againſt either of them, except 
that theearl had quartered the arms of Edwardthe Con- 
feſſor on his eſcutcheon, which was confidered as a 
proof of his aſpiring to the crown, though that prac- 
tice had been openly avowed by himſelf, and main- 
tained by his anceſtors. Surrey was immediately ex- 
ecuted, and an order was iſſued for the execution of 
Norfolk, but the king dying in the interval, nothing 
further was done in the matter 27, 


Henry's health had long been declining, and his ap- 
proaching diſſolution had plainly been foreſeen by all 
around him for ſome days ; but as it had beendeclared 
treaſon to foretell the king's death, no one durft in- 
form him of his condition, left in the tranſports of his 
fury, he ſhould order the author of ſuch intelligence to 
immediate puniſhment. Sir Anthony Denny, how- 

ever, at laſt ventured to make known to him the awful 
truth. He fignified his reſignation, and defired that 
Cranmer might be ſeat for. The primate came, 


though 
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found his end approaching, he was afraid that Nor- 
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though not before the king was ſpeechleſs ; but as he 


Lon fill ſeemed to retain his ſenſes, Cranmer defired him 
&.D. 1547- to give ſome ſign of his dying in the faith of Chriſt : 


he ſqueezed the primate's hand, and immediately ex- 
pired, in the fifty-fixth year of his age, and thirty- 
eighth of his reign **; affording in his end, a ftriking 
example, that compoſure in the hour of death is not 
the inſeparable characteriſtic of a life well-ſpent, nor 
vengeance in this world, the univerſal fate of blood- 
thirſty tyrants. Happily we know, that there is 
a ſtate beyond the grave, where all accounts will be 
ſettled, and a tribunal where every one muſt anſwer 
for the deeds done in the fleſh ; otherwiſe we ſhould 
be apt to conclude, from ſeeing the ſame things hap- 


pen to the juſt and to the unjuſt, to the cruel and the 


merciful, that there was no eye in heaven that regard- 
ed the actions of man, nor any arm to puniſh. 


Bur the hiſtory of this reign, my dear Philip, yields 
us other leſſons than thoſe of a ſpeculative morality ; 
leſſons which come home to the heart of every Engliſh- 
man, and which he ought to remember every mo- 
ment of his exiſtence, It teaches us the moſt alarming 
of all political truths ; ©** That the moſt abſolute deſ- 
tc potiſm may prevail in a ſtate, and yet the form of 
<< a free conſtitution remain.” Nay it even leads us to 
a conjecture ſtill more intereſting to Britons, ©** That 
ec in this country, a tyrannical prince moſt ſucceſsful- 
« ]y exerciſes his violences under the ſhelter of thoſe 


© barriers which the conftitution has placed as the 


<« ſecurity of national freedom; of our lives, our li- 
cc berties, and our properties. Henry changed the na- 
tional religion, and in a great meaſure the ſpirit of 


our laws; he exerciſed the moſt enormous violences 
againft the firſt men in the kingdom; he loaded the 
people with oppreſſive taxes, and he pillaged them by 
loans, which it was known he never meant to pay; 
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but he never attempted to aboliſh the parliament, or . 


even to retrench any of its moſt doubtful privileges. 
The parliament was the grand inftrument of his ty- AD. 1547. 


ranny : it authoriſed his oppreſſive taxes; abſolved 
him from the payment of his debts ; it gave its ſanc- 
tion to his moſt violent and ſanguinary meaſures; to 
meaſures, which, of himſelf, he durſt not have carried 
into execution ; or, which, if ſuppoſed to be merely 
the reſult of his own arbitrary will, would have 
rouſed the ſpirit of the nation to aſſert the rights of 
humanity, and law would have been given to the ty- 
rant's power; or ſome arm would have been found 
bold enough to rid the world of ſuch a monſter, by 


carrying Vengeance to his heart. 


Tux concluſion which I mean to draw from theſe 
facts and reaſonings is, and it deſerves your moſt ſe- 
rious attention, that the Britiſh conftitution, though 
ſo happily poiſed, that no one part of it ſeems to pre- 
ponderate ; though ſo admirably conftrufted, that 
every one of the three eſtates is a check upon each of 
the other two, and both houſes of parliament upon the 
crown; though the moſt rational and perfe& ſyſtem of 
freedom that human wiſdom has framed, it is no po- 
fitive ſecurity againſt the deſpotiſm of an artful or ty- 
rannical prince; and that if Britons ſhould ever be 
ſlaves, ſuch an event is not likely to happen, as in 
France or Spain, by the abolition of our national aſ- 
ſembly, but by the corruption of its members ; by 
making that ſuppoſed bulwark of our liberty, as in an- 
cient Rome, the means of our flavery. Our admir- 
able conftitation is but a gay ſhadow to conceal our 
ſhame, and the iniquity of our oppreſſors, unleſs our 
ſenators are animated by the ſame ſpirit which gave 
it birth. If they can be overawed by threats, ſeduced 
from their duty by bribes, or allured by promiſes, 
another Henry may rule us with a rod of iron, and 

drench 


ä * 
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wa nation: the parliament will be the humble and ſecure 
AD. :547- miniſter of his tyrannies. 


Ws muſt now, my dear Philip, return to the con- 
tinent, where we left Charles V. attempting that deſ- 
potiſm which Henry VIII. 2 — 
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A general View of the Continent Eukorz, including the 
Progreſs of the REFORMATION in GERMANY, from 


the firſf Meeting of the CounciL of TRENT, to the 
PEACE YRXI 1010 concluded at Pass Au. 


| conſequence of the emperor's reſolution to humble 
proteſtant princes, his chief motive, as has 
been 3 for concluding a diſadvantageous peace 
with Francis, he ſent ambaſſadors to Conftantinople, 
and concluded a diſhonourable truce with Solyman. 
He ftipulated, that his brother Ferdinand ſhould pay 
an annual tribute to the Porte, for that part of Hun- 
gary which till acknowledged his ſway, and that the 
Sultan ſhould retain the imperial and undifturbed poſ- 
ſeſſion of the other . Charles at the ſame time entered 
into an alliance with Paul III. the reigning pontiff, for 
the extirpation of hereſy ; or, in other words, for op- 
the liberties of Germany, under pretence of 
maintaining the juriſdiction of the Holy See. 


MEAnwHiILE a general council had aſſembled at 
Trent, by the authority of the pope, in order to regu- 
late the affairs of religion. But the Proteftants, though 
they had appealed to a general council, refuſed to ac- 
knowledge the legality of this, which they were ſen- 
fible was convoked to condemn, not to examine their 
opinions. The proceedings of the council confirmed 
them in this reſolution : they therefore renounced all 
connection with it ; and as they ſuſpected the emperor's 


ambitious views, they began to prepare for their own 
defence. 


CHARLES, 
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CHARLES, whoſe ſchemes were not yet ripe for ex- 
ecution, though much chagrined at this obſtinacy, 
ſmothered his reſentment, and in order to gain time, 
had recourſe to that diffimulation which he had fo of- 
ten practiſed with ſucceſs. He aſſured, and endea- 
voured to perſuade the princes of the league, that he 
hadno defign to abridge their religious liberty. It be- 
ing impoſſible however, to conceal his military prepa- 
rations, he declared, that he took arms, not in a reli- 
gious, but in a civil quarrel ; not to oppreſs thoſe who 
continued to behave as quiet and dutiful ſubjects, but 
to humble the arrogance of ſuch as had thrown off all 
ſenſe of that ſubordination in which they were placed 
under him, as the head of the Germanic body. But 
the ſubſtance of his treaty with the pope coming to 
light, theſe artifices did not long impoſe on the greater 


and ſounder part of the proteſtant confederates : they 


clearly ſaw, that not only the ſuppreſſion of the re- 
formed religion, but the extinction of the German li- 
berties was intended; and as they determined neither 
to renounce thoſe ſacred truths, the knowledge of 
which they had attained by means ſo wonderful, nor 
to abandon thoſe civil rights which had been tranſ- 
mitted to them by theiranceftors, they had immediately 
recourſe to arms *. 


Tux death of Luther, which happened about this 
time, threw the Proteftants into much confternation, 
and filled the Catholics with exceffive and even inde- 
cent joy; neither party reflecting, that his opinions 
were now ſo firmly rooted, as to ftand in no further 
need of his foſtering hand. The members of the Smal- 
kaldic league were alſo diſcouraged by the ill ſucceſs 
of their negociations with foreign courts, having ap- 
plied for athftance in vain, not only to the republic 
of Venice, and to the Swiſs cantons, but to the kings 


of 
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of France and England. But they found no difficulty 
at home, in bringing a ſufficient force into the field. 


GERMANY abounded at that time in inhabitants; the 
feudal inſtitutions ſubſiſted in full force, and enabled the 
nobles to call out their numerous vaſſals, and to put them 
in motion on the ſhorteſt warning; the martial ſpirit of 
the Germans, not broken or enervated by the introduc- 
tion of commerce and arts, had acquired additional vi- 
gour during the continual wars in which they had been 
employed, for half a century, either by the emperors 
or the kings of France: on every opportunity of en- 
tering upon action, they were accuſtomed to run ea- 
gerly to arms; and to every ſtandard that was erected, 
volunteers flocked from all quarters. Zeal ſeconded on 
this occaſion theirnativeardour. Men, on whom the doc- 
trines of the reformation had made that deep impreffion 
which accompanies truth when firft diſcovered, pre- 
pared to maintain it with proportional courage ; and 
among a warlike people, it appeared infamous to re- 
main inactive, when the defence of religion was the mo- 
tive for drawing the ſword. The confederates were there- 
fore able, in a few weeks, to aſſemble an army of ſeventy 
thouſand foot and fifteen hundred horſe, provided with 
every thing neceſſary for the operations of war *. 


THe emperor was in no condition to reſiſt ſuch a 
force: and had the Proteſtants immediately proceeded 
to hoſtilities, they might have dictated their own 
terms. But they imprudently negociated inftead of 
acting, till Charles received ſupplies from Italy and 
the Low Countries. He ſtill, however, cautiouſly de- 
clined a battle, truſting that diſcord and the want of 
money would oblige the confederates to diſperſe. 
Meantime, he himſelf began to ſuffer from the want 
ol forage and proviſions ; great numbers of his foreign 
troops, unaccuſtomed to the climate or the food 
Vox. II. Q Germany, 
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Germany, were become unfit for ſervice ; and it ftill 
remained a doubtful point, whether his ſteadineſs was 


A.D. 1546. moſt likely to fail, or the zeal of the confederates to 


be exhauſted, when an unexpected event decided the 
conteſt, and occaſioned a fatal reverſe in their affairs. 


SEVERAL of the proteſtant princes, overawed by 
the emperor's power, had remained neuter ; while 
others, allured by the proſpect of advantage, had vo- 
luntarily entered into his ſervice. Among the laſt 
was Maurice marquis of Miſnia and Thuringia, of the 
houſe of Saxony ; a man of bold ambition, extenfive 
views, and profound political abilities. After many 
conferences with Charles or his miniſters, he con- 
cluded a treaty, in which he engaged to concur in aſ- 
fiſting the emperor as a faithful ſubject; and Charles, 
in return, ſtipulated to beſtow on him all the ſpoils of 
his relation and benefactor, the elector of Saxony, his 
dignities as well as territories. Theſe engagements, 
however, ſo contradiftory to all that is juſt and ho- 
nourable among men, he concealed as they had been 
formed, with the moſt my fterious ſecrecy : and ſo per- 
fect a maſter was he in the art of diffimulation, that 
the confederates, notwithſtanding his declining all 
connection with them, and his fingular affidnity in 
paying court to the emperor, ſcem to have entertained 
no ſuſpicion of his deſigns !—The eleQor of Saxony, 
when he marched to join his affociates, even com- 
mitted his dominions to the protection of Maurice, 
who undertook the charge with an inſidious appearance 
of friendſhip. But ſcarce had the confederates taken 
the field, when he began to conſult with the king of 
the Romans, how to invade thoſe territories which he 
had engaged to defend; and no ſooner did he receive a 


copy of the imperial ban, denounced againft his couſin 
and his father-in-law, the elector of Saxony and the 


landgrave of Heſſe, as leaders of the confederacy, 
than 
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than he ſuddenly entered one part of the eleftoral LETTER 


provinces, at the head of twelve thouſand men, while 


— 


Ferdinand with an army of Bohemians and Hunga- AD. 1546. 


rians, over-ran the other “. 


Tux news of this violent invaſion, and the ſucceſs 
of Maurice, who in a ſhort time made himſelf maſter 
of the whole electorate, except Wittemberg, Gotha, 
and Eiſenach, no ſooner reached the camp of the con- 
federates, than they were filled with aſtoniſhment and 
terror. The elector immediately propoſed to return 
home with his troops, in order to t: dover his heredi- 
tary dominions ; and his affociates forgetting, that it 
was the union of their forces which had hitherto 
rendered the confederacy formidable, and had 
more than once obliged the Imperialifts to think of 
quitting the field, conſented to his propoſal of divid- 
ing the army. Ulm, one of the chief cities of Sua- 
bia, highly diſtinguiſhed by its zeal for the Smalkal- 
dic league, ſubmitted to the emperor. An example 
once ſet for deſerting the common cauſe, the reft of 
the members became inſtantly impatient to follow it, 
and ſeemed afraid left others, by getting the tart of 
them in returning to their allegiance, ſhould on that 
account obtain more favourable terms, They were all 
ſufficiently ſevere. Charles being in great want of mo- 
ney, not only impoſed heavy fines upon the princes 
and cities that had taken arms againſt him, but 
obliged them to deliver up their artillery and warlike 
ſtores, and to admit garriſons into their principal 
towns and places of ftrength 5, Thus a confederacy, 
ſo powerful lately as to ſhake the imperial throne, fell 
to pieces and was diffolved in the ſpace of a few weeks; 
ſcarce any of the affociates now remaining in arms, 
except the elector and the landgrave, whom the em- 
peror having marked out as the victims of his venge- 
ance, was at no pains to reconcile, 
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ME AanwHILE the elector having reduced Saxony, 
not onfy recovered in a ſhort time poſſeſſion of his 


A D. 547. own territories, but over-ran Mitnia, and ſtripped 


his rival of all that belonged to him, except Dreſden 
and Leipfic ; while Maurice, obliged to quit the field 
to ſuperior force, and to ſhut himſelf up in his capital, 
diſpatched courier after courier to the emperor repre- 
ſenting his dangerous fituation, and ſoliciting him 
with the moſt earneſt importuaity, to march immedi- 
ately to his relief. 


Bur many cauſes conſpired to prevent the emperor 
from inftantly taking any effectual ſtep in favour of 
his ally. His army was diminiſhed by the departurc 
of the Flemings, and by the number of garriſons 
which he had been obliged to throw into the towns 
that had capitulated ; and the pope, now perceiving 
that ambition not religion was the motive of Charles's 
hoſtilities, had weakened hisarmy ſtill further, by unex- 
pectedly recalling his troops. Alarmed at the rapid pro- 
greſs of the imperial arms, Paul began to tremble, and 
not without reaſon, for the liberties of Italy. Francis 
too, the emperor's ancient rival, had obſerved with 
deep concerti the humiliation of Germany, and was 
become ſenſible, that if ſome vigorous and timely 
effort was not made, Charles muft ſoon acquire ſuch 
a degree of power as would enable him to give law to 
the reſt of Europe. He therefore reſolved to form 
ſuch a combination againſt him, as might put a ſtop to 
his dangerous career: he accordingly negociated 
for this purpoſe with Solyman, the pope, the Vene 
tians, and with England. He encouraged the elector 
and the landgrave, by remitting them conſiderable 


. ſums, to continue the ſtruggle for their liberties ; he 


levied troops in all parts of his dominions, and he con- 
tracted for a conſiderable body of Swiſs o. 
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Mzr asuzEs ſo complicated could not eſcape the em- LETTER 


peror's obſervation, nor fail to alarm him; and the 


LVII. 


— — 
news of a conſpiracy at Genoa, where Fieſco, count A D. 1847. 


of Lavagna, an ambitious young nobleman, had al- 
moſt overturned the government in one night, contri- 


bated yet further to divert Charles from marching im- 


mediately into Saxony, as he was uncertain how ſoon 
he might be obliged to lead his forces iato Italy. The 
politic Maurice however, found means to fave himſelf 
during this delay, by a pretended negociation with 
his injured kinſman. While the death of Francis, 
which happened before he was able to carry any of his 
ſchemes into execution, together with the final extinc- 
tion of Fieſco's conſpiracy, by the vigilance of the ce- 
lebrated Andrew Doria, equally a friend to the empe - 
ror and the republic, encouraged Charles to a& with 
vigour in Germany; more eſpecially as he foreſaw 
that Henry II. who had fucceeded to the crown of 
France, though a prince of vigour and ability, would 


be ſo much occupied at home in forming his new mi- 


niftry, that he had nothing to fear for ſome time eĩther 


from the negociations or perſonal efforts of that young 


monarch. 


Tais interval of ſecurity the emperor ſeized to take 
vengeance on the elector and the landgrave ; and as he 
was uncertain how long the calm might continue, he 


inſtantly marched into Saxony at the head of fixtcen 


thouſand veterans. The elector's forces were more 
numerous, but they were divided. Charles did not 
allow them time to aſſemble, He attacked the main 
body at Muthanſen, near Mulberg; defeated it after 


an obftinate diſpute, and tock the elector priſoner. 


The captive prince was immediately conducted to- 
wards the emperor, whom he found ſtanding on the 
field of battle, in the full exultation of victory. Even 
ia ſuch an unfortunate and humbling condition, the 
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LVIE. 


cent, It was worthy of his gallant refiftance. He 


AD. 5%. alike avoided a ſullen pride and a mean ſubmiſſion. 


4 The fortune of war,” ſaid he ©* moſt gracious em- 
ce peror, has made me your priſoner, and I hope to be 
cc treated” —Here Charles harſhly interrupted him: 
« And am then, at laſt, acknowledged to be emperor ? 
& Charles of Ghent was the only title you lately al- 
« lowed me. You ſhall be treated as you deſerve !” 
turning from him with an imperious air. To thiscruel 
repulſe the king of the Romans added reproaches in his 
own name, ufing expreſſions ftill more harſh and in- 
ſulting. The elector made no reply; but with an un- 
alte red countenance, which diſcovered neither aftoniſh- 
ment nor dejection, accompanied the Spaniſh ſoldiers 
appointed to guard him. 


Tux emperor ſpeedily marched towards Wittem- 
berg, the capital in that age of the electoral branch of 
the Saxon family, hoping that while the conſternation 
occaſioned by his victory was ftill recent, the inhabi- 
tants would ſubmit, as ſoon as he appeared before their 
walls. But Sybilla of Cleves, the elector's wife, a 
woman equally diſtinguiſhed by her virtue and abi- 
lities, inſtead of obeying the imperial ſummons, or 
abandoning herſelf to tears and lamentation on account 
of her huſband's misfortunes, animated the citizens 
by her example, as well as exhortation, to a vigorous 
defence ; and Charles, finding that he could not ſud- 
denly dues the place by force, had recourſe to means 
at once ungenerous and unwarlike, but more expedi- 
tious and certain. He ſummoned Sybilla a ſecond 
time to open the gates; informing her, that in caſe of 
refuſal, the elector ſhould anſwer with his head for her 
obſtinacy : and 1n order to convince her that he was 
in earneſt, he brought his priſoner to an immediate 
trial, Ay the greateſt prince in the empire to the 


juriſdiction 
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juriſdiction of a court martial compoſed of Spaniſh and LET TER 


LVI. 


Italian officers ; who founding their charge againſt him 
upon the imperial ban, a ſentence pronounced by the K P. 2547+ 


ſole authority of Charles, and deftitute of every legal 
formality which could render it valid, preſumed the 
elector convicted of treaſon and rebellion, and con- 
demned him to ſuffer death by being beheaded . 


Fxeperrc was amuſing himſelf in playing at cheſs 


with his fellow priſoner, Erneſt of Brunſwic, when | 


this decree was intimated to him. He pauſed for a 
moment, though without any ſymptom of ſurpriſe or 
terror ; and after taking notice of the irregularity as 
well as injuſtice of the proceedings againſt him, It 
& 18 eaſy,” ſaid he, to comprehend the emperor's 
& (cheme ; I muſt die becauſe Wittemberg refutes to 
«© ſurrender; and I will lay down my life with plea- 
& ſure, if by that ſacrifice I can preſerve the dignity of 


© my houſe, and tranſmit to my poſterity the inheri- 


& tance which I received from my anceſtors. Hea- 
« ven grant,” continued he, that this ſentence may 
« affect my wife and children no more than it does 
© me! that they may not, for the fake of adding 
c 2 few days to a life already too long, renounce ho- 
e nours and territories which they were born to poſ- 
* fefs!”” He then turned to his antagoniſt, challenged 
him to continue the game, and played with his ufual 
attention and ingenuity ?. 


Ir happened as the elector feared : the account of 
his condemnation was not received with the fame in- 
difference at Wittemberg. Ly billa, who had ſupported 
with ſuch undaunted fortitude her huſband's misfor- 
tunes, while ſhe imagined his perſon was ſafe, felt all 
her reſolution fail, the moment his life was threatened, 
Anxious to fave that, ſhe deſpiſed every other confide- 
zation ; and was willing to make apy facrifice, in order 
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s toappeaſc the rage of an incenſed conqueror. Meantime 


Charles, perceiving that the expedient he had tried be 


A. D. 1547. gan to produce the effect intended, fell by degrees 


from his former rigour, and allowed himſelf to ſoften 
into promiſes of clemency and forgiveneſs, if the clec- 
tor would ſhew himſelf worthy of his favour, by ſub- 
mitting to reaſonable terms. Frederic, on whom the 
conſideration of what he might ſuffer himſelf had made 
no impreſſion, was melted by the tears of a wife, 
whom he loved: he could not refift the entreaties of 
his family. In compliance with their repeated ſolici- 
tations, he agrecd to articles of accommodation, which 
he would otherwiſe have rejected with diſdain ; to re- 
ſign the electoral dignity ; to put the imperial troops 
immediately in poſſeſſion of his capital; and to remain 
the emperor's priſoner. In return for theſe important 
conceſſions, the emperor promiſed, not only to ſpare 
his life, but to ſettle on him and his poſterity the city 
of Gotha and its territory, together with a revenue of 
fifty thouſand florins**. Maurice was inftantly put in 
poſſeſſion of the electorate; Charles, however reluctant, 
being obliged to make this ſacrifice. It would neither 
have been ſafe nor prudent to violate his engagements 
with a warlike prince, whom he had ſeduced by ambi- 
tious hopes to abandon his natural allies, and whoſe 
friendſhip was ſtill neceſſary. 


Tux landgrave, Maurice's father-in-law, was yet 
in arms; but he thought no more of reſiſtance. 
Alarmed at the fate of the elector of Saxony, his only 
care was how to procure favourable terms from the em- 
peror, whom he now viewed as a conqueror, to whoſe 
will there was a neceffity of ſubmitting. Maurice en- 
couraged this tame ſpirit, by magnifying Charles's 
power, and boaſting of his own intereſt with his vic- 


torious ally. The landgrave accordingly threw him- 
ſelf at the emperor's feet, after ratifying what terms 
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he was pleaſed to impoſe ; Maurice and the elector of 
Brandenburg being ſureties for his perſonal freedom. 


But his ſubmiſſion was no ſooner made, than the em- 


peror ordered him to be arreſted, and detained priſoner 
under the cuſtody of a Spaniſh guard ; and when the 
elector and Maurice, filled with indignation at being 
made the inftruments of deceiving and ruining the 
friend, repreſented the infamy to which they would be 
expoſed, unleſs the landgrave was ſet at liberty; that 
they were bound to procure his releaſe, having pledged 
their faith to that effect, and even engaged their own 
perſons as ſureties for his; Charles, who no longer 
ſtood in need of their ſervices, coolly replied, that he 
was ignorant of their particular or private tranſactions 
with the landgrave, nor was his conduct to be regu- 
lated by theſe. I know,” added he, in a decifive 
tone, what I myſelf have promiſed ; for that alone 
« am anſwerable**.” Theſe words put an end to the 
conference, and all future entreaties were ineffectual. 


CHARLES having now in his power the two greateſt 
princes of the empire, carried them about with him 
in triumph; and having humbled all whom he had not 
attached to his intereſt, proceeded to exerciſe the rights 
of a conqueror. He ordered his troops to ſeize the ar- 
tillery and military ſtores of ſuch as had been members 
of the Smalkaldic league; and he levied, by his ſole au- 
thority, large ſums, as well upon thoſe who had ſerved 
him with fidelity as upon ſuch as bad appeared in arms 
againft him ; upon the former, as their contingent to- 


wards a war undertaken, as he pretended, for the 


common benefit ; upon the latter, as a fine, by way 
of puniſhment for their rebellion, His brother 
Ferdinand tyrannized with ftill more ſeverity over 
his Bohemian ſubje&s, who had taken arms in ſup- 
port of their civil and religious rights: he ſtript "_ 
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oppreſſive taxes. 


Tux goad fortune, or as it has been called, the 
STAR of the houſe of Auſtria, was now at its height. 
The emperor having humbled, and as he imagined, 
fubdued the independent fpirit of the Germans, ſum- 
moned a diet to meet at Aug ſburg, in order to com- 
4 poſe finally the controverſics with regard to reli - 
« gion, which had ſo long difturbed the empire; or, 
in other words, to enflave the minds of thoſe, whoſe 
perſons and properties were already at his diſpoſal. 
He durſt not, however, truft the determination of a 
matter ſo interefting to the free ſuffrage of the Ger- 


mans, broken as their ſpirit was by ſubjection. He 


entered the city at the head of his Spaniſh troops, 
and affigned them quarters there; he cantoned the reſt 
of his army in the adjacent villages ; and he took poſ- 
ſeſſion by force of the cathedral, together with one of 
the principal churches, where his prieſts re-eſtabliſh- 
ed with great pomp the rites of the Romiſh worſhip. 
Theſe preliminary ſteps being taken, in order to inti- 
midate the members, and to make them acquainted 
with the emperor's plcaſure, he opened the diet with 
a ſpeech, in which he pointed out the fatal effects of 
the religious diſſentions which had ariſen in Germany; 
exhorted them to recognize the authority'of the gene- 
ral council, which he had taken ſo much pains to pro- 
cure; and to ſtand the award of an aſſembly to which 
they had originally appealed, as abs the fole right 
of judgment in the caſe, 


Bur the council, to which Charles wiſhed to refer 
all controverſies, had by this time undergone a violent 
change. The fame jealouſy which had made the pope 
recal his troops, had alſo made him tranſlate the 
council to — a city ſuhject to his own Jurifdic- 

tron, 
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tion. The diet of Augſburg, over-awed by threats, LETTER + | 


and influenced by promiſes, petitioned the pope, at 
the emperor's defire, in the name of the whole Ger- 


manic body, to enjoin the prelates who had retired to 


Bologna, to return again to Trent, and renew their 
deliberations in that place. But Paul cluded the de- 


mand : he made the fathers at Bologna, to whom he . 


referred the petition of the diet, put a direct negative 
upon the requeſt ; and Charles, as he could no longer 
hope to acquire ſuch an aſcendant in the council as to 
render it ſubſervient to his own plan, in order to pre- 
vent the authority of ſo venerable an affe bly being 
turned againſt him, ſent two Spaniſh lawyers to Bo- 
logaa, who in preſence of the legates proteſted, That 
the tranſlation of the council to that place had been 
unneceſſary, and founded on falſe or frivolous pre- 
texts; that while it continued to meet there, it ought 
to be deemed an unlawful and ſchiſmatical conventicle, 
and all its decifions held null and void ; and that as 
the pope, together with the corrupt ecclefiaſtics who 
depended upon him (thoſe who depended upon Charles 
having remained at Trent) had abandoned the care of 
the church, the emperor, as its protector, would em- 
ploy all the power which God had committed to him, 


in order to preſerve it from thoſe calamities with 


which it was threatened. 


In conſequence of this reſolution, Charles em- 
ployed ſome divines of known abilities and learning to 
prepare a ſyſtem of doctrine, which he preſented to 
the diet, as what all ſhould conform to, “until a 
& council, ſuch as they wiſhed for, could be called.“ 
Hence the name InTERIM, by which this ſyſtem is 
known. Ir was conformable in almoſt every article to 
the tenets of the Romiſh church, and the Romiſh 
rites were enjoined ; but all diſputed doctrines were 
expreſſed in the ſofteſt words, in ſcriptural phraſes, 

ar 
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or in terms of ſtudied ambiguity. In regard to two 
points only, ſome relaxation of popiſh rigour was 


A.D. 548. granted, and ſome latitude in practice admitted. Such 


eccleſiaſtics as had married, and did not chuſe to part 
from their wives, were allowed nevertheleſs to per- 
form their ſacred functions; and thoſe provinces which 
had been accuſtomed to parkake of the cup, as well as 
of the bread in the communion, were ftill indulged 
the privilege of receiving both *7. 


Tuts treatiſe being read in preſence, according to 
form, the archbiſhop of Mentz, prefident of the elec- 
toral college, roſe up haſtily, as ſoon as it was finiſh- 
ed, and having thanked the emperor for his un- 
wearied endeavours to reſtore peace to the church, 
fignified, in name of the diet, their approbation of 
the ſyſtem of doctrine which he had prepared, toge- 
ther with their refolution of conforming to it in every 
particular; and although the whole aſſembly was a- 
mazedat adeclaration ſo unprecedented andunconftitu- 
tional, as well as at the elector's preſumption, in pre- 
tending to deliver the ſenſe of the diet upon a point 
which had not hitherto been the ſubje& of conſulta- 
tion or debate, not one member had the courage to 
contradict what he had ſaid. Charles therefore held 
the archbiſhop's declaration to he a ratification of the 
Interim, and prepared to enforce the obſervance of it 
as a decree of the empire . 


Tux Interim was accordingly publiſhed, immedi- 
ately after the diſfolution of the diet, in the German 
as well as in the Latin language ; but, like all conci- 
lating ſchemes propoſed to men heated by diſputation, 
it pleaſed neither party. The proteſtants thought it 
granted too little indulgence; the catholics, too 
much: both were diſſatisfied. The emperor, how- 


ever, fond of his plan, adhered to his reſolution of 
| carrying 
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ing it into execution. But this proved one of LETTER 
the moſt difficult and dangerous undertakings in his 
reign : for although Maurice, the elector Palatine, *. 
and the elector of Brandenburg, proteſtant princes, 
agreed to receive the Interim, ſeveral others remon- 
ſtrated againt it; and the free cities, with one voice, 
joined in refuſing to admit it, till force taught them 
to obey. Augſburg and Ulm being barbarouſly tripe 
of their privileges, on account of their 
many other cities feigned compliance. But this obe- 
dience extorted by the rigour of authority, produced 
no change in the ſentiments of the Germans : 
ſubmitted with reluctance to the power which oppreſ- 
ſed them; and though for the preſent they concealed 
their reſentment, it was daily gathering force, and 
ſoon broke forth with a violence that ſhook the impe- 
rial throne. 


In this time of general ſubmiſſion it is worthy of 
remark, that the elector of Saxony, though the em- 
peror's priſoner, and tempted both by threats and 
promiſes, refuſcd to lend his ſanction to the Interim. 
His reaſons were thoſe of a philoſopher, not of a bigot. 
After declaring his fixed belief in the doctrines of the 
reformation, ** I cannot now,” ſaid he, in my old 
« age, abandon the principles for which I early con- 
«© tended ; nor, in order to procure freedom during a 
cc few declining years, will I betray that good cauſe, 
c on account of which I have ſuffered fo much, and 
«© am ftill willing to ſuffer : better for me to enjoy, 
in this ſolitude, the eſteem of virtuous men, toge- 
cc ther with the approbation of my own conſcience, 
cc than to return into the world with the imputation 
« and guilt of apoſtacy, to diſgrace and imbitter the 
* remainder of my days!“ 


Tu contents of the Interim were ao ſooner known, 
at 
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at Rome, than the members of the ſacred college were 
filled with rage and indignation. They exclaimed 


— 
AD. 2548. againſt the emperor's profane encroachment on the 


ſacerdotal function, in preſuming, with the concur- 
rence of an aſſembly of laymen, to deſine articles of 
faith, and regulate modes of worſhip. They com- 
pared this raſh deed to that of Uzzah, who, with an 
unhallowed hand, had touched the ark of God. But 
the pope, whoſe judgment was improved by longer 
experience in great tranſactions, and a more extenſive 
obſervation of human affairs, though diſpleaſed at the 
emperor's encroachment on his juriſdiction, viewed the 
matter with more indifference. He perceived that 
Charles, by joining any one of the contending parties 
in Germany, might have had it in his power to 
have oppoſed the other, but that the preſumption of 
ſucceſs had now inſpired him with the vain thought 
of being able to domineer over both; and he foreſaw 
that a ſyſtem, which all attacked and none defended, 
could not be of long duration *5, He was more ſenſibly 
affected by the emperor's political meaſures, and his 
own domeſtic concerns. 


CHARLES, as you have already had occaſion to ſee, 


had married Margaret of Auſtria, his natural daugh- 
ter, to Octavio Farneſe, the pope's grandſon. On 


his own fon Lewis, Octavio's father, whoſe aggran- 
diſement he had fincerely at heart, Paul beſtowed the 
duchies of Parma and Placentia, then part of St. Pe- 
ter's patrimony ; but the emperor, leſs fond of ag- 
grandiſing his daughter, whoſe children were to ſuc- 
cced to the inheritance, refuſed to grant to Lewis 
the invcſtiture of thoſe territories, under pretence that 
they were part of the Milaneſe ſtate. Enraged at ſuch 
ungenerous conduct, the pope undertook to beſtow 
himſelf that inveſtiture which he craved, though the 
emperor perſiſted in refuſing to confirm the deed. 

I Hence 
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Hence a ſecret enmity took place between Paul and LETTER 


Charles, but ftill more between Charles and Lewis. 
To complete the whole, Lewis became one of the 
moſt deteſtable tyrants that ever diſgraced human na- 
ture, and juſtly fell a ſacrifice to his own crimes, and 
to the injuries of his oppreſſed ſubjects. 
governor of Milan, who had watched for ſuch an op- 
portunity, and even abetted the conſpirators, immedi- 
ately took poſſeffion of Placentia, in the emperor's 
name, and reinftated the inhabitants in their ancient 
privileges. The Imperialifts likewiſe attempted to 
ſurpriſe Parma, but were diſappointed by the vigi- 
lance and fidelity of the garriſon 7. 


Paus was deeply afflicted for the loſs of a ſon, 
whom, notwithſtanding his vices, he loved with an 
exceſs of parental affectĩion, and immediately demand- 
ed of the emperor the puniſhment of Gonzaga, and 
the reftitution of Placentia to his grandſon Octavio, 
its rightful owner. But Charles evaded both demands: 
he choſe rather to bear the infamy of defrauding his own 
ſon-in-law of the inheritance which belonged to him, 
and even to expoſe himſelf to the imputation of being 
acceſſary to the crime which had given an opportunity 
of ſeizing it, than quit a prize of ſuch value. An 
ambition ſo rapacious, as to be reſtrained by no con- 
fiderations either of decency or juſtice, tranſported 
Paul beyond his uſual moderation. Eager to take 
arms againſt the empcror, but conſcious of his own 
inability to contend with ſuch an enemy, he warmly 
ſolicited the king of France and the republic of Venice 
to take part in his quarrel ; but finding all his nego- 
ciations ineffectual, he endeavoured to acquire by po- 
licy what he could not recover by force. Upona ſuppo- 
fition that Charles would not dare to detain the poſſeſ- 
ſions of the Holy Sce, he propoſed to reuniteto it Parma 
and Placentia, by recalling bis grant of Parma from 

| Octavio 
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Oftavio, (whom he could indemnify, in the mean- 
the loſs, by a new eſtabliſhment in the 
ing Placentia from the 


emperor, as part of the patrimony of the church. 
But while Paul was priding himſelf in this happy de- 
vice, Octavio, an ambitious and high-ſpirited young 
man, having little faith in ſuch a refinement in po- 
licy, and not chufing to abandon certainty for hope, 
applied to the emperor to protect him in his duchy . 


Tuis unexpected defection of one of his own fa- 
mily, of the grandſon whoſe fortune it had been the 
care of his declining years to build, to an enemy 
whom he hated, agitatcd the venerable pontiff beyond 
his ſtrength, and is ſaid to have occaſioned that illneſs 
of which he ſoon afterdied *9.— An hiftorian more witty 
than deep, and more keen than candid, has here af- 
feed to ſmile **, that any other cauſe than aid age 
<< ſhould be affigned for the death of a man of fourſcore ;”* 
and a more reſpectable hiſtorian, one equally elegant 
and learned, and no leſs knowing than judicious 2˙, has 
taken much pains to prove, that the pope's diſeaſe was 
cc the natural effect of old age, not one of thoſe occa- 
cc ſioned by violence of paſſion : —But both allow that 
Paul was violently affected, when informed of Octa- 
vio's undutiful conduct; that he was ſeized with 
ce ſuch a tranſport of paſſion, and cried ſo bitterly, that 
<« his voice was heard in ſeveral apartments of the pa- 
t lace;” that © his mind was zrritated almoſt to mad- 
neſs ** ;”'—and weak and creduleus as ſome hiſtorians may 
be, and fond of “ attributing the death of illuftrious 
<< perſons to extraardinary cauſes,” —there is ſurely no- 
thing extraordinary in ſuppoſing, that violent menta! ir- 
ritatian might occaſion a catarrh, (the diftemper of 
which the pope died) or @ tranſport of paſſim increaſe 
the natural 1imbecility of old og-, and haſten @ man of 


fourſerre to the grave, It is more extraordinary, how 
violently 


— 
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violently ſome great men, from a defire of being though 


mon ſenſe, 


Paul was ſucceeded in the 
de Monte, who had been employed as principal legate 
in the council of Trent, and owed his election to the 
Farneſe party. He aſſumed the name of Julius III. 
and in order to expreſs his gratitude towards his bene- 
factors, he put Octavio Farneſe in poſſeſſion of Par- 
ma, which had been delivered up to his predeceſſor. 
I would rather,” replied he, when told what injury 
he did to the Holy See by alienating a territory of ſuch 
value, be a poor pope, with the reputation of a 
e gentleman, than a rich one, with the infamy of 
© having forgot the obligations conferred upon me, 
<« and the promiſes I made 23.” Hey diſcovered leſs in- 
clination, however, to obſerve the oath, which each 
cardinal had taken when he entered the conclave, that 
if the choice ſhould fall on him, he would immediately 
call the general council to re- aſſume its deliberations. 
He knew, by experience, how difficult it was to con- 
fine the inquiries, or even the decifions of ſuch a 


of men, within the narrow limits which it was the in- 


tereſt of the court of Rome to preſcribe. But as the 
emperor perſiſted in his reſolution of forcing the pro- 
teſtants to return into the boſom of the church, and 
earneſtly ſolicited that a council might be called, in 
order to combat their prejudices, and ſupport his pious 


intentions, Julius could not with decency reject his 


requeſt; and willing to aſſume to himielf the merit of 
a meaſure become neceſſary, and alſo to i 

himſelf more particularly with Charles, he pretended 
to move, and to deliberate on the matter, and after- 
wards iſſued a bull for the council to re-afſemble at 
Trent. 


Vor. I. R VMAX 


ſuperior to vulgar prejudices, will ſtruggle againſt com-. 


papacy by the cardinal 4. b. 25g. 
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Mr axwHile the emperor held a diet at Augſburg, 


in order to enforce the obſervation of the Interim, and 


AP. 1550. to procure a more authentic act of the empire, ac- 


4 


knowledging the juriſdiction of the council, as well 
as an explicit promiſe of conforming to its decrees; 
and ſuch abſolute aſcendency had Charles acquired 
over the members of the Germanic body, that he 
procured a receſs in which the authority of the coun- 
eil was recognized, and declared to be the proper re- 
medy for the evils which afflicted the church. The 
obſervation of the Interim was more ftrialy enjoined 
than ever ; and the emperor threatened all who. had 
hitherto neglected, or refuſed to conform to it, with 
the ſevereſt effects of his vengeance, if they perſiſted 
in their diſobcdicncc, 


DurinG the meeting of this diet, a new attempt 
was made to procure liberty to the Landgrave. No- 
wiſe reconciled by time to his condition, he grew every 
day more impatient of reftraint ; and having often 
applied to his ſureties, Maurice and the elector of 
Brandenburg, who took every opportunity of ſoli- 
citing the emperor in his behalf, tho? without effect, he 
now commanded his ſons to ſummon them, with legal 
formality, to perform. their engagements, by ſurren- 
dering themſelves to be treated as the emperor had treat- 
ed him. Thus puſhed to extremity, they renewed their 


appiication to Charles. Reſolved not to grant their 


requeſt, but anxious to get rid of their inceſſant im- 
portunity, the emperor endeavoured to prevail on the 
Landgrave to give up the obligation which he had re- 
ceived from them; and when that prince refuſed to 


part with a ſecurity which he deemed effential to his 


ſafety, Charles, by a ſingular act of deſpotiſm, cut 
the knot which he could not untie. As if faith, honour, 


and conſcience had been ſuhjected to his ſway, he by 


a public deed annulled the bond which Maurice and 
the 
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the elector of Brandenburg had granted, abſolving LETTER 
them from all their obligations to the Landgrave **! 
A power of cancelling thoſe ſolemn contracts, which 4 0. 1331. 


are the foundation of that mutual con 7! ce wheres 
by men are held together in aal union, was never 
claimed by the moſt duipotie princes, or arrogating 
prieſts of heath antiquity : that enormous uſurpa- 
tion was reſerved for the Roman pontiffs, who had 
rendered themſelves odious by the exerciſe of ſuch a 
pernicious prerogative ; all Germany was therefore 
filled with aſtoniſhment, when Charles aſſumed the 
ſame right. Thoſe who had hitherto contributed to 
his aggrandiſement, began to tremble for their own 
ſafety, and take means for preventing the danger. 


Tux firſt check which Charles met with in his am- 
bitious projects, and which convinced him that the 
Germans were not yet ſlaves, was in his attempt to 
tranſmit the empire, as well as the kingdom of Spain, 
and his dominions in the Low Countries, to his fon 
Philip. He had formerly aſſiſted his brother Ferdi- 
nand in obtaining the dignity of king of the Romans; 
and that prince had not only ftudied to render himſelf 
acceptable to the people, but had a fon, who was 
born in Germany, grown up to the years of man- 
hood, and who poſſeſſed in an eminent degree ſuch 
qualities as rendered him the darling of his country- 
men. The emperor however, warmed with contem- 
plating this vaſt deſign, flattered himſelf, that it was 


not impoſſible to prevail on the electors to cancel their 


former choice of Ferdinand, or at leaſt to elet 
Philip a ſecond king of the Romans, ſubſtituting him 
as next in ſucceſſion to his uncle. With this view he 


took Philip, who had been educated in Spain, along 


with him to the diet at Augiburg, that the Germans 
might have an opportunity to obterve and hecome ac - 
quainted with the prince in whoſe behalf he fol:tcited 
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known, than all the electors, the eccleſiaſtical as well 


A.. 1551. as ſecular, concurred in expreſſing ſuch ſtrong diſap- 


probation of the meaſure, that Charles was obliged to 
drop his project as impracticable . They foreſaw, that 
by continuing the imperial crown, like an heredi- 
tary dignity, in the ſame family, they would give the 
ſon an opportunity of carrying on that ſyſtem of op- 
preſſion, which the father had begun, and would put 
it in his power to overturn whatever was yet left en- 
tire in the ancient and venerable fabric of the German 


conſtitution. 


Tm1s plan of domeſtic ambition, which had long 


engroſſed his thoughts, being laid afide, Charles ima- 
gined he would now have leiſure to turn all his atten- 
tion towards his grand ſcheme of eftabliſhing unifor- 
mity of religion in the empire, by forcing all the con- 
tending partiesto acquieſce inthe decifions of the coun- 


cil of Trent. But the machine which he had to con- 


duct was fo great and complicated, that an unforeſeen 
irregularity, or obſtruction in one of the inferior 
wheels, often diſconcerted the motion of the whole, 
and diſappointed him of the effect which he de- 
pended upon with moſt confidence. Such an unlook- 
ed-for occurrence now happened, and created new ob- 
ſtacles againſt the execution of his plan with regard to 
religion. 

Trover Julius III. during the firſt effuſions of 
joy and gratitude on his promotion to the papal throne, 
had confirmed Octavio Farneſe in the poſſeſſion of the 
duchy of Parma, he ſoon began to repent of his ge- 
nerofity. The emperor ſtill retained poſſeſſion of Pla- 
centiaz and Gonzaga, governor of Milan, a ſworn 


enemy to the family of Farneſe, was preparing, by 
Charles's permiſſion, to make himſelf mafter of Parma. 
Oftavio ſaw his danger ; and ſenſible of his inability 
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to defend himſelf againſt the Imperial troops, he ap- 
p'ied to the pope for protection, as a vaſſal of the Ho- 
Iv See. But the Imperial miniſter having already 
preoccupied the ear of Julius, Octavio's petition met 
with a cold reception: deſpairing therefore of ſupport 
from his holineſs, he began to look elſewhere tor aſ- 
fiſtance; and Henry II. of France, the only prince 
powerful enough to protect him, was fortunately in a 
condition to lend him that aſſiſtance. 


Hav iN not only ſettled his owndomeſtic concerns, 


but brought his tranſaions with the two Britiſh king- 
doms, which had hitherto diverted his attention from 
the affairs of the continent, to tuch an iſſue as he de- 
fired, Henry was at full leiſure to puriue the meaſures 
which his hereditary jealouſy of the emperor's power 
naturally ſuggeſted. He accordingly liſtened to the 
overtures of Octavio; and glad of an opportunity of 
regaining footing in Italy, furniſhed him with what 
aſſiſtance he deſired. The war of Parma, where the 
French took the field as the allies of the duke, and the 
Imperialiſts as the protectors of the Holy See, the pope 
having declared Octavio's fief to be forfeited, was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by no remarkable event; but the alarm 
which it occafioned in Italy, prevented moſt of the Ita- 
lian prelates from repairing to Trent on the day ap- 
pointed for re- aſſembling the council, ſo that the le- 
gate and nuncios found it neceflary to adjourn to a fu- 
ture day, hoping that ſuch a number might then aſ- 


ſemble, as would enable them in decency to hegin their 


deliberations. When that day came, the French am- 
baſſador demanded audience, and proteſted in Henry's 
name, againſt an affembly called at ſuch an improper 
juncture; when a war, wantonly kindled by the pope, 
made it impoſſible for the deputies from the Gallican 
church to reſort to Trent in ſafety, or to deliberate 
concerning articles of faith and diſcipline with the re- 
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LV II. 


acknowledge this to be a general cecumenic council, 


A. D. 15 ;. but muſt confider and would treat it as a particular and 


partial convention. 


Tuts meaſure of the French monarch, gave a deep 
wound to the credit of the council, at the commence- 
ment of its deliberations. The legate, however, af- 
feed to deſpiſe Henry's proteſt ; the prelates proceeded 
to determine the great points in controverſy ; and the 
emperor ſtrained his authority to the utmoſt, in order 
to eſtabliſh the reputation and juriſdiction of that aſ- 
ſembly. I he proteſtants were prohibited to teach any 
doctrine contrary to its decrees, or to the tenets of 
the Romith church; their paſtors were ejected and ex- 
iled; ſuch magiſtrates as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their attachment to the newopinions were diſmiſſed: 
their offices were filled with the moſt bigotted of their 
adverſaries ; and the people were compelled to attend 
the miniſtration of prieſts, whom they regarded as ido- 
laters, and to ſubmit to the authority of rulers, whom 
they deteſted as ufurpers **, 


THar diſcovery, which was more explicit than any 
Charles had hitherto made of his intention to ſab- 
vert the German conſtitution, as well as to extirpate 
the proteftant religion, fully opened the eves of Mau- 
rice of Saxony and other Lutheran princes, who, al- 
lured by the promiſe of liberty of conſcience, and the 


proſpect of farther advantages, had aſſiſted the empe- 


ror in the war againft the confederates of Smalkalde. 
Maurice in particular, now become the greateſt prince 
in the empire, had long beheld with jealous concern 
the uſurpations of Charles, and reſolved to ſet bounds 
to them: he who had perfidiouſly ftript his neareft re- 
lation and benefactor of his hereditary poſſeſſions, and 
been chiefly inſtrumental in bringing to the brink of 


ruin 


7 
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deliver their ſentiments with 
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ruin the civil and religious liberties of his country, be- LETTER 


came the deliverer-of Germany. 


Tux policy with which Maurice conducted himſelf 
in the execution of his defign, was truly admirable. 
He was ſo perfect a maſter of addreſs and diſſimulation, 
that he retained the emperor's confidence, while he re- 
covered the good opinion of the proteſtants. As he 
knew Charles to bc inflexible with regard to the ſub- 
miſhon which he required to the Interim, he did not 
hefitate a moment whether he ſhould eftabliſh that 
form of doctrine ard worſhip in his dominions ; he 
even undertook to reduce to obedience the citizens of 
Magdeburg, who perſiſted in rejecting it; and he was 
choſen general by the diet at Augſburg, of the impe- 
rial army levied for that purpoſe : but he, at the ſame 
time, iſſued a declaration, containing profeſſions of his 
zexlous attachment to the reformed religion, as well 
as of his reſolution to guard againſt all the errors and 
encroachments of the papal fee; and he entered his 
proteft againſt the authority of the council of Treat, 
unleſs the proteſtant divines had a full hearing granted 
them, and were allowed adecifive voĩce in that aflembly ; 3 
unleſs the pope renounced his pretenſions to preſide in 
it, engaged to ſubmit to its decrees, and abſolved the 
biſhops from their oath of obedience, that they might 
greater freedom. He re- 
duced Magdeburg, after a fiege of twelve months; pro- 
trated by deſign, in order that his ſchemes might be 
ripened before his army was diſbanded. The public 
articles of capitulation were perfectly conformable to 
the emperor's views; and ſufficiently ſevere ; but Mau- 
rice gave the magiſtrates ſecret aſſurances that their city 
ſhould not be diſmantled, and that the inhabitants 
ſhould neither be diſturbed in the exerciſe of their re- 
Iigion, nor deprived of any of their ancient privileges : 
and they, in their turn, elected him their burgrave, a 
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dignity which had formerly belonged to the electoral 
houſe of Saxony, and which entitled its poſſeſſor to 


AD. 1537. very ample juriſdiction both in the city and its depen- 
dencies *9, 


Far from ſuſpecting any thing fraudulent or collu- 
five in the terms of accommodation, the emperor rati- 
fied them without hefitation, freely abſolving the Mag- 
deburgers from the ſentence of ban denounced againft 
them ; and Maurice, under various pretences, kept 
his veteran troops in pay, while Charles, engaged in 
directing the affairs of the council, entertained no ap- 
prehenſion of his defigns. But previous to the un- 
folding of theſe deſigus, ſome account muſt be given of a 
new revolution in Hungary, which contributed not a 
little towards the extraordinary ſucceſs of Maurice's 
operations. 


- 


Wu Solyman, as has been already related, de- 
prived the yqung king of Hungary of the dominions 
which his father had left him, he granted that unfor- 
tunate prince the country of Tranfilvania, a province 
of his paternal kingdom. The government of this pro- 
vince, together with the care of educating the infant 
king, for the ſultan ſtill allowed him to retain that 
title, was committed to the queen and Martinuzzi bi- 
ſhop of Waradin, whom the late king had appointed 
his ſon's guardians and regents of his dominions, at a 
time when thoſe offices were of greater importance. 
This co-ordinate junction occaſioned the ſame difſen- 
tions in a ſmall principality which it would have ex- 
cited in a large kingdom: the queen and biſhop grew 


jealous of each other's authority: both had their parti- 


zans amongft the nobility ; but as Martinuzzi, by his 
great talents, began to acquire the aſcendant, Iſabella 
courted the protection of the Turks. The politic pre- 
late ſaw his danger, and by the mediation of ſome of the 
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nobles, who were folicitous to ſave their country from LETTE 


the calamitiesof a civil war, heconcluded an agreement 


I 
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: — 
with the queen; but, he at the ſame time, ſecretly diſ- A. D. 1551. 


patched one of his confidants to Vienna, and entered 
into a negociation with the king of the Romans, whom 
he offered to affiſt in expelling the Turks, and in reco- 
vering poſſeſſion of his Hungarian dominions. 


ALLUuzED by ſuch proſpects of advantage, Ferdi- 
nand agreed, notwithſtanding his truce with Solyman, 
to invade Tranſilvania. The troops deſtined for that 
ſervice, conſiſting of veteran Spaniſh and German 
ſoldiers, were commanded by Caftaldo marquis de Pi- 
adena, an officer of great knowledge in the art of war, 
who was powerfully ſeconded by Martinuzzi and his 
faction among the Hungarians ; and the ſultan being 
then at the head of his forces on the borders of Perſia, 
the Turkiſh baſhas could not afford the queen ſuch im- 
+ mediate or effectual aſſiſtance as the exigency of her 
affairs required ; ſhe was therefore obliged to liſten to 
ſuch conditions as ſhe would at any other time have re- 
jected with diſdain. She agreed togive up Tranfilvania 
to Ferdinand, and to make over to him her ſon's title 
to the crown of Hungary, in exchange for the princi- 


palitics of Oppelenand Ratibor in Sileſia, for which ſhe 
immediately ſet out. 


Manxrixvzzi, as the reward of his ſervices, was ap- 
pointed governor of Tranfilvania, with almoſt unlim- 
ited authority ; and he proved himſelf worthy of it. 
He conducted the war againft the Turks with equal 


magnanimity and ſucceſs ; he recovered ſome places of 


which they had taken poſſeſſion ; he rendered their at- 
tempts to reduce others abortive; and he eftabliſhed 
the dominion of the king of the Romans not only in 
Tranfilvania, but in ſeveral of the adjacent countries. 
Always, however, afraid of the talents of Martinuzzi, 


r 
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LETTER Ferdinand now became jealous of his power; and Cal- 
.  taldo, by imputing to the governor defigns which he 
AD. 55x. never formed, and charging him with actions of which 
he was not guilty, at laſt convinced the king of the 
Romans, that in order topreſerve his Hungarian crown, 
he muſt cut off that ambitious prelate. The fatal 
mandate was aceordingly iſſued : Caftaldo willingly 
undertook to execute it: Martinuzzi was butchered ; 
but Ferdinand, inftead of that ſecurity which he ex- 
pected from this barbarous meafure, only found his 
Hungarian territories expoſed to more certain danger. 
The nobles deteſting ſuch jealous and cruel policy, 
either retired to their own eſtates, or if they continued 
with the Auftrian army, grew cold in the ſervice; 
while the Turks, encouraged by the den th of an enemy 
whoſe abilitics he knew 4! faded, prepared to 

renew hofſtil;' +: n vigour . 


Mauxlez, in the mean time, having almoſt finiſhed 
his intrigues and preparations, was on the point of 
taking the field againſt the emperor. He had con- 
cluded a treaty with Henry II. who wiſhed to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf, by trying his ftrength againſt the ſame 
enemy, whom it had been the glory of his father's 
reign to oppoſe. But as it would have been indecent 
in a king of France, to have undertaken the defence 
of the proteſtant church, the intereſts of religion, how 
much ſoever they might be affected by the treaty, 
were not once mentioned in any of th» :rtivies, The 
only motives aſſigned for their o iin g againſt 
Charles were, to procure the Lan , and 
to prevent the ſubverſion of ee. 7 rution 
and laws of the German empire. R > 2acerns 
they pretended to commit entirely to ti are of Pro- 
vidence. 


Ha vixò ſecured the protection of ſuch a powerful 


mcenarch 
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monarch as Henry II. Maurice proceeded with great LETTER 


confidence, but with equal caution, to execute his plan. 


he took off the maſk, that the Landgrave ſhould be ſet 


at liberty, he ſent a ſolemn embaſſy in which moſt of 


the German princes joined, to the emperor at Infpruck, 
in order to enforce his requeſt. Conftant to his ſyſtem 
in regard to the captive prince, Charles cluded the de- 
mand, though urged by ſuch powerful interceflors. 
But this application, though of no benefit to the Land- 
grave, was of infinite ſervice to Maurice. It ſerved 
to juſtify his ſubſequent proceedings, and to demon- 
ftrate the neceſſity of taking arms, in order to extort that 
equitable conceſſion, which his mediation or entreaty 
could not obtain. He accordingly diſpatched Albert 
of Brandenburg to Paris, to haſten the march of the 


French army; he took meaſures to bring his o. troops 


on the firſt ſummons ; and he provided for 
the ſecurity of Saxony, while he ſhould be abſent. 


ALL theſe complicated operations were carried on 
with ſo much ſecrecy, as to elude the obſervation of 
Charles, whoſe ſagacity in obſerving the condu& of 
all around him, commonly led him to exceſs of diſtruſt. 
He remained in perfect tranquility at Inſpruck, entire- 
ly buried in counteraQting the intrigues of the pope's 
legate at Trent, and in ſettling the conditions on 


which the proteſtant divines ſhould be admitted into 


the council, as if there had not been any tranſaction of 
greater moment in agitation. EvenGranvelle, biſhop 


of Arras, his prime minifter, though one of the moſt 
ſubtle ſtateſmen of that, or perhaps of any age, was 


deceived by the exquiſite addreſs with which Maurice 
concealed his deſigns. A drunken German head,” 
replied he to the duke of Alva's ſuſpicions, concerning 
the elector's fincerity, is too groſs to form any 


s ſcheme which I cannot cafily penetrate and baflle.” 
| | He 
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18 He was on this occaſion, however, the dupe of his 
don artifice. He had bribed two of Maurice's mi- 
A. D. 1552. nifters, on whoſe information he depended for their 
maſt. r's intentions ; but that prince having fortunately 
diſcovered their perfidy, inſtead of puniſhing them for 
their crime, dexterouſly availed himſelf of the fraud. 
He affected to treat theſe miniſters with greater confi- 
dence than ever ; he admitted them into his conſulta- 
tions, and ſeemed to lay open his heart to them ; but 
he took care all the while to make them acquainted 
with nothing but what it was his intereſt ſhould be 
known, and they tranſmitted to Inſpruck ſuch accounts 
as lulled the crafty Granvelle in ſecurity 1. 


Ar laſt Maurice's preparations were completed: 
and he had the ſatisfaction to find, that his intrigues 
and defigns were ftill unknown. But though ready to 
take the field, he did not yet lay afide the arts he had 
hitherto employed: pretending to be indiſpoſed, he 
diſpatched one of the minifters whom Granvelle had 
bribed, to inform the emperor, that he meant ſoon to 
wait upon him at Infpruck, and to apologize for his 
delay **. Meanwhile he aſſembled his army, which 
amounted to twenty thouſand foot, and five thouſand 
| horſe, publiſhing at the ſame time a manifeſto, con- 
taining his reaſons for taking arms ; namely, to ſecure 
the proteſtant religion, to maintain the German con- 
ftitution, and deliver the landgrave of Heſſe from the 
miſeries of a long and unjuſt impriſonment. To this 
the king of France, in his own name, added a mani- 
feſto, in which he aſſumed the extraordinary appella- 
tion of Proteflor of the Liberties of Germany and of its cap- 
tive Princes **, The ſubſtance was conformable to the 
title. 


No words can expreſs the emperor's aſtoniſhment at 
events ſo unexpected. He was in no condition to op- 
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poſe ſuch formidable enemies. Their intrepidity in- LETTER 
creaſed, The king of France immediately entering 2 , 
Lorrain, made himſelf maſter of Toul, Verdun, and A. D. 2552+ 
Metz; while Mavrice, no leſs bold and enterpri- 
ang in the field, than cautious and crafty in the cabi- 
net, traverſed all Upper Germany, every where rein- 
ſtating the magiſtrates whom Charles had depoſed, and 


putting the ejected proteſtant miniſters in poſſeſſion of 
the churches. 


Tux emperor had recourſe to negociation, the only 
reſource of the weak ; and Maurice, conſcious of his 
own political talents, and willing to manifeſt a pacific 
diſpoſition, agreed to an interview with the king of the 
Romans in the town of Lintz in Auſtria, leaving his 
army to proceed on its march, under the command of 
the duke of Mecklenburg. The conference at Lintz 
came to nothing, except to make another be appointed 
at Paſſau. Meanwhile Maurice continued his opera- 
tions with vigour. He marched directly towards In- 
ſpruck; and hoping to ſurpriſe the emperor in that 
open town, he advanced with the moſt rapid motion 
that could be given to fo great a body of men, forcing 


ſeveral ftrong paſſes, and bearing down all refiflance. 


_ CnanLEs was happily informed of his danger a few 
hours before the enemy's arrival; and though the 
night was far advanced, dark, and rainy, he immedi- 
ately fled over the Alps in a litter, being ſo much af- 
flicted with the gout as to be incapable of any other 
mode of travelling. Enraged that his prey ſhould eſ- 
cape him, when juſt on the point of ſeizing it, Mau- 
rice purſued the emperor and his attendants ſome miles; 
but finding it impoſſible to overtake men whoſe 
flight was haftened by fear, he returned to Inſpruck, 
and abandoned the emperor's baggage to the pillage of 
his ſoldiers “. Meantime Charles arrived in ſafety at 

8 Villach 
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Villach in Carinthia, where he continued till matters 
were finally ſettled with the proteſtant princes. 


In conſequence of Maurice's operations, the coun- 
cil of Trent broke up. The German prelates, anxious 
for the ſafety of their territories, returned home ; the 
reſt were extremely impatient to be gone; and the le- 
gate, who had hitherto diſappointed all the endeavours 
of the Imperial ambaſſadors to procure the proteftant 
divines an audience in the council, gladly laid hold on 
ſuch a plauſible pretext for diſmiſſing an aſſembly, 
which he had found it ſo difficult to govern *5, The 
breach which had unhappily been made in the church, 
inſtead of Being cloſed, was widened ; and all man- 
kind were made ſenſible of the inefficacy of a general 
council for reconciling the contending parties, 


Tux victorious Maurice repaired to Paſſau, on the 
day appointed for his ſecond conference with the 


king of the Romans; and as matters of the great- 


eſt conſequence to the future peace and independency 
of the empire were then to be agitated, thither reſorted 
the miniſters of all the electors, together with deputies 
from moſt of the confiderable princes and free cities. 
The elector limited his demand to the three articles 
ſet forth in his manifeſto; the liberty of the Landgrave, 


— — exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion, and the re- 


e ment of the ancient conſtitution of Germany. 


Tursx demands appearing extravagant to the Impe- 
rial ambaſſadors, were preſented by Ferdinand to 


the emperor at Villach, in the name of all the princes 
of the empire, popiſh as well as proteſtant; in the 
name of ſuch as had affifted in forwarding his ambi- 
tious ſchemes, as well as of thoſe who had viewed the 
progreſs of his power with jealouſy and dread. Un- 
willing however, to relinquiſh at once, objects which 

he 
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he had long purſued with earneſtneſs and affiduity, 4-1 
Charles, notwithſtanding his need of peace, was deaf 
to the united voice of Germany: he rejected the prof- AD. 2532. 
fered terms with diſdain ; and Maurice, well acquainted 
with the emperor's arts, ſuſpecting that he meant only 
to amuſe and deceive by a ſhew of negociation, imme- 
diately rejoined his troops, and laid ſiege to Frankfort 
on the Maine. This meaſure had the defired effect. 
Firm and haughty as his nature was, Charles found it 
neceſſary to make concefhons ; and Maurice thought 
it more prudent to accept of conditions leſs advanta- 
geous than thoſe he had propoſed, than again to com- 
mit all to the doubtful iſſue of a war 26. He therefore 
repaired once more to Paſſau, renewed the congreſs, 
and concluded a peace on the following terms :—** The 
tc confederates ſhall lay down their arms before the 12th 
« day of Auguſt; the Landgrave ſhall be ſet at liberty, 
4c on or before that day; a diet ſhall be held within fix 
© months, in order to deliberate concerning the moſt ef- 
ec fectual method of preventing for the future all diſſen- 
tc tions concerning religion; in the mean time, noinju- 
4 ry ſhall be offered to ſuch as adhere to the Confeſſion 
c of Augſburgh, nor ſhall the Catholics be molefted in " 
cc the exerciſe of their religion; the Imperial Chamber 
c ſhall adminifter juſtice impartially to perſons of both 
ce parties, and Proteſtants be admitted indifcriminatel y 
«with the Catholics to fit as judges in that court; the 
© eneroachments ſaid to have been made upon the con- 
ce ftitution and liberties of Germany, ſhall be remitted 
5 to the conſideration of the approaching diet of the 
© empire, and if that diet ſhould not be able to termi- 
© nate the diſputes reſpecting religion, the ſtipulations 
sin the preſent treaty in behalf of the Proteſtants 
“ ſhall continue for ever in full force 37.” 
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Sven, my dear Philip, was the memorable treaty 
of Paſſau, which ſet limits to the authority of 
I Charles 
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V. overturned the vaſt fabric which he had employed 
ſo many years in erecting, and eſtabliſhed the Proteſ- 
tant church in Germany, upon a firm and ſecure baſis. 
It is fingular, that, ia this treaty, no mention is made 
of the king of France, to whom the confederates had 
been fo much indebted for their ſucceſs, Henry, as a 
learned hiſtorian obſerves, experienced the treatment 
which every prince, who lends his aid to the authors 
of a civil war, may expect. As ſoon as the rage of 
faction began to ſubſide, and any proſpect of accom- 
modation began to Qpen, his ſervices were fi 
and his affociates made a merit with their 
of the ingratitude with which they abandoned their pro- 
tector. 


Tux French monarch, however, ſenſible that it was 
more his intereſt to keep well with the Germanic body 
than to reſent the indignities offered him by any par- 
ticular members of it, expreſſed no diſpleaſure at the 
perfidy of his allies. He even affected to talk in the 
ſame ftrain as formerly, concerning his zeal for main- 
taining the ancient conſtitution and liberties of the em- 
pire ; and he prepared to defend by force of arms, 
his conqueſts in Lorrain, which he foreſaw Charles 
would take the firſt opportunity of wreſting from him. 
But before I relate the wars to which theſe hoſtile diſ- 
poſitions gave birth, we muſt take a view of the af- 
fairs of our own ifland, a more contracted but not 
leſs turbulent ſcene than the continent, during the pe- 
riod which preceded the reign of Elizabeth ; and 
where, if religious difſentions occafioned lefs blood - 
ſhed, they produced more horrors and crueltics than im 
Germany. 
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ENGLAND, from the Death of HENRY VIII. till the 
Acceſſion of Eu1zaBETH, together with an Acczunt of 
the AFFAIRS of SCOTLAND during that Period. 


ENRY VIII. by his will, made ne month 
before his death, left the crown, firti to prince 
Edward, his ſon by Jane Seymour; then to the lady 
Mary, his daughter by Catharine of Arragon ; and 
next to the lady Elizabeth, his daughter by Anne Bo- 
leyn, though both princeflcs had been declared illegi- 
timate by parliament, Theſe particulars, my dear 
Philip, are neceſſary here to be mentioned, in order to 
the better underſtanding of the diſputes which after- 
wards aroſe in regard to the ſucceſſion. 


Epwarp VI. being only nine years of age at the 
time of his father's death, Henry committed the go- 
vernment of the kingdom to fixteen exccutors ; among 
whom was Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
chancellor, chamberlain, and all the great officers of 
ſtate. They choſe one of their number, namely the 
earl of Hertford, the king's maternal uncle, inſtantly 
created duke of Somerſet, to repreſent the royal majeſ- 
ty, under the title of Protector; to whom diſpatches 
from Engliſh miniſters abroad ſhould be carried, and 
whoſe name ſhould be employed in all orders and pro- 
clamations. Him they inveſted with all the exterior 
ſymbols of regal dignity ; and he procured a patent 
from the young king, veſting him alſo with regal 
power. 
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Trrs patent, in which the executors are not ſo much 
as mentioned, being ſurreptitiouſly obtained from a 
minor, the protectorſhip of Somerſet was a plain ufur- 
pation; but as the executors acquieſced in the new ef- 
tabliſhment, and the young king diſcovered an ex- 
treme attachment to his uncle, who was on the whole 
a man of moderation and probity, no objections were 
made to his authority. Other cauſes conſpired to con- 
firm it. Somerſet had long been regarded as the ſecret 
partizan of the reformers, by far the moſt confiderable 
body in the kingdom both in number and power ; and 
being now freed from reſtraint, he ſcrupled not to diſ- 
cover his intention of correcting all abuſes in the anti- 
ent religion, and of adopting ſtill more of the proteſ- 
tant innovations. He alſo took care that the king 
ſhould be educated in the ſame principles, to which 
Edward ſoon diſcovered a zealous attachment; and all 
men foreſecing, in the courſe of his reign, the total 
abolition of the Catholic faith in England, they began 
early and very generally to declare themſelves in favour 
of thoſe tenets, which were likely to become in the 
end entirely prevalent, and of that authority by which 
they were propagated.—In his ſchemes for advancing 
the of the reformation, the protector had al- 
ways recourſe to the councils of Cranmer, whoſe mo- 
deration and prudence made him averſe to all violent 
changes, and determined him to bring over the people, 
by inſeafible innovations, to that ſyſtem of doctrine 
and diſcipline which he eſteemed the moſt pure and 
perfect :; and to theſe moderate councils, we are in- 
debted, not only for the full eſtabliſhment of the pro- 
teſtant religion in England, but for that happy me- 
dium between fuperſtition and eathufiaſm obſervable 
in the Engliſh liturgy, 


As ſoon as the government of England was brought 
to ſome degree of compoſure, Somerſet made prepara- 
tions 
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tons for 2 war with Scotland; determined to exe- 
cute, if poſſible, that project of uniting the two king 
doms by marriage, on which the late king had becn 
ſo intent, and which ſcemed once fo near a happy iſſue, 
but which had been detcicci vy UL intri zes of car- 
dinal Beatoun. This politic and powerful prelate, 
though not able to prevent the parliament of Scotland 
from agreeing to the treaty of marriage and union with 
England, being then in cuſtody of the proteſtant par- 
ty, afterwards regained his authority, and acquired 
ſufficient influence not only to oblige the earl of Arran, 
who had ſucceeded him in the regency, to renounce 
his alliance with Henry, but alſo to abjure the prin- 
ciples of the reformatiog, to which he was zealouſly 
attached, and to reconcile himfelf to the Romiſh com- 
munion, in the Franciſcan church at Stirling *, 


Tux fatal conſequences of this change in the reli- 
gious and political f:ntunents of the regent, were long 
felt in Scotland; and it may perhaps be confidered as 
the remote cauſe of all the civil broils which afflicted 
both kingdoms in the ſubſequent century, and which 
only terminated in the final expulſion of the houſe of 
Stuart, of which the infant queen of Scots was now 
the ſole repreſentative. The ſouthern and moſt fertile 
parts of the kingdom were ſuddenly laid wafte by an 
Engliſh army. Various hoftilitiesenſued with various 
ſucceſs : but an end was at laſt put to this ruinous and 
inglorious war by the peace concluded between Henry 
and Francis at Campe in 1646; the French monarch 
generouſly ſtipulating, that his Scottiſh allies ſhould 
be included in the treaty. The religious conſequences 
were more ſerious and laſting, and their political opera- 
tion was great. 


Tre regent conſented to every thing that the zeal 


of the cardinal thought neceflary for the preſervation 
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L VIII. 


where cruelly perſecuted, and many were condemned 


——ů— 
AD. 1547. to that dreadful puniſhment which the church has ap- 


pointed for its enemies. Among thoſe committed to 
the flames was one George Wiſhart, a man of honour- 
able birth, and of primitive ſanctity, who poſſeſſed 
in an eminent degree the talent of a popular preacher, 
of ſeizing the attention and affections of the multitude. 
Wiſhart ſuffered with the patience of a martyr ; but he 
could not forbear remarking the triumph of his infult- 
ing adveriary, who beheld from a window of his pa- 
lace the diſmal ſpectacle; and he foretold, that in a few 
days, the cardinal ſhould in the very ſame place, he 

as low, as now he was exaltcd aloft, 1 in oppoſition to 
true piety and religion +. 


Tris prophecy, like many others, was probably 
the cauſe of the event which it foretold. The diſci- 
ples of Wiſhart, enraged at his cruel execution, form- 
ed a conſpiracy againſt Beatoun; and having affoci- 
ated with them Norman Leily, eldeſt fon of the earl of 
Rothes, who was inſtigated by revenge on account of 
ſome private quarrel, they ſurpriſed the cardinal in his 
palace, or caſtle at St. Andrews, and inftantly put 


him to death. One of the aſſaſſins, by name Melvil, 
before he ſtruck the fatal blow, turned the point of 


his ſword towards Beatoun, and in a tone of pious 
exhortation called to him, Repent thee, thou wicked 
«© Cardinal! of ail thy fins and iniquities; bat eſpect- 
« ally of the murder of George Wiſhart, that inſtru- 
*© ment or God for the converſion of theſe lands. 
It is his death which now cries for vengeance upon 
++ thee, We are ſent by God to inflict the deſerved 


5 punithment 5,” 


Tur conſpirators, though only fixteen in number, 
100k poſſeſſion of the caſtle, turning out one by one 


the 
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the cardinal's formidable retinue; and being reinforced E 
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by their friends, they prepared themſelves for a vigo- - 
rous defence, and ſent a meſſenger to London, crav- A D. 1547. 


ing aſſiſtance from Henry. The death of that prince, 
which happened ſoon after, blaſted all their hopes : but 
they received, during the fiege, ſupplies both of mo- 
ney and provifions from England; and if they 
had been able to hold out only a few weeks longer, they 
would have eſcaped that ſevere capitulatioa to which 
they were reduced, not by the regent alone, but by 
a body of troops ſent to his aſſiſtance from France. 


SOMERSET entered Scotland at the head of cighteca 
thouſand men; and at the ſame time a fleet of fixty 
fail, one half of which were ſhips of war, the other 
loaded with proviſions and ammunition, appeared on 
the coaſt, to ſecond his operations, and tupply his ar- 
my. The regent of Scotland had for ſome time ob- 
ſerved this ſtorm gathering, and was prepared for it, 
He had ſummoned together the whole force of the 
kingdom ; and his army, double in number to that of 
the Engliſh, was poſted to the greateſt advantage ona ri- 
fing ground, guarded by the banks of the river Eike, 
a little above Muſſelburgh, when the protector came 
in view. Alarmed at the fight of a force ſo formidable, 
and ſo happily diſpoſed, Somerſet made an overture of 
peace to the regent, on conditions extremely reaſon- 


able. He offered to evacuate the kingdom, as well as to 


repair all damages which he had committed, provided 
the Scots would ſtipulate not to contract their young 
queen to any forcign prince, but to educate her at 


home, till ſhe arrived at the age of chufing a hutband 


for herſelf. But this moderate demand was rejeGed 
by the Scots with difdaia, and merely on account of 
its moderation. It was imputed to fear; and the re- 
gent, confident of ſucceſs, was afraid of nothing but 
the eicape of the Engliſh by flight. He theretore letr 

+ his 
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A. D. 1547. embark on board the fleet; and paſſing the river Eſke, 


move towards the fea, ſuſpecting that he intended to 


advanced into the plain, and attacked the Engliſh army 
near Pinkey, with no better ſucceſs than his raſhneſs 
deſerved. Having drawn up his troops on a gentle 
eminence, Somerſet had now the advantage of 
on his fide. The Scottiſh army confiſted chiefly of in- 
fantry, whole principal weapon was a long ſpear, and 
whoſe files for that reaſon, were deep, and their ranks 
cloſe. A body ſo compact and firm eaſily refiſted the 
attack of. the Engliſh cavalry, broke. them, and drove 
them off the field. Lord Grey, their commander, was 
dangeroufly wounded ; lord Edward Seymour, fon of 
the protector, had his horſe killed under him; the 
ſtandard was near falling into the hands of the enemy: 
but the Scots being galled by the protector's artillery 
in front, and by the fire from the ſhips in flank, while 
the Engliſh archers, and a body of foreign fufileers, 
poured in volleys of ſhot upon them from all quarters, 
they at laft began to give way; the panic became ge- 
neral; and the whole field was ſoon a ſcene of confu- 
fion, terror, flight, and conſternation. The purſuit 
was long and bloody. Ten thouſand of the Scots are 
faid to have fallen, and but a very inconfiderable num- 
ber of the Engliſh . 


Tuis victory however, which ſeemed to threaten 
Scotland with final ſubjection, was of no real utility 
to England. It ſerved only to make the Scots throw 
themſelves inconſiderately into the arms of France, 
and ſend their young queen to be educated in that 
kingdom ; a meaſure univerſally regarded as a prelude 
to her marriage with the dauphin, which effectually 
diſappointed the views of Somerſet, and which proved 
the iource of Mary's accompliſhments as a woman, 
and of her misfortunes : as a > Queen. The Scottiſh 
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nobles in taking this ſtep, hurried away by the vio- 
lence of reſentment, ſeem to have forgot that zeal for 
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the independency of the crown, which had made them A. D. 2847. 


violate their engagements with Henry VIII. and op- 
poſe with ſo much ardour the arms of the protector. 


Tux cabals of the Engliſh court obliged the duke 
of Somerſet to return home, before he could take any 
effectual mcatures for the ſubjection of Scotland; and 
the ſupplies which the Scots received from France, 
enabled them in a great meaſure, to expel their in- 
vaders, while the protector was employed in re eſtab- 
Iiſhing his authority, and in quelling domeſtic infur- 
rections. His brother, lord Seymour, a man of inſa- 
tiable ambition, had married the queen-dowager, and 
openly atpired at the government of the kingdom. For 
this purpoſe, he endeavoured to ſeduce the young king 


to his intereſts; found means to hold a private correſ- 


pondence with him; and publicly decried the protec- 
tor's adminiſtration. He had brought over to his par- 
ty many of the principal nobility, together with ſome 
of the moſt popular perſons of inferior rank ; and he 
had provided arms for ten thouſund men, whom it was 
computed he could muſter from among his own domet- 
tics and retainers 7. 


Trovcn appriſed of all theſe alarming circum- 


| ſtances, Somerſet ſhewed no inclination of proceeding 


to extremities. He endeavoured by the moſt friendly 
expedients, by reaſon, entreaty, and even by loading 
him with new favours, to make his brother deſiſt from 
ſuch dangerous politics; but finding all his endeavours 
ineffeftual, he began to think of more ſerious reme- 
dies; and the earl of Warwick, who hoped to raiſe 
his own fortune on the ruins of both, inflamed the 


quarrel between the brothers. By his advice lord Sey- 
S 4 mour 
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mour was committed to the Tower, attainted of high 
treaſon, condemned, and executed *, 


THE protector had nowleiſure to attend to the great 
work of the Reformation, which he had fo ſucceſs- 
fully begun, in conjunction with Cranmer, the pri- 
mate, and which was now the chief objet of concern 
throughout the nation. A committee of biſhops and 
divines had been appointed by the council to compoſe 
a liturgy : they had executed the work committed to 
them with muci judgment and moderation; and they 
not unreaſonably flattered themſelves, that they had 
framed a ſervice in which every denomination of Chriſ - 
tians might concur. This form of worſhip, which 


was nearly the ſame with that at preſent authoriſed by 


law, was eſtabliſhed by parliament in all the churches, 


and an uniformity was ordered to be obſerved in all the 
rites and ceremonies ?. 


Tus, my dear Philip, in the courſe of a fe 
was the reformation almoſt compleated in England ; 
and its beneficial conſequences were ſoon viſible, But 
there is no abuſe in ſociety ſo great, as not to be attended 
with ſome advantages; and in the beginnings of refor- 
mation, the loſs of thoſe advantages, is always ſenſibly 
felt, before the benefit reſulting from the change, can 
be perceived by the bulk of a nation. No inftitution 
can be imagined leſs favourable to the intereſts of man- 
kind than that of monks and friars ; yet was it followed 
by many good effects, which having ceaſed with the 
ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, were much regretted by 
the people of England. The monks, by always re- 
fiding in their convents, in the centre of their eftates, 
ſpent their money in the country, and afforded a rea- 


dy market for commodities. They were alſo acknow- 


jedged to have been in England, what they ſtill are in 
— Catholic 2 the beſt and moſt indul- 


gent 
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der to a certain mode of living, and conſequently hav- Lym. 
ing fewer motives for extortion than other men. But A. D. r549- 


the abbey-lands fell under different management, when 
diſtributed among the principa! nobility and courtiers; 
the rents of farms were raiſed, while the tenants found 
not the ſame facility of diſpoſing of the produce. The 
money was often fpent in the capital; and to increaſe 
the evil, paſturage in that age being found more pro- 
fitable than tillage, whole eftates were laid wafte by 
incloſure; the tenants, regarded as an uielefs burden, 


were expelled their habitations, and even the cottagers, 
deprived of the commons, on which they had formerly 
fed their cattle, were reduced to miſery . 


THESE grievances of the common people occaſioned 
inſurrections in ſeveral parts of England; and Somer- 
fet, who loved popularity, imprudently encouraged 
them, by endeavouring to afford that redreſs which 
was not in his power. Tranquility, however, was ſoon 
reſtored to the kingdom by the vigilance of lord Ruſſel 
and the earl of Warwick, who cut many of the un- 
happy malcontents to pieces, and diſperſed the reft ; but 
the protector never recovered his authority. The nobi- 
lity and geatry were in general diſpleaſed with the pre- 
ference which he ſeemed to have given to the people; 
and as they aſcribed all the inſults to which they had 
been lately expoſed to his procraſtination, and to the 
countenance ſhewn to the multitude, they apprehended 
2 renewal of the ſame diſorders from his paſſion for po- 
pular fame. His enemies even attempted to turn the 
rage of the populace againſt him, by working upon 
the lower claſs among the Catholics ; and having 
gained over to their party the lord mayorof London, the 
lieutenant of the Tower, and many of the chief of- 
ficers of ſtate, they obliged Somerſet to refign the 
protectorſhip, and committed him to cuſtody. A 

council 
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council of regency was formed, in which the earl of 
Warwick, who had conducted this revolution, bore 


AD. 1549. the chief ſway, and who actually governed the king- 


A. P. 18 50. 


dom without the invidious title of protector 


Tux firſt act of Warwick's adminiſtration was to 
conclude a treaty of peace with France and with Scot- 
land. Henry II. had taken advantage of the diftur- 
bances in England, to invade and recover ſeveral places 
in the Boulonnois, and even to lay fiege, though 
without effect, to Boulogne itſelf. He now took ad- 
vantage of the ftate of the Engliſh court. Senfible of 
the importance of peace to Warwick and his party, 
the French king abſolutely refuſed to pay the two 
millions of crowns, which his predeceſſor had ac- 
knowledged to be due to the crown of England, as ar- 
rears of penfions. He would never conſent, he faid, 
to render himſelf tributary to any prince; but he of- 
fered a ſum for the 1mmediate reftitution of Boulogne 
and its territory; and four thouſand crowns were at 
laft agreed on. Scotland was comprehended in the 
treaty. The Engliſh ſtipulated to reftore ſome fort- 
reſſes, which they ſtill held in that kingdom, and to 
demoliſh others . | 

HavinG thus eftabliſhed his adminiftration, and 
freed the kingdom from all danger from abroad, the 
earl of Warwick began to think of carrying into exe- 
cution at home thoſe vaſt projects which he had form- 
ed for his own aggrandiſement, as he had now gained 

1zans who were diſpoed to ſecond him in every 
enterpriſe. The laſt earl of Northumberland had died 
without iſſue ; and as his brother, Sir Thomas Piercy, 
had been attainted on account of the ſhare which he 
had in the Yorkſhire inſurrection during the late reign, 
the title was at preſent extinct, and the eſtate was 
veſted in the crown. Warwick procured for himſelf 
a grant of thoſe ample poſſeſſions, which lay chiefly 
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in the North, the moſt warlike part of the kingdom, 
and was dignified with the title of Duke of North- 
umberland. This was a great Rep; but there was 
ftill a ftrong bar in the way of his ambition. Somer- 
ſet, though degraded, and leſſened in the public opi- 
nion by his ſpiritleſs conduct, ſtill poſleſſed a conſi- 
derable ſhare of popularity. Northumberland re- 
ſolved to ruin th man, whom he regarded as the 
chief obſtacle to th attaininent of his views. For this 
purpoſe, he employ cd his emiſſaries to ſuggeſt deſpe- 
rate projects to that unguarded nobleman, and after- 
wards accuſed him of high treaſon for teeming to 
acquieſce in them. Somertet was tried, coudemned, 
and executed on Tower-hill ; and four of his triends 
ſhared the fame unjuſt, and unhappy fate, His 
death was fincerely lamented by the people many of 
whom ruſhed in to dip their handkerchiefs in his Hood, 
which they long preſerved as a precious relique . 


NorTHUMBERLAND might now ſeem to have at- 
tained to the higheſt point of elevation, w!:icl: a ſub- 
ject could defire, and to the greateſt degree of per. 
His rank was ſecond only to the royal family, his 
eſtate was one of the largeſt in the kingdom, and the 
government was entirely under his direction. But he 
aſpired at yet more power and confequence : his am 


dition knew no bounds. He procured a parliament, 


which ratified his moſt deſpotic meaſures, and regu- 
lated its proceedings by his will. His next ſtep was 
to ingratiate himſelf particularly with the king, by 
manifeſting an uncommon zeal for the new religion; 


to which the youthful mind of Edward was warmly 


devoted, and the intereft of which touched him more 
ſenſibly than any human object. 


In his frequent converſations on this ſubject, North- 
umberland took occafion to repreſent to that pious 


prince, 
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8 prince, whoſe health began viſibly to decline, the 
wy danger to which the reformation would be expoſed, 

A. P. 1552- ſhould his fiſter Mary, a bigotted catholic, ſucceed to 
the throne of England; that though no ſuch objection 
could he againft the lady Elizabeth, he could not, 
with any degree of propriety, exclude the one ſiſter 
without alſo excluding the other; that both had been 
declared illegitimate by parliament ; that the queen of 
Scots ſtaod excluded by the late king's will, and was 
beſides attached to the church of Rome; that theſe 
three priacefles being ſet aſide for ſuch ſolid reaſons, 
the ſucceſſion devolved on the marchioneſs of Dorſet, 
eldeſt daughter of the duke of Suffolk, and the French 
queen, his father's youngeſt ſiſter ; that the next heir 
to the marchĩoneſs was her daughter, the lady Jane 
Gray, whoſe piety, virtue, and learning, were uni- 
verſally admired, and +20 was every way worthy of 
2 crown. 


THEsE arguments made a deep impreſſion upon. 
Edward. He had long lamented the obſtinacy of his 
fiſter Mary, in adhering to the Romiſh communion, 
and ſeemed to foreſee all the horrors of her reign. He 
reſpeiced, and even loved Elizabeth; but the lady 
Jane Gray, being of the ſame age, had been educated 
along with him: ſhe had made an equal, if not ſupe- | 
rior , in every branch of literature; he had ; 
enjoyed every opportunity of becoming acquainted 5 
with the purity of her religious tenets, a circumſtance 
_ which weighed with him above all other conſiderations 

in the choice of a ſucceſſor; and it is not impoſfible 
but her clegant perſon and amiable diſpoſition might 
have infpircd his heart with an infant tenderneſs, tho” 
the delicacy of his conſtitution prevented it from ever 
ripening into a paſſion. He therefore liſtened to the 
propofal of difinheriting his fifters with a patience 
which would otherwiſe have been criminal. 

ME anwWHILE 


. Es 
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MEanwnile Northumberland, finding that he 
was likely to carry his point with the king, began to 
propoſe the other parts of his ſcheme. Iwo ſons of 
the duke of Suffolk, by a marriage ſubſequent to the 
death of the French queen, having died this ſeaſon of 
the Sweating Sickneſs, an epidemical malady which 


. raged all over the kingdom, that title was become ex- 


tint. Northumberland perluaded the king ro beftow 
it on the marquis of Dorſet; and by means of this 
and other favours, he obtained from the new duke 
and ducheſs of Suffolk their eldeſt daughter, the lady 


Jane, in marriage to his fourth fon, the lord Guildford 
Dudley z.. 


Ix order to complete his plan of ambition, it only 
now remained for Northumberland to procure the al- 
teration of the ſueceſſion; and in the preſent languiſhing 
ſtate of the king's health, which declined daily, that 
was no difficult matter with Edward. He met with 
more oppoſition from the judges, and other perſon* 
neceſſary to the execution of fuck a deed. But they, 
at laſt, were all filenced, either by threats or promilcs : 
and the great ſeal was affixed to the king's letters pa- 
rent, ſettling the crown on the heirs of the ducheſs of 
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Suffolk, ſhe herſelf being content to give place to her 


daughters; or, in other words, to the lady Jane, for 
whom ſhe was ſenſible this change in the ſucceſſion had 


been projected. 


Tux king died ſoon after this ſingular tranſaction; 
and ſo much the ſooner by being put into the hands of 
an ignorant woman, who undertook, in a little time, 
to reſtore him to his former ſtate of health.— All our 
hiftorians, but more cipecially tuch as were well af- 
feed towards the Reformation, dwell with pleaſure 
on the excellent qualities of this young prince, whom 


(as an elegant writer obſer ves) the flattering promiſes 
of 
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of hope, joined to many real virtues, had made an ob- 
jett of tender affection to the public; and making al- 
lowance for the delicacy of his frame, and for the ge- 
niusof the age in which he lived, he ſeems to have been all 
that could be wiſhed or expected in a youth of ſixteen. 


SENSIBLE of the oppoſition which he muſt expect, 
Northumberland had carefully concealed the deftina- 
tion made by Edward. He even kept that prince's 
death iccret for ome time, in hopes of getting the 
two princeſſes in his power; having engaged the coun- 
cil to defire their attendance, on pretence that the 
king's infirm tate of health required the aſſiſtance of 
their advice, and the confolation of their company, 
Before their arrival, however, they were happily 
informed, both of their brother's death, and of 
the conſpiracy formed againft them: they made 
hafte to retire; and Mary wrote letters to the nobi- 
lity and moſt confiderable gentry in every county 
of England, commanding them to aflift her in the 
defence of her crown and perſon *5, 


Fux THER diffimulation Northumberland ſaw would 
be fruitleſs : he therefore went to Sion-houle, accom - 
panied by a body of the nobility, and approaching the 
lady Jane, who there reſided, with the reſpect uſually 
paid to the ſovereign, informed her of her elevation 
to the throne. Jane, who was 1n a great meaſure ig- 
norant of the aatrigues of her, father-in-law, received 
this intelligence with equal grief and ſurpriſe. She 
even refuſed to accept of the crown ; pleaded the pre- 
ferable title of the two princeſles ; expreſſed her dread 
of the conſequences attending an enterpriſe ſo dange- 
rous, nay ſo criminal, and begged to remain in that 
private ftation in which ſhe was born. Her heart, 
full of the paſhon for literature and the elegant arts, 
aud of tenderneſs towards her huſband, who was worthy 
of 
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of all her affection, had never opened itſclf to the flat- LETTER 


tering allurements of ambition. Overcome, however, 


LYN. 


— 
at laſt by the entreaties, rather than the reaſons of her AD. 15$3 


relations, ſhe ſubmitted to their will; and Northum- 
berland immediately conveyed her to London, where 
ſhe was proclaimed, but without one applauding voice. 
The people heard the proclamation with fileace and 
concern; and even the preachers employed their elo- 
quence 1n vain to convince their auditors of the juſtice 
of Jane” s title. Reſpect for the royal line, and indig- 
nation againſt the Dudleys, was ſtronger, even in the 
breaſts of the proteſtants, than the dread of popery . 


MEANTIME the people of Suffolk, whither ſne 


had fled, reſorted to Mary in crowds ; and when ſhe 
aſſured them, that ſhe never meant to alter the laws 
'of Edward in regard to religion, they zealouſly enlifted 
themſelves in her cauſe. The nobility and geatry dai- 
ly flocked to her with reinforcements ; Sir Edward 
Haſtings, brother of the carl of Huntingdon, carried 
over to her four thouſand men, levied for the lady 
Jane ; the fleet declared for her ; even Suffolk, who 
commanded in the Tower, finding refiftance fruitleſs, 
opened the gates of that fortreſs; and Jane, afterthe vain 
pageantry of wearing a crown during ten days, returned 
without a figh to a private life. The council ordered 
Mary to be proclaimed; and Northumberlaad, deſerted 
by his followers, and deſpairing of fucceſs, complicd 
with that order with exterior marks of joy and ſatisfac- 
tion. He was brought to trial, however, condemned, 
and executed. Sentence was alſo pronounced againſt 
the lady Jane and lord Guildford; but they were re- 
pited on account of their youth, neither of them hay- 
ing reached their ſeventeenth year 77. 


No ſooner was Mary ſeated on the throne, than 2 
total change took place both in men and meaſures. 
; 3 Thoſe 
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LETTER Thoſe who had langrviſhes in confinement were lifted 


to the helm of power, and intrafted with the govern- 
ment of the church ns well as of the fate. Gardiner, 
Bonner, othcr Catholic bLiſhons, erg v ſtored to 


their ſees, admitted tothe queen's ur and con- 
fidence; while the moſt eminent proteſtont prelates 
and zealous reformers, Ridley, Hooper, Lm er, Co- 
verdale, and Cranmer, were thrown into priſon. The 
men of Suffolk were brow-beaten, becauſe they pre- 
famed to plead the queen's promiſe of maintaining the 
reformed religion; and one more bold than the reſt, 
in recalling to her memory the engagements ſhe had 
taken, when they enliſted themſelves in her ſervice, 
was ſet in the pillory. A parliament was procured en- 
tirely conformable to the ſentiments of the court, and 
a bill paſſed declaring the queen to be legitimate; rati- 
fying the marriage of Henry VIII. with Catharine 
of Arragon, and annulling tke divorce pronounced by 
Cranmer. All the ſtatutes of Edward VI. with regard 
to religion were repealed ; and the queen ſent aſſu- 
rances to the pope of her earneft defire of reconciling 
herſelf and her kingdoms to the Holy See, and defiring 


that cardinal Pole might be appointed legate for the 
performance of that pious office 18. 


REOCINALD Pole was deſcended from the royal fa- 
mily of England, being fourth ſon of the counteſs of 
Saliſbury, daughter of the duke of Clarence. He gave 
early indications of that fine genius, and generous diſ- 
potion, by which he was fo much diftinguiſhed du- 
ring his more advanced age ; and Henry VIII. having 
conceived great friendſhip for him, propoſed to raiſe 
him to the higheſt eceleſiaſtical dignities. As a pledge of 
future favours, the kingconferred on him the deanery 
of Exeter, the better to ſupport him in his education. 
But when Henry broke with the ſee of Rome, Pole 
not only refuſed to ſecond his meaſures, but wrote 


again 
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againſt him in a treatiſe on the Unity of the Church; 
which produced an irreparable breach between him 
and that prince, and blaſted all the young eccleſiaſtic's 
hopes of rifing in the Engliſh church. He was not, 
however, allowed to fink. The pope and the empe- 
ror thought themſelves obliged to provide for a man of 
ſo much eminence, who, in ſupport of their cauſe, had 
ſacrificed all his pretenfions to fortune in his own coun- 
try. Pole was created a cardinal, and ſent legate in- 
to Flanders, though he took no higher than deacon's 


orders, which did not condemn him to celibacy ; and 


he is ſuſpected of having aſpired to the Engliſh crown, 
by means of a marriage with the lady Mary, during 
the life of her father. The marquis of Exeter, lord 
Montacute, the cardinal's brother, and ſeveral other 
perſons of rank, ſuffered for this confpiracy, whether 
real or imaginary, To hold a correſpondence with 
that obnoxious fugitive was perhaps ſufficient guilt. 
It was enough, at leaſt, to expoſe them to the indig- 
nation of Henry; and his will, on many occaſions, is 
known to have ſupplied the place both of law and 
equity. 
Bor whatever Pole's views might be of obtaining 
the crown of England, through an alliance with Mary, 
it iscertain that ſhe was no ſooner ſeated on the throne, 
than ſhe thought of making him the partner of her 
ſway. The cardinal, however, being now in the decline 
of life, was repreſented to the queen as unqualified for 
the buſtle of a court, and the hurry of buſineſs; ſhe 
therefore laid afide all thoughts of him, as a huſband ; 
but as ſhe entertained a great regard for his wiſdom and 
virtue, ſhe ftill propoſed to reap the benefit of his coun- 
fel in the adminiſtration of her governmenat—and hence 
her requeſt to the pope. 


Tris marriage, and one with the earl of Devon- 
Vor. II. WW ſhire, 
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LETFER ſhire, being rejected for different reaſons, the queen 


turned her eye towards the emperor's family ; and 


A.D. +553 Charles, whote ambition was boundleſs, no fooner 


heard of the acceffion of his kinſwoman Mary to the 
crown of England, than he formed the icheme of ac- 
quiring that kingdom for his family, hoping by ſuch 
an incident to balance the loſſes which he had ſuſtained 
in Germany. His fon Philip was a widower ; and 
though only twenty - ſeven years of age, eleven 
years younger than the queen, and though Mary was 
deſtitute of every charm that could win affection, he 
gave his conſent, without heſitation, to the match 
propoſed by his father. The emperor, therefore, im- 
mediately ſent over an agent to fignify his inten- 
tions to the queen of England ; who, flattered by the 
proſpe& of marrying the heir of the greateſt monarch 
in Europe, pleated with the ſupport of ſo powerful an 
alliance, and glad to unite herſelf more cloſely to 
her mother's family, to which ſhe had always been 
warmly attached, readily embraced the propoſal. Nor- 
folk, Arundel, and Paget, whom ſhe had promoted, 
and biſhop Gardiner, now became prime minifter, 
finding how Mary's inclinations lay, gave their advice 
for the Spaniſh alliance; but as they were ſenſible it 
diffuſed univerſal apprehenſions for the liberty and in- 
dependency of the nation, inorder to avoid all clamour, 

the marriage articles were drawn as favourable as poſ- 
fible for the intereſt and ſecurity, and even grandeur 
of England. The emperor agreed to whatever was 
thought neceſſary to ſoothe the fears of the people, or 
quiet the jealouſies of the great. The chief articles 


were, that Philip, during his marriage with Mary, 


ſhould bear the title of king, but that the adminiftra- 
tion ſhould be entirely in the queen; that no foreigner 
ſhould be capable of holding any office in the kingdom; 
that no innovation ſhould be made in the Engliſh laws, 
cuſtoms, or privileges ; that Philip ſhould not carry 
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the queen abroad without her conſent, nor any of her LETTER 
children without the conſent of the nobility ; that the _., 


male ifſue of the marriage ſhould inherit 
England, Burgundy and the Low Countries; that if 
Don Carlos, Philip's fon by his former marriage, 
ſhoulddie without iſſue, Mary's iſſue, whether male or 
female, ſhould ſucceed to the crown of Spain and all the 
emperor's hereditary dominions ; and that Philip, if 
the queen ſhould die before him, without iſſue, ſhould 
leave the crown of England to the lawful heir, with- 
outclaiming any right of adminiſtration whatſoever '9. 


Zur this treaty, though framed with ſo much cau- 
tion and ſkill, was far from reconciling the nation to 
the Spaniſh alliance. It was univerſally ſaid, that the 
emperor, in order to get poſſeſſion of England, would 
agree to any terms; and that the more favourable the 
conditions which he had granted, the more certainly 
might it be concluded, he had no ſerious intention of 
obſerving them. His general character was urged in 
ſupport of theſe obſervations ; and it was added, that 
Philip, while he inherited his father's vices, fraud, 
and ambition, united to them more dangerous vices of 
his own, ſullenneſs, pride, and barbarity. England 
ſeemed already a province of Spain, groaning un- 
the load of deſpotiſm, and ſubjected to all the horrors 
of the inquifition. The people were every where ripe 
for rebellion, and wanted only a leader of ſufficient 
conſequence to have overturned the queen's authority. 
None fuch appeared. The more prudent part of the 
nobilty thought it was ſoon enough to correct evils, 
when they began to be felt. Some turbulent ſpirits, 
however, believed it would be ſafer to prevent, than 
to redreſs grievances; and they formed a confpiracy to 
riſe in arms, and declare againſt the queen's marriage 
with Philip. Sir Thomas Wyat propoſed to raiſe 
Kent; Sir Peter Carew, Devonſhire; and they en- 
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gazed the duke of Suffolk, by the hopes of recovering 
the crown for the lady Jane, to attempt raifing the 


A. D. 1554 Midland counties. But theſe conſpirators imprudently 


breaking concert, and riſing at different times, were 
ſoon ſuppreſſed. Wyat and Suffolk loſt their heads, as 
did the lady Jane Gray, and her huſband lord Guild- 
ford Dudley, to whom the duke's guilt was imputed. 


Tuts fond and unfortunate couple died with much 
piety and fortitude. It had been intended to execute 
them on the ſame fcaffold on Tower-hill; but the 
council dreading the compaſhon of the people for 
their youth, beauty, and innocence, changed its orders, 
and gave directions that the lady Jane ſhould be be- 
headed within the verge of the Tower. She refuſed 
to take leave of her huſband on the day of their exe- 
cution ; affigning as a reaſon, that the tenderneſs of 
which their approaching end required of them. 
Out ſeparation,” added ſhe, will be but for a 
c moment: we ſhall ſoon rejoin each other in a ſcene 
ce here our affections will be for ever united, and where 
<< death, diſappointment, and misfortunes,can no longer 
« difturb our eternal felicity .“ She ſaw lord Guild- 
ford led to execution, without diſcovering any fign 
of weakneſs; ſhe even met his headleſs body, as ſhe 
was going to execution herſelf, returning to be interred 
in the chapel of the Tower, and only defired to pro- 
ceed, emboldened by the reports which ſhe received of 
the fortitude of his end. On this occafion ſhe wrote, 
in her table-book, three ſentences ; one in Greek, one 
in Latin, and one in Eagliſh. The meaning of them 
was, that though human juſtice was againſt her huſ- 
band's body, divine mercy would be favourable to his 
foul ; that if her fault deſerved puniſhment, her youth 
at leaſt, and her imprudence were worthy of excuſe ; 
and that God and poſterity, ſhe truſted, would ſhew 

her 
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her favour. On the ſcaffold ſhe behaved with great 
mildneſs and compoſure, and ſubmitted herſelf to the 
executioner with a ſteady and ſerene countenance 21. 


Tux queen's authority was much ftrengthened by 
the ſuppreſhon of this rebellion, commonly called 
Wyat's, from the figure which he made ia it; and the 
arrival of Philip in England gave ftill more ftability to 
her government: for although that prince's behaviour 
was ill calculated to remove the prejudices which the 
Engliſh nation had entertained againſt him, being diſ- 
tant in his addreſs, and fo entrenched in form and ce- 


remony, as to be in a manner inacccfible, his libera- 


lity, if money diſburſed for the purpoles of corruption 
can deſerve that name, made him many friends among 
the nobility and gentry. Cardinal Pole alſo arrived 
in England about the ſame time, with legantine powers 
from the pope; and both houſes of parliament voted an 
addreſs to Philip and Mary, acknowledging that they 
had been guilty of a moſt horrible defectiou from the 
true church ; declaring their reſolution to repcal all 
laws enacted in prejudice of the Romith religion; and 
praying their majefties, happiiy uninfected with that 
criminal ſchiſm, to intercede with the holy father for 
the abſolution and forgiveneſs of their penitent ſubjects. 
The requeſt was readily granted. The legate, in the 
name of his holineſs, gave the parliament and king- 
dom abſolution, freed them from all eccleſiaſtical cen - 
ſures, and received them again into the boſom of ihe 
church **, 


In conſequence of this reconciliation with the ſee of 
Rome, that frightful puniſhment which the catholic 
church has teſerved for its enemies was rigorouſly em- 
ployed againſt the moſt eminent reformers. The mild 
counſels of cardinal Pole, who was mp to ae 


tion, were over- ruled by Gardiner and? . and 


* * 
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ages, and ſexes, were 
committed to the flames. The perſecutors began with 


— pond 
A. D. 1554 Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul's; a manequally diftin- 


A- D. 2585. 


guiſhed by his piety and learning, but whoſe domeſtic 
fituation it was hoped would bring him to compliance. 
He had a wife whom he tenderly loved, and ten chil- 
dren; yet ſuch was his ſerenity after condemnation, 
that the gaolers, it is ſaid, waked him from a ſound 
ſleep, when the hour of his execution approached. 
He ſuffered in Smithfield. Hooper, biſhop of Glou- 
ceſter, was condemned at the ſame time with Rogers, 
but ſent to his own dioceſe to be puniſhed, in order to 
ſtrike the greater terror into his flock. But the con- 
of his death had a very contrary effect. It was 
a ſcene of conſolation to Hooper to die in their fight, 
bearing teſtimony to that doctrine which he had for- 
merly taught among them; and he continued to ex- 
hort them, till his tongue, ſwollen by the violence of 
his agony, denied him utterance . 


FErRAR, biſhop of St. David's, was alſo burned 
in his own dioceſe ; and Ridley, biſhop of London, and 
Latimer, formerly biſhop of Worcefter, two prelates 
venerable by their years, their learning, and their 
piety, periſhed together in the ſame flames at Oxford, 
ſupporting each other's conftancy by their mutual ex- 
hortations. Latimer, when tied to the flake, called to 
his companion, Be of good cheer, my brother! we 
« ſhall this day kindle ſuch a flame in England, as I 
6 truſt in God will never be extinguiſhed *4,” 


SAwDERs, a reſpectable clergyman, was burnt at 
Coventry. A pardon was offered him, if he would 
recant ; but he rejected it with diſdain, and embraced 
the ſtake, ſaying, Welcome, croſs of Chriſt ! wel- 
cc come, everlaſting life! Cranmer had leſs courage 
at firſt. Terri by the proſpedt of thoſe tortures 
which 
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which awaited him, or overcome by the fond love of LENI EX 


life, and by the flattery of artful men, who pompouſly 
repreſented the dignities to which his character ſtill en- 
titled him, if he would merit them by a recantation, he 
agreed in an unguarded hour, to ſubſcribe the doctrines 
of the papal ſupremacy, and of the real preſence. But 
the court, no lefs perfidious than cruel, determined 
that this recantation ſhould avail him nothing; that 
he ſhould acknowledge his errors in the church before 
the people, and afterwards be led to execution. Whe- 


ther Cranmer received ſecret intelligence of their de- 


fign, or repented of his weakneſs, or both, is uncer- 
tain, but he ſurpriſed the audience by a declaration 
very different from what was expected. After ex- 
plaining his ſenſe of what he owed to God and his ſo- 
vereign, There is one miſcarriage in my life,” ſaid 
he, of which, above all others, I ſeverely repent— 
ce the infincere declaration of faith to which I had the 
© weakneſs to ſubſcribe; but I take this opportunity 
cc of atoning for my error by a fincere and open re- 
© cantation, and am willing to ſeal with my blood that 
« doErine, which I firmly believe to be communicated 
from heaven.” 


As his hand, he added, had erred, by betraying 
his heart, it ſhould firſt be puniſhed, by a ſevere, 
but juſt doom. He accordingly ftretched it out, as 
ſoon as he came to the ſtake, to which he was inftant- 
ly led, and without diſcovering either by his looks or 
motions, the leaſt ſign of weakneſs, or even of feeling, 
he held it in the flames, till it was entirely confumed, 
His thoughts, to uſe the words of an clegant and 
learned hiſtorian, appeared to be totally occupied in 
reflecting on his former fault; and he called aloud ſe- 
veral times, This hand has offended!” When it 
dropped off, he diſcovered a ſerenity in his counte- 
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the inftrament of his crime; and when the fire attack 


A.D. 2856. ed his body, his foul, totally collected within itſelf, 


ſeemed ſuperior to every external accident, and alto- 


| gether inacceſſible to pain *. 


Ir were endleſs, my dear Philip, to enumerate all 
the cruelties practiſed in England during this reign, 
near three hundred perſons having been brought to the 
ſtake in the courſe of three years: befides, the ſavage 
barbarity on the one hand, and the patient conftancy 
on the other, are ſo ſimilar in all thoſe martyrdoms, 
that a narration, very little agreeable in itſelf, would 
become altogether diſguſting by its unifarmity. It is 
ſufficient to have mentioned the ſufferings of our moſt 
eminent reformers, whole character and condition make 
ſuch notice neceſſary; I ſhall therefore conclude this 
ſabje& in the words of the philoſophĩie Hume. Human 
nature, ſays he, appears not on any occaſion ſo de- 
teſtable, and at the ſame time fo abſurd, as in theſe 
religious perſecutions, which fink men below infernal 
ſpirits in wickedneſs, and below the beaſts in folly, 


Bonner, as the ſame author obſerves from Heylin, 


ſeemed to rejoice in the torments of the unhappy ſuf- 
ferers. He ſometimes whipped the priſoners with his 
own hands, till he was tired with the violence of the 
exerciſe : he tore out the beard of a weaver, who re- 
fuſed to relinquiſh his religion; and in order to give 
him a more ſenſible idea of burning, the biſhop held 
his hand to the candle, till the finews and veins 
ſhrunk and burft . All theſe examples prove, that no 
human depravity can equal revenge and oY; co- 
vered with the mantle of religion. 


Bur the Engliſh parliament, though fo obſequious 
to the queen's will in reuniting the kingdom to the ſee 
of ths and in | authorizing the butchery of their 


fellow 
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fellow ſubjects, 
had ftill ſome regard left both to their own and the 


national intereſt. They refuſed to reſtore the poſſeſ- 
ſions of the church: and Mary failed not only in an 
attempt to get her huſband declared preſumptive heir 
to the crown, and to have the adininiftration put into 
his hands, but in all her policical hopes ; ſhe could not 
fo much as obtain the parliament's conſent to his co- 
ronation, | | 


Tu queen likewiſe met with much and long op- 
poſition in another favourite meaſure; namely, en- 
gaging the nation in the war which was kindled be- 
tween France and Spain. The motion was for a time 
laid aſide; and Philip, tired of Mary's importunate 
love, which was equal to that of a girl of fifteen, and 
of her jealouſy and ſpleen, which increaſed with her 
declining years and her deſpair of having iſſue, 
ſeized the firſt opportuaity to leave her, and had 
gone over 0 the emperor in Flanders. The volun- 
tary of Charles ſoon after, put Philip in 
of all the wealth of America, and of the 
richeſt and moſt extenſive dominions in Europe: he 
did not, however, lay afide his attention to the af- 


fairs of England, of which he ftill hoped to have the 
direction; and he came over to London, in order to 


ſapport his partizans in the new motion for a French 
war. This meaſure was zealouſly oppoſed by ſeveral 
of the queen's moſt able counſellors, and particularly 
by cardinal Pole, who, on Cranmer's death, had been 
inffalled in the ſee of Canterbury. But ſome hoſtili - 
ties being begun, as was pretended, by France, war 
at laſt was denounced againſt that kingdom; and an 
army of ten thouſand men was ſent over to the Low- 


Countries, under the command of the carl of Pem- 
beoke 9. 
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A L1xE attempt was made in Scotland by the French 
king, to engage the Scots in a war with England. The 
queen-dowager had obtained the regency through the 
intrigues of the court of France, and Henry now re- 
quired her to take part in the common quarrel, She 
accordingly ſummoned a convention of the ſtates, and 
requeſted their concurrence for commencing hoſtilities 
againſt England ; but the Scottiſh nobles, who were 
become as jealous of the French as the Engliſh were 
of Spaniſh influence, refuſed their affent, and the re- 
gent had in vain recourſe to ſtratagem to effectuate her 
purpoſe. 


Henzy, however, without the aſſiſtance of his an- 
cient allies, and notwithſtanding the unfortunate battle 
of St. Quintin, of which 1 ſhall afterwards have occa- 
fion to ſpeak, made himſelf maſter of Calais, which the 
Engliſh had held upwards of two hundred years ; and 
which, as it opened to them an eaſy and ſecure entry 
into the heart of France, was regarded as the moſt 
valuable poſſeſſion belonging to the crown. The re+ 
covery of this important place was owing to the vigi- 
lant activity of the duke of Guiſe ; who knowing that 
the Engliſh, truſting to the natural ftrength of the 
town, and its fortifications, in that age deemed im- 
pregnable, were of late accuſtomed to recal great 
part of the garriſon towards the end of autumn, and to 
it in the ſpring, undertook in the depth of 
winter, and ſucceeded in an enterpriſe, that ſurpriſed 


his own countrymen no leſs than his enemies . The 
joy of the French was extreme on this occafion ; while 


the Engliſh gave vent to all the paſſions which agitate an 
high ſpirited people, when any great national misfor- 
tune is evidently owing to the ill conduct of their ru- 
lers. They murmured loudly againſt the queen and her 
council ; who, after engaging the nation in a fruitleſs 
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war, for the ſake of foreign intereſts, had thus expoſed LET" & 


it, by their negligences, to ſo ſevere a difgra-e. 


Tuts event, together with the conſciouſneſs of be- 
ing hated by her ſubjects, and de: pied by her huſband, 
ſo much affected Mary herſelf, whote health ha 'ong 
been in a declining ſtate, that ſhe fell into a lingering 
fever, which put an end to her ſhort and or 
reign. © When I am dead,” ſaid ſhe to her attend 
ants, yon will find Calais at my heart,” This 
princeſs poſſeſſed few qualities either eſtimable or mĩ- 
able: her perſon was as little engaging as her man- 
ner; and amid that complication of vices which e 
tered into her compoſition, obſtinacy, bigotry, vio- 
lence, cruelty, we ſcarcely find any virtue but fince- 
rity ; unleſs we add vigour of mind, a quality which 
ſeems to have been inherent in her family. 


Bzroxk the queen's death, negociations had been 
entered into for a general peace. Among other con- 
ditions, Henry demanded the reſtitution of Navarre 
to its lawful owner; Philip, that of Calais and its 
territory to England. But the death of Mary ſome- 
what altered the firmneſs of the Spaniſh monarch in 
regard to that capital article; and before I ſpeak of 
the treaty which was afterwards figned at Chateau 
Cambrefis, and which reſtored tranquility to Europe, 
I muſt carry forward the affairs of the continent. 


Meantime it will be proper to ſay a few words of the 


lady Elizabeth, who now ſucceeded to the throne of 
England, and who reigned with ſo much glory. 


Tux Engliſh nation were under great apprehenſions 
for the life of this princeſs, during her ſiſter's whole 
reign. The attachment of Elizabeth to the reformed 
religion offended Mary's bigotry ; and menaces had 

been 
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been employed to bring her to a recantation. The 
violent hatred which the queen bore her, broke out 


— 
A. D. 2553. on every occafion ; and all her own diſtinguiſhed pru- 


dence was neceſſary, to prevent the fatal effects of it. 
She retired into the country; and knowing that ſhe 
was ſurrounded with ſpies, ſhe paſſed her time wholly 
in reading and ſtudy. She complicd with the efta- 
bliſhed made of worſhip, and eluded all queſtions in 
regard to religion. When aſked, on purpoſe to know 
her opinion of the real preſence, what ſhe thought of 
the words of Chriſt, ©* This is my body; whether 
ſhe thought it the true body of Chriſt that was in the 
ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, ſhe replied thus: 


C Chriſt was the Word that ſpake it; 
« He took the bread and brake it; 
And what the Word did make it, 
<© That I believe and take it “.“ 


AFTER the death of her fiſter, Elizabeth delivered 
her ſentiments more freely; and the firſt act of her ad- 
miniſtration was to re-eſtabliſh the proteſtant religion, 
The liturgy was again introduced in the vulgar tongue, 
and the oath of fupremacy was tendered to the clergy. 
The number of biſhops had been reduced to fourteen 
by 2 fickly ſeaſon, which preceded ; and all theſe, 
except the biſhop of Landaffe, having refuſed com- 
pliance, were degraded from their ſees ; but of the 
inferior clergy throughout Epgland, where there are 
near ten thouſand pariſhes, only eighty reftors and 
vicars, fifty prebendaries, fifteen heads of colleges, 
twelve archdeacons, and as many deans, ſacrificed 
their livings for their theological opinions . 


Tux joy of the people was equally great on account 


of this change in regen, and of the queen's acceſ- 
ceffion ; 
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ceſſion : the perſecuting cruelty of Mary had made LETTER 
more proteſtants than the pious indulgence of Edward: , 
and the auſpicious commencement of Elizabeth's reign K. D. r559- 
prognofticated that felicity and glory, which uniform- 
ly attended it, till its conclufion. Theſe particulars, 
my dear Philip, will make all retroſpect in the affairs 


of England unneceſſary, beyond the treaty of Chatea 
Cambrefis. 
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LETTER LIX: 
The Continent of EunorE. from the Peace of Passatt 
to the Peace of CHATEAU CAMBRESIS. 

HE treaty of Paſſau was no ſooner ſigned, 
T than Maurice, the deliverer of Germany, 
marched into Hungary againſt the Turks, at the 
head of twenty thouſand men, in conſequence of 
his engagements with Ferdinand, whom the hopes 
of ſuch aſſiſtance had made the moſt zealous advocate 
of the confederates, But the vaſt ſuperiority of the 
Turkiſh armies, together with the diffentions be- 
tween Maurice and Caftaldo, the Auftrian general, 
who was piqued at being ſuperſeded in the command, 
prevented the elector's performing any thing in that 


country worthy of his former fame, or of much be- 
nefit to the king of the Romans. 


Ar the ſame time the emperor, deeply affected for 
the loſs of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, which had formed 


the barrier of the empire on that quarter, and would 
now ſecure the frontier of Champagne, formerly 
naked and defenceleſs, and which had frequently 
opened him a paſlage into France, left his inglorious 
retreat at Villach, and put himſelf at the head of 
thoſe forces which he had aſſembled agaiaft the con- 
federates, determined to recover the three biſhopricks. 
In order to conceal the deftination of his army, he 
gave out, that he intended to lead it into Hungary, 
to ſecond Maurice in his operations againſt the In- 
ficels ; and as that pretext failed him, when he began 
to advance towards the Rhine, he propagated a re- 


port 
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port that he was marching firſt to chaſtiſe Albert of L 
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Brandenburg, who had refuſed to be included in the 
treaty of Paſſau, and whoſe cruel exactions in that A. D. 2838. 


part of Germany called loudly for redreſs. 


Tur French, however, were not deceived by theſe 
arts. Henry immediately gueſſed the true object of 
Charles's armament, and reſolved to defend his con- 
queſts with vigour. The defence of Metz, againft 
which it was foreſeen the whole weight of the war 
would be turned, was committed to Francis of Lor- 
rain, duke of Guiſe, who poſſeſſed in an eminent de- 
gree all the qualities that render men great in military 
command. To courage, ſagacity, and preſence of 
mind, he added that magnanimity of foul which de- 
lights in bold enterpriſes, and afpires after fame by 
ſplendid and extraordinary actions. He repaired with 
joy to the dangerous ſtation ; and many of the French 


nobility, and even princes of the blood, eager to diſ- 


tinguiſh themſelves under ſuch a leader, entered Metz 
as volunteers. They were all neceſſary. The city 
was of great extent, ill fortified, and the ſuburbs large. 
For all theſe defects the duke endeavoured to provide 
a remedy. He repaired the old fortifications with all 
poſſible expedition, labouring with his own hands : 
the officers imitated his example; and the ſoldiers, 
thus encouraged, chearfully fubmitted to the moſt 
ſevere toils : he erected new works, and he levelled the 
ſuburbs with the ground. At the fame time he filled 
the magazines with provifions and military ftores, 
compelled all uſeleſs perſons to leave the place, and 
laid waſte the neighbouring country : yet ſuch were 
his popular talents, as well as his arts of acquiring 
an aſcendant over the minds of men, that the citizens 
not only refrained from murmuring, but ſeconded 
him with. no leſs ardour than the foldiers in all his ope- 
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rations—in the ruin of their eftates, and in the havock 
of their public and private buildings. 


ME awwntrLE the emperor continued his march 
towards Lorrain at the head of fixty thouſand men. 
On his approach, Albert of Brandenburgh, whoſe 
army did not excecd twenty thouſand, withdrew into 
that principality, as if he intended to join the French 
King; and Charles, notwithſtanding the advanced ſea- 
fon, it being towards the end of October, laid ſiege to 


Metz, contrary to the advice of his moſt experienced 
officers. 


Tux attention of both the beficgers and the beſieged 
was turned for ſome time towards the motions of Al- 
bert, who ſtill hovered in the neighbourhood, unde- 
termined which fide to take, though reſolved to fell 
his ſervices. Charles at laſt came up to his price, and 


he joined the imperial army. The emperor now flat- 


terred himſelf that nothing could reſiſt his force; but 
he found himfelf deceived. After a fiege of almoſt 
fixty days, during which he had attempted all that 
was thought poffible for art or valour to effect, and 
had loſt upwards of thirty thouſand men by the in- 
clemency of the weather, diſeaſes, or the ſword of 
the enemy, he was obliged to abandon the enterpriſe. 
« Fortune,” faid Charles, I now perceive, like 
„ other fine ladies, chuſes to confer her favours on 
« young men, and forſakes thoſe advanced in years .“ 


Tris ſaying has been thought gallant, and per- 
haps it is ſo; but the occaſion merited more ſerious 
reflex ions. When the French allied out to attack 
the enemy's rear, a ſpectacle preſented itſelf to their 
view which extinguiſhed at once all hoftile rage, and 
melted them into tenderneſs and compaſſion. The 
imperial camp was filled with the fick and wounded, 

with 
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with the dead and the dying. All the roads by which 
the army retired were ſtrewed with the ſame miſerable 
objects; who, having made an effort beyond their 
ſtrength to eſcape, and not being able to proceed, 
were left to periſh without aſſiſtance. Happily that, 
and all the kind offices which their friends had not the 
power to perform, they received from their enemies. 
The duke of Guiſe ordered them all to be taken care of, 
and ſupplied with every neceſſary: he appointed phyſi- 
eĩans to attend, and direct what treatment was proper for 
the fick and wounded, and what refreſhments for the 
feeble; and ſuch as recovered he ſent home, under 
an eſcort of ſoldiers, and with money to bear their 
charges. By theſe acts of humanity, leſs common in 
that age, the duke of Guiſe completed that heroic 
character, which he had juſtly acquired, by his brave 
and ſucceſsful defence of Metz. 


Ta emperor's misfortunes were not confined to 
Germany. During his refidence at Villach, he had been 
obliged to borrow two hundred thouſand crowns of 
Coſmo di Medici; and fo low was his credit, that he 
was obliged to put Coſmo in poſſeſſion of the princi- 
pality of Piombino, as a fecurity for that inconſi- 
derable ſum, by which means he loft the footing he 
had hitherto maintained in Tuſcany. Much about 
the ſame time he loſt Siena. The citizens, who had 
long enjoyed a republican government, roſe againſt 
the Spaniſh garriion, which they had admitted as a 
check upon the tyranny of the nobility, but which 
they found was meant to enſlave them: forgetting their 
domeſtic animoſities, they recalled the exiled nobles; 
they demoliſhed the citadel, and put themſelves under 
the protection of France +. 

To theſe unfortunate events, one ftill more fatal 
had almoſt ſucceeded. The ſevere adminiſtration of 
the viceroy of Naples had filled that kingdom with 

Vor. II. U mur- 
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murmuring and diffatisfaftion. The prince of Saler- 
no, the head of the malcontents, fled to the court of 
France. The French monarch, after the example of 
his father, applied to the Grand Seignior ; and Soly- 
man, at that time highly incenſed againſt the houſe of 
Auftria, on account of the proceedings in Hungary, 
ſeat a powerful fleet into the Mediterranean, under 
the command of the corſair Dragut, an officer trained 
up under Barbaroſſa, and ſcarce inferior to his maſter 
in courage, talents, or in good fortune. Dragut ap- 
peared on the coaſt of Calabria at the time appointed ; 
but not being joined by the French fleet, according to 
concert, he returned to Conftantinople, after plunder- 
ing and burning ſeveral places, and filling Naples with 
conſternation 5. 


Hic mortified by ſo many diſaſters, Charles 
retired into the Low-Countries, breathing vengeance 
againſt France. Meantime Germany was till diſor- 
dered by the turbulent ambition of Albert of Bran- 
denburgh. That prince continuing his violences, 
notwithſtanding a decree of the imperial chamber, a 
league was formed againft him by the moſt powerful 
princes in the empire, of which Maurice was declared 
gencraliſſimo. This confederacy, however, wrought 
no change in Albert's ſentiments; but as he knew 
that he could not reſiſt ſo many princes at once, he 
marched directly againſt Maurice, whom he dreaded 
moſt, | 


Turks hoſtile chiefs, whoſe armies were nearly 
equal in number, each confifting of twenty - four 
thouſand men, met at Sieverhauſen in the duchy of 
Lunenburgh; where an obſtinate battle enſued, in 
which the combat long remained doubtful, each gain- 
ing ground upon the other alternately, but at laft vic- 
tory declared for Maurice, who was ſuperior in ca- 


valry. 
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valry. Albert's army fled in confuſion, leaving four 
thouſand men dead on the field, together with all 
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their victory dear; their beſt troops ſuffered greatly ; 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction fell; and Maurice him- 
ſelf received a wound, of which he died two days af- 
ter, in the thirty-ſccond year of his age. No prince, 
ancient or modern, ever perhaps diſcovered equal mi- 
litary and political talents at fo early a period of life. 
As he left only one daughter, afterwards married to 
the famous William, prince of Orange, John Fre- 
deric, the degraded elector, claimed the electoral dig- 
nity, and that part of his patrimonial eſtate of which 
he had been ſtripped during the Smalkaldic war; but 
the ſtates of Saxony, forgetting the merits and iutter- 
ings of their former maſter, declared in favour of Au- 
guſtus, Maurice's brother. The unfortunate, but 
magnanimous, John Frederic, died ſoon after this diſ- 


appointment, which he bore with his uſual firmneſs ; 


and the electoral dignity is ſtill poſſeſſed by the de- 
ſcendants of Augultus . 


Tux confternation which Maurice's death occaſion- 


ed among his troops, prevented them from making a 
proper uſe of their victory; fo that Albert, having 
re- aſſembled his broken forces, and made freth le. 25, 
renewed his depredations with additional fury. But 
being defeated in a ſecond battle, ſcarce lets bloody 
than the former, by Henry of Bruniwick, who had 
taken the command of the allied ar:ny, he was driven 
from all his hereditary territories, as well as thote 
which he had uſurped ; and being laid under the ban 
of the empire, he was obliged to take refuge in France, 
where he lingered out a few years in an indigent and 
dependant ftate of exile 7. 


DurinG theſe tranſactions in Germany war 
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vigour. Impatient to efface the ſtain which his mili- 


A D. 1553. tary reputation had received before Metz, Charles laid 


A. D. rs ;4- 


fiege to Terouane; and the fortifications being in diſ- 
repair, that important place was carried by aſſault. 
Hefdin alſo was inveſted, and carried in the ſame man- 
ner. The king of France was too late in aſſembling 
his forces, to afford relief to either of theſe places; 
and the emperor afterwards cautiouſly avoided an en- 


gagement. 


Tux imperial arms were leſs ſucceſsful in Italy. 
The viceroy of Naples failed in an attempt to re- 
cover Siena; and the French not only - eſtabliſhed 


themſelves more firmly in Tuſcany, but conquered 


part of the iſland of Corſica. Nor did the affairs of the 
houſe of Auſtria go on better in Hungary during the 
courle of this year. Iſabella and her fon appeared 
once more in Tranſylvania, at a time when the peo- 
ple were ready for revolt, in order to revenge the 
death of Martinuzzi, whoſe loſs they had ſeverely 
felt. Some noblemen of eminence declared in favour 
of the young king; and the baſhaw of Belgrade, by 
Solymaa's order, eſpouſing his cauſe, in oppoſition to 
Ferdinand, Caftaldo, the Auſtrian general, was obliged 
to abandon Traniylvania to Iſabella and the Turks s. 


Iv order to counterbalance theſe and other loſſes, 
the emperor, as has been already obſerved, concerted a 
marriage between his ſon Philip and Mary of England, 
in hopes of adding that kingdom to his other domi- 
nions. Meanwhile the war between Henry and 
Charles was carried on with various ſucceſs in the 
Low Countries, and in Italy much to the diſadvan- 
tage of France. The French, under the command 
of Strozzi, were defeated in the battle of Marciano ; 
Siena was reduced by Medicino, the Florentine ge- 
neral, 
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neral, after a ſiege of ten months, and the gallant LETTER 


Sieneſe were ſujected to the Spaniſh yoke. Much 


about the ſame time a plot was formed by the Fran- A D. r55; 


ciſcans, but happily diſcovered before it could be car- 
ried into execution, to betray Metz to the Imperialifts. 
The Father Guardian and twenty other monks receiv- 
ed ſentence of death on account of this conſpiracy ; bur 
the guardian, before the time appointed for his execu- 
tion, was murdered by his incenſed accomplices, whom 
he had ſcduced, and fix of the youngeſt were pardoned, 


Wurz war thus raged in Italy and the Low 
Countries, accompanied with all its train of miſeries, 
and all the crimes to which ambition gives birth, Ger- 
many enjoyed ſuch profound tranquility, as afforded 
the diet full leifure to confirm and perfect the plan 
of religious pacification agreed upon at Paſſau, and 
referred to the confideration of the next meeting of 
the Germanic body. For this purpoſe a diet had been 
ſummoned to meet at Augſburgh, foon after the con- 
clufion of the treaty ; but the commotions excited by 
Albert of Brandenburg, and the attention which Fer- 
dinand was obliged to pay tothe affairs of Hungary, 
had hitherto obſtructed its deliberations. The fol- 
lowing articles were now eſtabliſhed : Such princes 
and cities as have declared their approbation of the 
Confeffion of Augſburgh, ſhall be permitted to pro- 
feſs and exerciſe, without moleſtation, the doctrine 
and worſhip which it authoriſes; no attempt ſhall 
be made for the future, towards terminating reli- 
gious differences, except by the gentle and pacitic me- 
thods of perſuaſion and conference; the ſupreme civil 
power in every ſtate may eſtabliſh what forms of doc- 
trine and worſhip it ſhall deem proper, but ĩt ſhall per- 
mit thoſe who refuſe to conform, to remove with their 
effects: ſuch as had ſeized the benefices or revenues of 
the church, previous to the treaty of Paſſau, ſhall 

U 3 retain 
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1 retain poſſe ſſion of them, and be ſubject to no proſecu- 
Loy ton inthe imperial chamber on that account; but if 
A. P. 25585. any prelate or ecclefiaſtic ſhall hereafter abandon the 

Romiſh religion, he ſhall inftantly relinquiſh his di- 
oceſe or benefice, and it ſhall be lawful for thoſe in 

- whom the right of nomination is veſted, to proceed im- 

mediately to an election, as if the office were vacant 
by death or tranflation *.“ 


THrest, my dear Philip, are the capital articles in 
the famous Receſs of Augtburg, which is the baſis of 
religious peace in Germany, The followers of Lu- 
ther were highly picaſed with that ſecurity which it af- 
forded them, and the Catholics ſeem to have had no 

leſs reaſon tobe ſatisfied. That article which preſerved 
entire to the Romiſh church the benefices of ſuch ec- 
clefiaftics as ſhould hereafter renounce its doQrines, at 
once placed a hedge around its patrimony, and effec- 
tually guarded againft the defection of its dignitaries. 
But cardinal Caraffa, who was nowraiſed to the papal 
throne, under the name of Paul IV. full of high ideas 
of his apoſtolic juriſdiftion, and animated with the 
fierceſt zeal againſt herefy, regarded the indulgence 
given to the Proteſtants, by an aſſembly compoſed 
partly of laymen, as an impious act of that power 
which the diet had uſurped. He therefore threatened 
the emperor and the king of the Romans, with the ſe- 
vereſt effects of his vengeance, unleſs they ſhould im- 
mediately declare the Receſs of Augfburg illegal and 
void z and as Charles ſhewed no diſpoſition to comply 
with this demand, the pope entered into an alliance with 
the French king, in order to ruin the imperial power in 
*S_ | 
DvuzinG the negociation of this treaty, an event 
happened, which aſtoniſhed all Europe, and confounded 
the reaſonings of the wiſeſt politicians, The emperor 
Charles V. though no more than fifty-fix, an age when 
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objects of ambition operate with full force onthe mind, LETTER 


and are generally purſued with the greateſt ardour, had 


LIX. 


for ſome time formed the reſolution of refigning his A. D. z555- 


hereditary dominions to his ſon Philip. He now de- 
termined to put it in execution. Various have been 
the opinions of hiſtorians concerning a reſolution fo 
fingular and unexpected; but the moſt probable ſeem 
to be, the ditappointments which Charles had met 
with in his ambitious hopes, and the daily decline of 
his health. He had early in life been attacked with 
the gout; and the fits were now become fo frequent 
and ſevere, that not only the vigour of his conſtitution 
was broken, but the faculties of his mind were ſenfi- 
bly impaired. He therefore judged it more decent to 
conceal his infirmities in ſome ſolitude, than to expoſe 
them any longer to the public eye ; and as he was un- 
willing to forfeit the fame, or loſe the acquiſitions of 
his better years, by attempting to guide the reins of 
government, when he was no longer able to hold them 
with ſteadineſs, he prudently determined to ſeek in the 
tranquility of retirement, that happineſs, which he 
had in vain purſued amid the tumults of war and the 
intrigues of tate, 


In conſequence of this reſolution, Charles, who had 
already ceded to his ſon Philip the kingdom of Naples 
and the duchy of Milan, aſſembled the ſtates of the 
Low Countries at Bruſſels; and ſeating himſelf for 
the laſt time, in the chair of ſtate, he explained to his 
ſubje&s the reaſons of his refignation, and ſolemnly de- 
volved his authority upon Philip. He recounted with 
dignity but without oftentation, all the great things 
which he had undertaken and performed fince the com · 
mencement of his adminiftration; and that enumeration 
gives us the higheſt ĩdea of his activity andinduſtry, <1 
te have dedicated, obſerved he, from the ſeventeenth 
5 "Jy By 
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LETTER „ year of my age, all my thoughts and attention to 


te public objects, reſerving no portion of my time for 


. — 
A. D. 2555.6 the indulgence of eaſe, and very little for the enjoy- 


tc ment of private pleaſure. Either in a pacific or hoſ- 
cc tile manner, I have viſited Germany nine times; 
« Spain fix times; Franze four times; Italy ſeven 
tc times; the Low Countries ten times; England twice; 
« Africa as often; and while my health permitted me 
cc to diſcharge the duty of a ſovereign, and the vi- 
« your of my conftitution was equal in any degree, to 
ce the arduous office of governing ſuch extenſive domi- 
cc nions, I never ſhunned labour, nor repined under 
& fatigue 3 but now when my health is broken, and 
« my vigour exhauſted by the rage of an incurable 
« diſtemper, my growing infirmities admoniſh me to 
« retire ; nor am [ fo fond of reigning, as to retain the 
t ſceptre in an impotent hand, which 1s no longer able 
te to protect my ſubjects. 


«© TxsTEAD of a ſovereign worn out with diſeaſes,” 
continued he, and ſcarce half alive, I give you one 
4 in the prime of life, already accuſtomed to govern, 
ec and who adds to the vigour of youth all the atten- 
tc tion and ſagacity of maturer years.” Then turning 
towards Philip, who fell on his knees and kiſſed his 
father's hand, It is in your power,” ſaid Charles, 
by a wiſe and virtuous adminiftration, to juſtify the 
« extraordinary proof which I give this day of my pa- 
4c ternal affection, and to demonſtrate that you are 
« worthy of the extraordinary confidence which I 
tc repoſe in you. Preſerve,” added he, an in- 
ic yiolable regard for religion; maintain the catho- 
« lic faith in its purity ; let the laws of your coun- 
« try be ſacred in your eyes; encroach not on the 
& rights of your people; and if the time ſhould ever 
# come, when you ſhall wiſh to enjoy the tranqui- 


cc my 
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« lity of private life, may you have a ſon, to whom LETTER 


« you can reſign your ſceptre, with as much fſatisfac- 


LIX. 


cc tion as I give up mine to you.” Afew weeks after, 4A. D. 2338. 


he refigned to Philip the ſovereignty of Spain and A- 
merica; reſerving nothing to himſelf out of all theſe 
vaſt poſſeffion but an annual penſion of one hundred 
thouſand crowns **. 


CHARLES was now impatient to embark for Spain, 
where he had fixed on a place of retreat; but by the 
advice of his phyſicians, he put off his voyage for 
ſome months, on account of the ſeverity of the ſeaſon : 
and by yielding to their judgment, he had the ſatis- 


a confiderable ſtep towards a peace with France. 
This he ardently longed for ; not only on his ſon's 
account, whoſe adminiftration he wiſhed to commence 
in quietneſs, but that he might have the glory, when 
quitting the world, of reſtoring to Europe that tranqui- 
lity which his ambition had baniſhed out of it, almoſt 
from the time that he aſſumed the reins of govern- 
ment. 


Tux great bar to ſuch a pacification, on the part ot 
France, was the treaty which Henry had concluded 
with the pope ; and the s claims were too 
numerous to hope for adjuſting them ſuddenly. A truce 
of five years was therefore propoſed by Charles, during 
which term, without diſcufling their reſpecti ve preten- 
fions, each ſhould retain what was in his poſleflion ; 
and Henry, through the perſuaſion of the conftable 
Montmorency, who repreſented the imprudence of 
ſacrificing the true intereſts of his kingdom to the raſh 
engagements that he had come under with Paul, autho- 
riſed his ambaſſadors to fign at Vaucelles a treaty, 
which would inſure to him, for ſo confiderable a pe- 
| riod, 


faction, before he left the Low Countries, of taking 
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** riod, the important conqueſt which he had made on 
. * the German frontier, together wich the greater part of 
2. D. 2550. the duke of Savoy's dominions. 


Tux pope, when informed of this tranſaction, was 
no leſs filled with terror and aſtoniſhment, than rage 
and indignation, But he took equal care to conceal 
his fear and his anger. He affected to approve highly 
of the truce ; and he offered his mediation, as the com- 
mon father of Chriften:lom, in order to bring about a 
definitive peace, Under this pretext, he appointed 
cardinal Rebiba bis nuncio to the court of Bruſſels, 
and his nephew cardinal Caraffa, to that of Paris. 
The public inftruMions of both were the ſame ; but 
Caraffa, befides theſe, received a private commiſſion, 
to ſpare neither entreaties, promiſes, nor bribes, in 
order to induce the French monarch to renounce the 
truce, and renew his engagements with the Holy See. 
He flattered Henry with the conqueſt of Naples ; he 
gained by his addreſs the Guiſes, the queen, and even 
the famous Diana of Poiftiers, ducheſs of Valenti- 
nois, the king's miſtreſs; and they eaſily ſwayed the 
king himſelf, who already leaned to that fide, towards 
which they wiſhed to incline him. All Montmoren- 
cy's prudent remonſtrances were diſregarded; the 
nuncio (by powers from Rome) abſolved Henry from 
his oath of truce ; and that weak prince figned a new 
treaty with the pope, which rekindled with freſh vio- 
lence the flames of war, both in Italy and the Low 


Countries. 


No ſooner was Paul made acquainted with the ſuc- 
ce's of this negociation, than he proceeded to the moſt 
inclecent extremities againft Philip. He ordered the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador to be impriſoned ; he excommuni- 
cated the Colonnas, becauſe of their attachment to the 
imperial houſe; and he conſidered Philip as guilty of 

high 
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high treaſon, and to have forfeited his right to the 
kingdom of Naples, which he was ſuppoſed to hold of 
the Holy See, for afterward affording them a retreat 
in his dominions *. 


ALARMED at a quarrel with the pope, whom he 
had been taught to regard with the moſt ſuperſtitious 
veneration, as the vicegerent of Chriſt, and the com- 
mon father of Chriſtendom, Philip tried every gentle 
method before he made uſe of force. He even con- 
ſulted ſome Spaniſh divines on the lawfulneſs of taking 
arms againſt a perſon fo ſacred. They decided in his 
favour : and Paul continuing inexorable, the duke of 
Alva, to whom the negociation as well as the war had 
been committed, entered the ecclefiaftical ſtate at the 
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head of ten thouſand veterans, and carried terror to the 


gates of Rome. 


Tux haughty pontiff, though ſtill inflexible and un- 
daunted himſelf, was forced to give way to the fears 
of the cardinals, and a truce was concluded for forty 
days. Meantime the duke of Guile arriving with a 
ſupply of twenty thouſand French troops, Paul be- 
came more arrogant than ever, and baniſhed all 
thoughts from his mind, but thoſe of war and revenge. 
The duke of Guiſe however, who had precipitated his 
country into this war, chiefly from a defire of gaining 
a field where he might diſplay his own talents, was 
able to perform nothing in Italy worthy of his former 
fame. He was obliged to abandon the fiege of Cive- 
tella ; he could not bring the duke of Alva to a general 
engagement ; his army periſhed by diſeaſes, and the 
pope neglected to furniſh the neceſſary reinforcements. 
He begged to be recalled; and France ftood in need 


Puirir, though willing to have avoided a rupture, 


Was 
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truce of Vaucelles, than he determined to act with 


—— - 
A.D.z557. ſuch vigour, as ſhould convince Europe, that his fa- 


ther had not erred in refigning to him the reins of go- 
vernment. He immediately aſſembled in the Low 
Countries, a body of fifty thouſand men; and obtained a 
ſupply of ten thouſand from England, which he had en- 
gaged, as you have ſeen, in his quarrel ; and as he was 
not ambitious of military fame, he gave the command 
of his army to Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, one 
of the greateſt generals of that warlike age. 


Tux duke of Savoy kept the enemy for ſome time in 
ſaſpence, with regard to his deftination : at laft he 
ſeemed to threaten Champagne, towards which the 
French drew all their troops; then turning ſuddenly to 
the right, he advanced by rapid marches into Picardy, 
and laid ſiege to St. Quintin, It was deemed in thoſe 
times a town of conſiderable ſtrength, but the fortifi- 
cations had been much neglected, and the garriſon did 
not amount to 2 fifth part of the number requiſite for 
its defence; it muſt therefore have ſurrendered in a few 
days, if the admiral de Coligny had not taken the 
gallant reſolution of throwing himſelf into it with ſuch 
a body of men as could be collected on a ſudden. This 
he effected, in ſpite of the enemy, breaking through 
their main body. The place however was cloſely in- 
veſted ; and the conſtable Montmorency, anxious to 
extricate his nephew out of that perilous ſituation, in 
which his zeal for the public had engaged him, as well 


as to fave a town of ſuch importance, raſhly advanced 


to its relief with forces one half inferior to thoſe of the 
enemy. His army was cut in pieces, and he himſelf 
made priſoner 5. 


Tux cautious temper of Philip, on this occaſion, 
ſaved France from devaſtation, if not ruin. The 
duke 
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duke of Savoy propoſed to overlook all inferior objects, we 


2 
TER 


and march ſpeedily to Paris; of which, in its preſent ...u, 
confternation, he could not have failed to make himſelf 4 U. «557. 


maſter of: but Philip, afraid of the conſequences of 
ſuch a bold enterpriſe, defired him to continue the 
ſiege of St. Quintin, in order to ſecure a ſafe retreat, 
in caſe of any diſaſtrous event. The town, long an. 
gallantly defended by Coligny, was at laſt taken by 
ſtorm; but not till France was in a ſtate of defence. 


Prn1t1e was now ſenſible that he had loſt an oppor- 
tunity, which could never be recalled, of diſtreſſing 
his enemy, and contented himſelf with reducing Hora 
and Catelet; which petty towns, together with St. 
Quintin, were the ſole fruits of one of the moſt deci - 
five viQories gained in the ſixteenth century. The 
Catholic king, however, continued in high exultation, 
on account of his ſucceſs; and as all his paſſions were 
tinged with ſuperſtition, he vowed to build a church, 
a monaſtery, and a palace, in honour of St. Laurence, 
on the day facred to whoſe memory the battle of St. 
Quintia had been fought. He accordingly laid the 
foundation of an edifice, in which all theſe were in- 
cluded, and which he continued to forward at vaſt ex- 
pence, for twenty-two years. The ſame principle 
which dictated the vow directed the building. It was 
fo formed as to reſemble a gridiron !—on which culi- 
nary inſtrument, according to the legendary tale, St. 
Laurence had ſuffered martyrdom 4. Such, my dear 
Philip, is the origin of the famous Eſcuria!, near Ma- 
drid, the royal reſidence of the kings of win. 


Trex firſt account of that fatal blow which France 
had received at Sr. Quintin, was carried to Rome by 
the courier whom Henry had ſent to recal the duke of 


Guiſe. Paul remonſtrated warmly againſt the depar- 
ture of the French army ; but Guiſe's orders were pe- 
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LETTER remptory. The arrogant pontiff therefore found it ne- 
a ceſſary to accommodate his conduct to the exigency of 
A. D. 2557. his affairs, and to employ the mediation of the Vene- 
tians, and of Coſmo di Medici, in order to obtain 
eagerly 
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peace. The firſt overtures of this nature were 
liſtened to by the Catholic king, who ſtill doubted the 
juſtice of his cauſe, and confidered it as his greateſt 
misfortune to be obliged to contend with the pope. 
Paul agreed to renounce his league with France; and 
Philip ſtipulated on his part, that the duke of Alva ſhould 
repair in perſon to Rome, and after aſking pardon of 
the Holy Father in his own name, and in that of his 
maſter, for havinginvaded the patrimony of the church, 
ſhould receive abſolution from that crime !—Thus 
Paul, through the ſuperſtitious timidity of Philip, not 
only finiſhed an unpropitious war without any detri- 
ment to the apoſtolic ſee, but ſaw his conqueror hum - 
bled at his feet: and ſo exceſſive was the veneration of 
the Spaniards in that age for the papal charafter, that 
the duke of Alva, the proudeft man perhaps of his time, 
and accuſtomed from his infancy to converſe with 
princes, acknowledged that when he approached Paul, 
he was ſo much overawed, that his voice failed, and 
his preſence of mind forſook him“. 


Bur though this war, which at its commencement 
threatened mighty revolutions, was terminated with- 
out occaſioning any alteration in thoſe ſtates which 
were its immediate object, it produced effects of con- 
fiderable conſequence in other parts of Italy. In order 
to detach Octavio Farneſe, duke of Parma, from the 
French intereſt, Philip reſtored to him the city of 
Placentia and its territory, which had been feized, as 
you have ſeen, by Charles V. and he granted to Coſ- 
mo di Medici the inveſtiture of Siena, as an equivalent 
for the ſums due to him. By theſe treaties, the ba- 
lance of power among the Italian ſtates was poiſed with 

more 
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more equality, and rendered leſs variable than it had 
been fince it received the firſt violent ſhock from the 
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invaſion of Charles VIII. and Italy henceforth ceaſed A. D. 26357. 


to be the theatre on which the monarchs of Spain, 
France, and Germany, contended for fame and do- 
minion, Their hoftilities, excited by new objects, 
tained other regions of Europe with blood, and made 
other ſtates feel, in their turn, the miſcries of war. 


Tux duke of Guiſe, who left Rome the ſame day 
that his adverſary the duke of Alva made his humili- 
ating ſubmiſſion to the pope, was received in France as 
the guardian angel of the kingdom. He was appointed 
lieutenant-general in chief, with a juriſdiction almoſt 
unlimited; and, eager to juſtify the extraordinary con- 
fidence which the king had repoſed in him as well as 
to perform ſomething ſuitable to the high expectations 
of his countrymen, he undertook in winter, the fiege 
of Calais. The extraordinary ſucceſs of that enter- 
priſe, and its different effects upon the Engliſh and 
French nations, you have already had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve. Guile next inveſted Thionville in the duchy 

of Luxembourg, one of the ſtrongeſt towns on the 
frontier of the Netherlands, and forced it to capitulate 
after a fiege of three weeks. But the advantages on 
this quarter, were more than balanced by an event 


which happened in another part of the Low Countries. 
The Marechal de Termes, governor of Calais, who 


totally routed near Gravelines, and taken priſoner by 
count Egmont. This diſaſter obliged the duke of 
Guiſe to relinquiſh all his other ſchemes, and haſten 
towards the frontiers of Picardy, that he might there 
oppoſe the progreſs of the enemy. 


THE eyes of all France were now turned towards the 
prince of Lorrain, as the only general on whoſe arms 
| victory 


had penetrated into Flande , and taken Dunkirk, was 


A. D. 1338. 
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good fortune, they could confide in every danger. 


A. D. 2338. His 


was nearly equal to the duke of Savoy's, 
each commanding abour forty thouſand men. They 
encamped at the diſtance of a few leagues from one 
another; and the French and Spaniſh monarchs having 
Joined their reſpective armies, it was expected that, af- 
ter the viciffitudes of war, a decifive battle would at 
laſt determine which of the rivals ſhould take the aſ- 
cendant for the future in the affairs of Europe. But 
both monarchs, as if by agreement, ſtood on the de- 
fenſive ; neither of them diſcovering any inclination, 
each had it in his power, to reſt the decifion of 
a point of ſuch importance on the iſſue of a fingle 
battle. 


DvuxzixG this ſtate of inaftion, peace began to be 
mentioned in each camp, and both Henry and Philip 
diſcovered an equal diſpoſition to liften to any 
overture that tended to re-eftabliſh it. The private 
inclinations of both kings concurred with theirpolitical 
intereſts and the wiſhes of their people. Philip lan- 
guiſhed to return to Spain, the place of his nativity ; 
and peace only could enable him, either with decency 
or ſafety, to quit the Low Countries. Henry was no 
leſs defirous of being freed from the avocations of war, 
that he might have leiſure to turn the whole force of 
his government towards ſuppreffing the opinions of the 
reformers, which were ſpreading with ſuch rapidity 
in Paris and the other great towns, that they began to 
grow formidable to the eſtabliſhed church. Court in- 
trigues confpired with theſepublic and avowed motives 
to haſten the negociation, and the abbey if Cercamp 
was fixed on as the place of congreſs. 


Wurz Philip and Henry were making theſe ad- 


vances towards a treaty which reſtored tranquility to 


Europe, 
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world, ended his days in the monaſtery of St. Juſtus, A. D. 1558. 


in Eftremadura, which he had choſen as the place of 
his retreat. It was ſeated in a vale of no great extent, 
watered by a ſmall brook, and ſurrounded by riſing 
grounds, covered with lofty trees. In this folitude 
Charles lived on a plan that would have ſuited a pri- 
vate gentleman of moderate fortune. His table was 
plain, his domeſtics few, and his intercourſe with them 
familiar. Sometimes he cultivated the plants in his 
garden with his own hands, ſometimes rode out to the 
neighbouring wood on a little horſe, the only one 
which he kept, attended by a fingle ſervant on foot: 
and when his infirmities deprived him of theſe more 
active recreations, he admitted a few gentlemen who 
refided near the monaſtery to viſit him, and entertained 
them as equals ; or he employed himſelf in ſtudying 
the principles, and in framing curious works, of me- 
chaniſm, of which he had always been remarkably 
fond, and to which his genius was peculiarly turned. 
But however he was engaged, or whatever the ſtate of 
his health, he always ſet apart a confiderable portion 
of his time for religious exerciſes, regularly attending 
divine ſervice in the chapel of the monaſtery, morn- 
ing and evening. 


In this manner, not unbecoming, as his hiſtorian 


obſerves, a man perfectly diſengaged from the affairs 


of the preſent life, and ſtanding on the confines of a 
future world, did Charles paſs the firſt year of his re- 
tirement. But ſome months before his death, the 


gout, after a longer intermiſſion than uſual, returned 


with a proportional increaſe of violence, and enfeebled 
both his mind and body to ſuch a degree, as threw 
him into a deep melancholy, and left no traces of that 
ſound and maſculine underſtanding which had diftin-- 

Vor. II. X guiſhed 
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guiſhed him among his cotemporaries. An illiberal 
and timid ſuperſtition depreſſed his ſpirit. He loſt all 


— 
A. P. 2558. reliſh for amuſements of every kind, and defired no 


other company than that of monks. With them he 
chanted the hymns in the Miſſal, and conformed to 
all the rigours of monaſtic life, tearirg his body with 
a whip of cords, as an expiation for his fins !—Not 
ſatisfied with theſe acts of mortification, and anxious 
tomerit the favour of Heaven by ſome new and fingu- 
lar inſtance of picty, he reſolved to celebrate his own 
obiequies. His tomb was accordingly erected in the 
chapel of the monaſtery ; his attendants walked thither 
in funeral proceſſion, Charles himſelf following in his 
ſhroud ; he was laid in his coffin, and the ſervice of“ 
the dead was chanted over him; he himſelf joining in 
the prayers that were put up for the repoſe of his ſoul, 
and mingling his tears with thoſe which his attendants 
ſhed, as if they had been celebrating a real funeral 7! 


Tux fatiguing length of this ceremony, or the aw- 
ful ſentiments which it inſpired, threw Charles into a 
fever, of which he died in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age. His actions are his moſt eloquent panegyric, and 
his hiſtory his beſt character. As no prince ever go- 
verncd ſo extenſive an empire, including his American 
conqueſts, none ſeems ever to have been endowed with 
more capacity for dominion, _ His abilities both as a 
ftateſman and a general, were of the firſt claſs; and 
he poſſeſſed in the moſt eminent degree, the a 
which is of the greateſt importance to a monarch, that 
of knowing men, and of adapting their talents to 
the various departments in which he employed 
them. But unhappily for the character of Charles, 
his infatiable ambition, which kept himſelf, his 
neighbours, and his ſubjects in perpetual inquietude, 
not only fruſtrated the ſole end of government, the fe- 
licity of the nations committed to his care, but obliged 

him 
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him to have recourſe to low artifices unbecoming his 8 
ſuperior abilities, and led him into ſuch deviations , ; 
from integrity as were unworthy of a great prince. A-D. r558. 


This infidious policy, in itfelf ſufficiently deteftable, 


was rendered ftill more odious by a compariſon with 
the open and undeſigning character of Francis I. and 
ſerved, by way of contraſt, to refle& a reputation 
upon that monarch, to which neither his own talents 


nor his virtues, as a ſovereign, ſeem to have entitled 
him. 


BerorE Charles left the Low Countries, he made 
a ſecond attempt to induce his brother Ferdinand to 
give up to Philip his title to the imperial throne, and 
to accept of the inveſtiture of ſome provinces, either 
in Italy or- the Netherlands, as an equivalent. But 
finding Ferdinand inflexible on that poiat, he deſiſted 
finally from his ſcheme, and refigned to him the go- 
vernment of the empire. The electors made no hefi- 
tation in recognizing the king of the Romans, whom 
they put in poſſeſſion of all the enſigus of the imperial 
dignity, as ſoon as the deed of refignation was pre- 
ſented to them ; but Paul IV. whoſe lofty ideas of the 
papal prerogative neither experience or 
could moderate, refuſed to confirm the choice of the 
diet. He pretended, that it belonged alone to the 
pope, from whom, as vice-gerent of Chriſt, the im- 
perial authority was derived, to nominate a perſon to 
the vacant throne : and this arrogance and obſtinacy 
he maintained during his whole pontificate. Ferdi- 
nand, however, was not the leſs emperor. 


Soon after the death of Charles, Mary of England 
ended her ſhort and inglorious reign, and her fifter Eli- 
zabeth, as you have already ſeen, ſucceeded to the 
throne, to the general joy of the nation, notwithſtand- 
ing ſome ſuppoſed defects in her title. Henry and 
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Philip beheld Elizabeth's elevation with equal ſolici- 
tude ; and equally fenfible of the importance of gain- 
ing her favour, both ſet themſelves with emulation to 
court it. Henry endeavoured, by the warmeſt ex- 
preſſions of regard and frien.!ihip, to detach her from 
the Spaniſh alliance, and to engage her to conſent to 


_ a ſeparate peace with him; while Philip, unwilling 


A. D. r5:g. 


to lofe his connexion with England, not only vied 
with Henry in declarations of eſteem for Elizabeth, 
and in profeſſions of his refolution to cultivate the 
ſtricteſt amity with her, but in order to confirm and 
perpetuate their union, he offered himſelf to her in 
marriage, aid undertook to procure a diſpenſation 
from the pope to that effect. 


EL1zABETH weighed the propoſals of the two mo- 
narchs with that provident diſcernment of her true in- 
tereſt which was conſpicuous in all her deliberations ; 
and though ſhe ſecretly determined to yield to the ſo- 
licitations of neither, ſhe continued for a time to a+ 
muſe both. By this happy artifice, as well as by the 
prudence with which ſhe at firft concealed her inten- 
tions concerning religion, the young queen fo far 
gained upon Philip, that he warmly eſpouſed her in- 
tereſt in the conferences at Cercamp, and afterwards 
at Chateau Cambrefis, whither they were removed. 
The earncfineſs, however, with which he feconded 
the arguments of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries began 
to relax in proportion as his proſpe& of eſpouſing the 
queen became more diſtant; and the vigorous mea- 
ſures that Elizabeth took, as ſoon as ſhe found herſelf 
firmly ſeated on the throne, not only for overturning 
all that her fifter had done in favour of popery, but for 
eſtabliſhing the proteſtant church on a ſure founda- 
tion, convinced Philip that his hopes of an union 
with her had been from the beginning vain, and were 
now deſperate, Henceforth decorum alone made him 

pPreſerve 
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preſerve the appearance of interpoſing in her favour. LEVFOR 


Elizabeth, who expected ſuch an alteration in his con- 


duct, quickly perceived it; but, as peace was neceſ- AD. 155g. 


ſary to her, inſtead of reſenting this coolneſs, ſhe 
became more moderate in her demands, in order to 
preſerve the feeble tie by which ſhe was ftill united to 
him; and Philip, that he might not ſeem to have a- 
bandoned the Engliſh, infifted that the treaty of peace 
between Henry and Elizabeth ſhould be concluded in 
form, before that between France and Spain . 


THe treaty between Henry and Elizabeth contain- 
ed no article of importance, but that which reſpected 
Calais. It was ftipulated, that the king of France 
ſhould retain poſſeſſion of that town, with all its de- 
pendencies, during eight years, at the expiration of 
which term, he ſhould reſtore it to England. But as 
the force of this ſtipulation was made to depend on 
Elizabeth's preſerving inviolate, during the ſame 
number of years, the peace both with France and 
Scotland, all men of diſcernment ſaw, that it was but 
a decent pretext for abandoning Calais ; and, inftead 
of blaming her, they applauded her wiſdom, in palli- 
ating what ſhe could not prevent, 


Tux expedient which Montmorency employed in 
order to facilitate the concluſion of peace between 
France and Spain, was the negociating two treaties 
of marriage one between Elizabeth, Henry's eldeſt 
daughter, and Philip; the other between Margaret, 
Henry's only fiſter, and the duke of Savoy. The 
principal articles in the treaty of peace were, that all 
conqueſts made by either party, on this fide of the Alps, 
fince the commencement of the war in 1551, ſhould be 
mutually reftored ; that the duchy of Savoy, the prin- 
cipality of Piedmont, the country of Breſſe, and all 
the other territories formerly ſubject to the dukes of 
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Savoy, ſhould be reſtored to Emanuel Philibert, im- 
mediately after the celebration of his marriage with 
Margaret of France, a few towns excepted, which 
Henry ſhould retain, till his claims on that prince 
were decided in a court of law; that the French king 
ſhould immediately evacuate all the places which he 
held in Tuſcany and the Sieneſe, and renounce all fu- 
ture pretenſions to them; that he ſhould receive the 
Genoeſe into favour, and give up to them the towns 
which he had conquered in the ifland of Corfica : but 
he was allowed to keep poſſeſſion of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, becauſe Philip had little at heart the intereſts 
of his uncle Ferdinand. All paſt tranſactions, either 
of princes or ſubjects, it was agreed ſhould be buried 
in oblivion 9. Thus all the cauſes of diſcord, that had 
ſo long embroiled the powerful monarchs of France 
and Spain, feemed to be wholly removed, or finally 
terminated by this famous treaty, which re-eftabliſhed 
peace in Europe; almoſt every prince and ftate in 
Chriſtendom, being comprehended in the treaty of 
Chateau Cambreſis, as allies either of Henry or of 
Philip. 


AMoNG theſe contracting powers were included the 
kings of Denmark, Sweden, and Poland. This 
circumſtance naturally leads us to caſt an eye on thoſe 
countries, which we have not, for ſome time, had an 

unity of noticing, as they had no connexion 
with the general affairs of the continent. Meantime 
I muſt obſerve, for the ſake of perſpicuity, that Hen- 
ry II. being killed in a tournament, while celebrating 
the eſpouſals of his ſiſter with the duke of Savoy, his 
fon, Francis II. a weak prince and under age, already 
married to the queen of Scots, ſucceeded to the crown 
of France. A few weeks after, Paul IV. ended his vi- 


olent and imperious pontificate :—and thus, as a learned 


hiſto- 
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hiſtorian obſerves *, all the perſonages who had long LETTER 


ſuſtained the principal characters on the great theatre 
of Europe diſappeared about the ſame time. 


Ar this era, my dear Philip, a more known period 
of hiſtory opens. Other actors appeared on the age, 
with different views and paſſions; new conteſts aroſe; 
and new ſchemes of ambition, as we ſhall have occa- 
fion to ſee, occupied and diſquieted mankind. —But 
before we enter on that period, we muſt take a view of 
the ſtate of the North. 
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LETTER IX 


SwEDEN, DENMARK, and Norway, from the Trion 

of theſe King Jon's under NEARGARET WALDENMAR, 
med the SE MIRANMIS of the NoR Tn, ta the Death 
of GusFavus Vasa ; trgether with an Account cf the 
State : Russi, PoLAND, and PrUsSIA, in the 
Sixteenth Century, 


HE kingdom: cf the north of Europe, that great 
ſtore-houſe of nations, I have hitherto chiefly 
confidered as dependencies on the German empire, 
to which they long continued to pay ſome degree of 
homage. In what manner they were ſubjected to that 
homage, you have already had occaſion to know, and 
alſo tv notice the union of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, the ancient Scandinavia, under Margaret 
Waldemar, ſurnamed the Semiramis of the North. 


MAanzGARET was daughter of Waldemar III. king 
of Denmark. She had been marricd to Hacquin, 
king of Norway, and fon of Magnus Samech, king 
of Sweden. On the death of her fon, Olaus VI. of 
Denmark, and the laſt male heir of the three northern 
crowns, (which were, however, more elective than 
hereditary) ſhe ſucceeded, by the confent of the 
ſtates, to the Daniſh throne Soon after ſhe was 
elected queen of Norway, which ſhe had governed as 
regent; and the Swedes being oppreſſed by Albert of 
Mecklenbourg, whom they had choſen king, made 
Margaret a folemn tender of their crown. She 
marched to their affiſtance, expelled Albert, and aſ- 
ſumed the reins of government 


Bor 
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But Margaret's ambition was not yet fatisfied. 18 


The three northern crowns were no ſooner ſeated upon 
her head, than ſhe labourcd to render their union per- 
petual. For this purpole, after taking the neceſſary 
meaſures, ſhe convoked the ſtates of each kingdom to 
meet at Calmar ; where it was eſtabliſhed as a funda- 
mental law of the whole, that Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, ſhould henceforth have but one and the ſame 
ſovereign, who ſhould be choſen ſueceſſively by each 
of theſe kingdoms, and then approved by the other 
two ; that each nation ſhould retain its own laws, 
cuſtoms, privileges, and dignitics; and that the na- 
tives of one kingdom ſhould not be raiſed to poſts of 
honour or profit in another, but ſhould be reputed fo- 
reigners, except in their own country 2, 


THis union, ſeemingly ſo well calculated for the 
tranquility as well as ſecurity of the North, proved 
the fource of much difcon::nt, and of many barba- 
rous wars. The national autipathy between the 
Swedes and Danes, now heightened by national jea- 
louſy, was with difficulty reftrained by the rigorous 
_ adminiſtration of Margaret, whoſe partiality to the 
natives of Denmark is ſaid to have been but too evi- 
dent; and under her ſucceſſor Eric, ftill more unjuſt- 
ly partial to the Danes, the Swedes opealy revolted, 
chufing their grand-marſhal, Charles Canutſon, de- 
ſcended from the illuſtrious family of Bonde, which 
had formerly given kings to Sweden, firſt regent, and 
afterwards king. The Swedes, however, returned to 
their allegiaace under Chriſtian I. of Denmark. But 
they again revolted from the ſame prince; again re- 
newed the union of Calmar, under John his ſucceffor ; 
revoited a third time ; and were finally ſubdued by 
the arms of Chriſtian IT. who reduced them to the 
condition of a conquered people *. 


Tus 


—— 
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Tur circumftances of this laſt revolution are ſuffi- 
ciently fingular to merit your attention; and the con- 
ſequences, by which it was followed, render a reca- 
pitulation ftill more neceſſary. 


Tux Swedes, on revolting from Chriſtian I. had 
conferred the adminiſtration of the kingdom on Steen 
Sture, whoſe fon, of the fame name, ſucceeded him 
in the regency. The authority of young Sture was 
acknowlcdged by the body of the nation, but diſputed 
by Guſtavus Trolle, archbiſlop of Upſal, and pri- 
mate of Sweden, whoſe father had been a competitor 
for the adminiſtration, and whom Chriftian II. of 
Denmark had brought over to his intereſt. Beſieged 
in his caſtle of Stecka, and obliged to ſurrender, not- 
withſtanding the interpoſition of the Daniſh monarch, 
the archbiſhop was degraded by the diet, and deprived 
of all his benefices. In his diſtreſs, he applied to pope 
Leo X. who excommunicated the regent and his ad- 
herents, committing the execution of his bull to 
Chriſtian. Purſuant to this decree, the Nero of the 
North, as he is deſervedly called, invaded Sweden 
with a powerful army; but being worſted in a great 
battle, he pretended to treat, and offered to go in per- 
ſon to Stockholm, in order to confer with the regent, 
provided fix hoſtages were ſent as a pledge of his 
ſafety. The propoſal was accepted; and fix of the 
firſt nobility, (among whom was Guſtavus Vaſa, 
grand-nephew to king Canutſon) were put on board 
the Daniſh fleet. Theſe hoftages Chriftian carried 
priſoners to Denmark. Next year, he returned with 
a more formidable armament, and invaded Weſt 
Gothland ; where Steen Sture advancing to give him 
battle, fell into an ambuſcade, and received a wound, 
which proved mortal. The Swediſh army, left with- 


out a head, firſt treated, and afterwards diſperſed. 


'The ſenate was divided about the choice of a new re- 
gent, 
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gent, and the conqueror allowed them no leiſure to LETTER 


deliberate. He immediately marched towards the ca- 


— 


pital, waſting every thing before him with fire and A. D. 520. 


ſword: Stockholm ſurrendered; and Guſtavus Trolle, 


reſuming his archiepiſcopal function, crowned Chriſ- 
tian king of Sweden. 


Tuts coronation was followed by one of the moſt 
tragical ſcenes in the hiſtory of the human race. 
Chriſtian, affecting clemency, went to the cathedral, 
and ſwore that he would govern Sweden, not with the 
ſevere hand of a conqueror, but with the mild and 
beneficent diſpoſition of a prince raiſed to the throne 
by the univerſal voice of the people ; after which he 
invited the ſenators and grandees to a ſumptuous en- 
tertainment, that laſted for three days. Meanwhile 
a plot was formed for extirpating the Swediſh nobi- 
lity. On the laſt day of the feaſt, in order to give 
ſome colour to the intended maſſacre, archbiſhop 
Trolle reminded the king, that though his majefty, 
by a general amneſty, had pardoned all paſt offences, 
no ſatisfaftion had yet been given to the pope, and 
demanded juſtice in the name of his holineſs. The 
hall was immediately filled with armed men, who ſe- 
cured the gueſts : the primate proceeded againft them 
as heretics; a ſcaffold was erected before the palace- 
gate; and ninety-four perſons of diſtinction, (among 
whom was Eric Vaſa, father of the celebrated Guſta- 
vus) were publicly executed for defending the liber- 
ties of their country. Other barbarities ſucceeded to 
theſe : the rage of the ſoldiery was let looſe againft the 
citizens, who were butchered without mercy ; and the 
body of the late regent was dug from the grave, ex- 
poſed on a gibbet, quartered, and 2 
rent parts of the kingdom +. 


Bur Sweden ſoon ſound a 2 and an avenger. 
5 Guſta- 
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Guſtavus Vaſa, or Ericſon, as he is alſo named, had 
eſcaped from his priſon in Denmark, and concealed 
himſelf for a time, in the habitof a peaſant, among the 
mountains of Delecarlia. There deſerted by his com- 
panion and guide, who carried off all his little treaſure, 
bewildered, deſtitute, and half-ftarved, he entered 
himſelf among the miners, and worked under ground 
for bread, without relinquiſhing the hope of one day 
aſcending the throne of Sweden. He was diſtinguiſhed 
among theſe mountaineers by his lofty mien ; by the 
ftrength and agility of his body, and had acquired a 
conſiderable degree of aſcendancy over them, before 
they were acquainted with his rank. He made himſelf 
known to them at their annual feaſt, and exhorted 
them to aſſiſt him in recovering the liberties of their 
country. They liſtened to him with admiration: they 
were all rage againſt their oppreſſors; but they did 
not reſolve to join him, till ſome of the old men among 
them obſerved (fo inconſiderable often are the cauſes of 
the greateſt events !) that the wind had blown directly 
from the North, from the moment that Guſtavus be- 
gan to ſpeak, This they conſidered as an infallible 
fign of the approbation of Heaven, and an order to take 
up arms under the banners of the hero: they already 
ſaw the wreath of victory on his brow, and begged to 
be led againft the enemy. Guſtavus did not ſuffer 
their ardour to cool. He immediately attacked the 
governor of the province in his caſtle, took it by aſ- 
fault, and ſacrificed the Daniſh garriſon to the juſt 
vengeance of the Delecarlians. Like animals that 
have taſted the blood of their prey, they were now 


| furious, aud fit for any deſperate enterpriſe. Guſtavus 


obtained new victories, and gained partizans in every 


* corner of the kingdom. . Every thing yielded to his va- 


A. D. 1523. 


lour and good fortune. His popularity every day in- 
creaſed, He was firſt choſen regent, and afterwards 
king of Sweden 5. 

ME anwHiLE 
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Mr anwniLle Chriſtian, become obnoxious by his 
tyrannies even to his Daniſh ſubjects, was degraded 
from the throne. The inhabitants of Jutland firſt re- 
' nounced his authority. They deputed Munce, their 
chief juſtice, to ſignify to the tyrant the ſentence of 
depoſition. + My name,” faid Munce, glorying in 
the dangerous commiſſion, ** ought to be written over 
«© the gates of all wicked princes !”” and it ought cer- 
tainly to be tranſmirted to poſterity, as a leſſon both 
to kings and inferior magiſtrates. The whole king- 
dom of Denmark acquieſfced in the decree ; and Chriſ- 
tian, hated even by his own officers, and not daring 
to truſt any one, retired into the Low Countries, the 
hereditary dominions of his brother-in-law, Charles 
V. whoſe aſſiſtance he had long implored in vain $, 


FaEeDERIcC duke of Holſtein, Chriſtian's uncle, was 
elected king of Denmark and Norway. He aſpired 
alſo to the ſovereignty of Sweden; but finding Guſta- 
vus firmly ſeated on the throne of that kingdom, he laid 
aide his claim. Frederic afterwards entered into an 
alliance with Guſtavus and the Hanſe-towns, againft 
the depoſed king Chriftian II. who, after ſeveral un- 
ſucceſsful attempts to recover his crown, died in pri- 


ſon ; a fate too gentle for ſo barbaxous a tyrant. 


FrxEDERIC was ſucceeded in the Daniſh throne by 
his ſon, Chriſtian III. one of the moſt prudent and 
proſperous princes of his age. He eftabliſhed the pro- 
teſtant religion at the ſame time in Denmark and 
Norway, in imitation of the example of Guſtavus, 
who had already introduced it into Sweden. The doc- 
trines of Luther had ſpread themſelves over both king- 
doms, and both princes ſaw the advantage of retrench- 
ing the exorbitant power of the clergy. Chriſtian 
died in 1558, and Guſtavus in 1500, leaving behind 
him the glorious character of a patriot king 7. He reſ- 

cued 
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cued Sweden from the Daniſh yoke, by his valour ; 
he made commerce and arts flouriſh, by his wiſe po- 
licy ; and the liberality of his bold and independent 
ſpirit, by making him ſuperior to vulgar prejudices, 
enabled him to break the fetters of prieftly tyranny, 
and enfranchiſe the minds as well as the bodies of his 
countrymen. | 


Wurz Denmark and Sweden were thus rifing to 
diftintion, Ruſſia remained buried in that barbariſm 
and obſcurity, from which it was called about the be- 
ginning of the preſent century, by the creative genius 
of Peter the Great, who made his country known and 
formidable to the reft of Europe. But the names of 
patriots and of heroes, however little civilized, ought 
to be tranſmitted to poſterity. John Bafilowitz I, 
great duke of Muſcovy, threw off the yoke of the 
Tartars, to whom Ruffia had been long tributary ; 
expelled the Tartar officers from Moſcow ; invaded 
their territories ; made himſelf maſter of Novogorod, 
and alſo of Caſſan, where hc was crowned with the 
diadem of chat country; and aſſumed the title of Czar, 
which in the Sclavonian language fignifies king, or 
emperor. To theſe acquifitions his grandſon, John 
Bafilowitz II. added Aſtracan, and alſo Siberia, hi- 
therto as much unknown to the Ruſſians as Mexico was 
to the Spaniards, and as eafily conquered. This 
prince ſent ambaſſadors to the court of England, and 
concluded a treaty of commerce with Elizabeth *.; 
Richard Chancellor, an Engliſh navigator, having 
diſcovered ſome years before, by doubling the North 
Cape, the port of Archangel in the river Dwina. 


Pol Ax p, ftill a ſcene of anarchy, began to be of 
ſome conſideration in the North, after the race of the 
Jagellons came to the throne, and united Lithuania 
to that kingdom. Though the crown is elective, the 

| ſueceſ- 
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for almoſt two hundred years, and Sigiſmund I. co 


temporary with Charles V. was efteemed a great 
prince 9, But while the moſt inconfiderate of the no- 
bles, by the word veto can prevent the enacting of the 
moſt ſalutary law; and while the great body of the 
people continue in a ſtate of ſlavery, Poland can never 
obtain any rank among civilized nations. So true it is, 
my dear Philip, that the character of a people, their 
virtue, their genius, and their induſtry, depend on 
their civil and political inftitutions ! 


Pavssta, which has lately made fo great a figure 
in the affairs of Europe, was only creed into a king- 
dom in the year 1700. It was originally conquered 
from the Pagans of the North by the knights of the 
Teutonic order, who held it upwards of three hundred 
years. At laſt Albert, Margrave of Brandenburgh, 
grand maſter of the order, embracing the doctrines 
of Luther, and willing to aggrandiſe himſelf at the 
expence of the knights, agreed to ſhare Pruffia with 
his ancle, Sigiſmund I. of Poland, (againft whom the 
fraternity waged an unſucceſsful war) on condition 
of paying homage to that crown. The al was 
accepted: Albert took the title of duke in his new terri- 
tory ; hence the preſent kingdom is called Ducal Pruſ- 
fia, and that part in poſſeſſion of Poland, Regal Pruſſia. 


Tat kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia continued 
to depend upon the German empire, till they were 
united to the dominions of the houſe of Auftria, which 
has fince held the imperial throne ; fo that we have no 
occaſion to confider them apart. — More important 
objects now claim your attention. 
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Excrlann, SCOTLAND, and FRANCE, from the 
Peace of CHATEAU - CAMBRESITsS, to the Death of 
Faanxcis II. and the Return of Mary Queen of 
Scors to her native Kingdom. 


HE treaty of Chateau-Cambrefis, my dear Philip, 
though it re- eſtabliſhed peace, by ſettling the 
claims of the contending powers, by no means fecured 
laſting tranquility to Europe. The reformed opinions 
had already made conſiderable progreſs both in France 
and the Low Countries; and Philip and Henry were 
equally reſolved to extirpate hereſy throughout their 
dominions. The horrors of the inquiſition, long fa- 
miliar to Spain, were not only increaſed in that king - 
dom, but extended to Italy and the Netherlands; and 
though the premature death of Henry II. ſuſpended for 
a while the rage of 'perſecution in France, other cauſes 
of diſcord aroſe, and religion was made uſe of by each 
party, to light the flames of civil war!. 


A xEw ſource of diſcord alſo aroſe between France 
and England. The princes of Lonain, whole cre- 
dit had long been great at the French court, and who 


had negociated the marriage between the dauphin, nor 


Francis II. and their niece the queen of Scots, ex- 
tended ftill farther their ambitious views. No leis 
able than aſpiring, they had governed both the king 
and kingdom, fince the acceffion of the young and 
feeble Francis. But they had many enemies. Catha- 
rine di Medici, the queen-mother, a woman who 
ſcruplcdat no violence orperfidy to accompliſh her ends; 
the two princes of the blood, Anthony de Bourbon 


king 
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Conde, befides the conftable Montmore 
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powerful family, were alike defirous of the adminiftra- . D. 1559+ 


tion and envious of the power of the Guiſes 2, 


Ix order to acquire this power, the duke of Guiſe 
and his four brothers, the cardinal of“ Lorrain, the 


duke of Aumale, the marquis of Elbeuf, and the 
Grand Prior, men no leſs ambitious than himſelf, had 
not only employed the greateſt military and political 
talents, but to all the arts of infinuation and addreſs, 
had added thoſe of intrigue and difiimulation. In ne- 
gociating the marriage betweentheir niece Mary Stuart, 
and the dauphin, theſe artful princes, while they pre- 
vailed on the French court to grant the Scottiſh nation 
every ſecurity for the independency of that crown, 
engaged the young queen of Scots to ſublcribe pri- 
vately three deeds, by which, failing the heirs of her 
own body, ſhe conferred the kingdom of Scotland, 
with whatever inheritance or ſucceſſan might accrue to 
it, in free gift upon the crown of France; declaring 
any deed which her ſubjects had, or might extort 
from her to the contrary, to be void, and of no obli- 
gation . 


By the ſucceſſion mentioned in theſe deeds, the 
crown of England ſeems to have been meant; for no 
ſooner were the Guiĩſes informed of the death of Mary, 
and the acceſſion of her ſiſter Elizabeth, whoſe birth, 
in the opinion of every good Catholic, excluded her 
from any legal right to the throne, than they formed 
a proje& worthy of their ambition. In order to exalt 
{till higher their credit, and ſecure their power, they 
attempted to acquire for France the other Britiſh king- 
dom. For this purpoſe they ſolicited at Rome, and 
obtained a bull, declaring Elizabeth's birth illegiti- 


mate; and as the queen of Scots, then married to 
Vor. II. Y the 
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LE”TERX to the dauphin, was the next heir by blood, they per- 


LXI. 
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ſuaded Henry II. to permit his ſon and daughter-in- 


A. b. 1559. law to aſſume the title and arms of England +. 


ELIZABETH complained of this inſult, by her am- 
baſſador at the court of France, but could obtain only 
an evaſive anſwer. No obvious meaſure however was 
taken, during the reign of Henry, to ſupport the 
claim of the queen of Scots; - but no ſooner were the 
princes of Lorrain in full poſſeſſion of the adminiftra- 
tion, under his ſucceſſor Francis II. than more vigo- 
rous and lefs guarded counſels were adopted. Senfible 
that Scotlani was the quarter whence they could at- 
tack England to moſt advantage, as a preparatory ſtep 
they gave orders to their faſter, the queen regent, and 
encouraged her by promiſes of men and money, to take 
eff-Qual meaſures for humbling the Scottiſh malcon- 
tents, and ſuppreſſing the proteſtant opinions in that 
kingdom“; hoping that the Engliſh Catholics, formi- 
table at that time by their zeal and numbers, and ex- 
aipcrated againſt Elizabeth, on account of the 
which ſhe had made in religion, would riſe in ſupport 
of the ſucceſſion of the queen of Scots, when animated 


by the proſpe of protection, and throw themſelves 


into the arms of France, as the only power that could 
ſecure to them their ancient worthip, and the privi- 
leges of the Romiſh church. 


No ſtranger to theſe violent counſels, Elizabeth ſaw 
her danger, and determined to provide againſt it. 
Meanwinle the fituation of affairs in Scotland afforded 
her a favourable opportunity, both of revenging the in- 


tult offered to her crown, and of defeating the exor- 
bitant views of France, 


Tur reformation was faſt advancing towards a full 
cftabliſhment in Scotland. All the low country was 


deeply 
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deeply tinfured with the proteſtant opinions; and as 8 
the converts to the new religion, had been guilty of , 
no violation of public peace fince the murder of cardi- A. D. 559. 


nal Beatoun, whoſe death was partly occaſioned by 
private revenge, the queen-regent willing to ſecure 
their favour, in order to enable her to maintain that 
authority which ſhe had found ſo much difficulty to 
acquire, connived at the progreſs of a doctrine, which 
ſhe wanted power entirely to ſuppreſs. Too cautious, 
however, to truſt to this precarious indulgence for 
the ſafety of their religious principles, the heads of 
the proteſtant party in Scotland entered privately in- 
to a bond of affociation for their mutual protection 
and the propagation of their tencts, ſtyling themſelves 
the Congregation of the Lird, in contradiſtinction to the 
eſtabliſhed church, which they denominated the Con- 
gregation of Satan *, 


Sven aſſociations are generally the forerunners 


of rebellion; and it appears that the heads of the 
Congregation in Scotland, carried their views fur- 
ther than a mere toleration of the new dofrines. So 
far they were to blame, as enemies to civil authority 
but the violent meaſures purſued againft their ſe, 
before this league was known or avowed, ſufficiently 
juſtify their affociation, as far as it concerned the free 
exerciſe of their religion. Alarmed at the progreſs of 
the reformation, the popiſh clergy attempted to re- 
cover their finking authority by enforcing the tyran- 
nical laws againft hereſy ; and Hamilton, the primate, 
hitherto diftinguiſhed by his moderation, ſentenced to 
the flames an aged prieft, convicted of embracing the 
proteſtant opinions. 


Tuts was the laſt barbarity of the kind that the ca- 
tholics had the power to exerciſe in Scotland. The 
ſeverity of the archbiſhop rather rouſed than iotimi- 
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folicited ſubſcriptions to their league; and not ſatisfied 


A.D. 1559. with new and more folemn promiſes of the regent's 


protection, they preſented a petition to her, craving 
a reformation of the church, and of the wicked, ſcan- 
dalous, and deteſtable lives of the clergy. They alſo 
framed a petition, which they intended to preſent to 
parliament, foliciting ſome legal protection againſt the 
exorbitant and opprefſive juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſ- 
tical courts. They even petitioned the convocation ; 
and infiſted that prayers ſhould be faid in the vulgar 
tongue, that biſhops thould be choſen by the gentry of 
the dioceſe, and pricſts with the c.nient of the pariſh» 
roners 7, 


INSTEAD of ſoothing the proteſtants, by any pru- 
dent conceſſions, the convocation rejected their de- 
mands with diſdain; and the queen - regent, who had 
hitherto wiſely temporiſed between the parties, and 
whoſe humanity and ſagacity taught her moderation, 
having received during the fitting of this aſſembly the 
violeat commands of her brothers, prepared- to carry 
their defpotic plan into execution, contrary to her own 
judgment, and experience *. She openly approved of 
the decrees of the convocation, by which the prin- 
ciples of the reformers were condemned, and cited the 
moſt eminent prote ſtant teachers to appear before the 
council at Stirling. 


Tux members of the Congregation alarmed, but 
not overawed by this danger, aſſembled in great num- 
bers according to the cuſtom of Scotland at that time, 
in order to attend their paſtors to the place of trial” ; 
and the queen-regent, dreading the approach of ſo for- 
midable a body, impowered it is ſaid, Erikine of Dun, 
a perſon of eminent authority with the reformers, to 
aſſure them that ſhe would put a ſtop to the intended 


Pro- 
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proceedings, provided they advanced no further, 8 
They liſtened with pleaſure, and perhaps with too . 
much credulity, to ſo pacific a propoſition ; for men A.D. »559. 


whoſe grievances oblige them to fly in the face of the 
civil authority, ſhould truft to nothing leſs than the 
ſolemnity of a contract. The regent broke her pro- 
mile, if ſuch a promite was made, and at any rate 
acted a deceitful part. She proceeded to call to trial 
the perſons formerly ſummoned, and on their not ap- 
pearing, though purpolely prevented, they were pro- 
nounced outlaws. 


By this ignoble artifice, the queen-regent forfcited 
the eſteem and confidence of the whole nation. The 
proteſtants boldly prepared for their own defence ; and 
Erſkine, enraged at being made the inſtrument of de- 
ceiving his party, inftantly repaired to Perth, whi- 
ther the leaders of the Congregation had retired, and 
inflamed the zeal of his affociates, by his repreſenta- 
tions of the regent's inflexible reſolution to ſuppreſs 
their religion. His ardour was powerfully feconded 
by the rhetoric of Knox, a preacher poſſeſſed of a 
bold and popular eloquence, and who being carried 
priſoner iato France, together with the other perſons 
taken in the caſtle of St. Andrews, had made his eſ- 
cape to Geneva, where he had imbibed all their 
enathufiaſm, and heightened the natural ferocity of his 
own character by the ſevere doctrines of Calvin, 
the apoſtle of that republic. Invited thence by the 
heads of the proteſtant party in Scotland, Knox had 
arrived in his native country a few days before the trial 
appointed at Stirling, and immediately joined his bre- 
thren, that he might ſhare with them in the common dan- 
ger, as well as in the glory of promoting the common 
cauſe. In the preſent ferment of men's minds, occa- 
ſioned by the regent's deceitful conduct, and the ſenſe 
of their own danger, he mounted the pulpit, and de- 
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other abuſes of the church of Rome, that his audience 


4. 5. 15z9- were ſtrongly incited to attempt its utter ſubverſion; 


when the indiſcretion of a prieſt, who after this invec- 
tive, was preparing to celebrate maſs, and had opened 
all his repoſitory of images and reliques, hurried the 
populace into immediate action. They fell with fury 
upon the devout catholic, broke the images, tore the 
pictures, overthrew the altars, and ſcattered about the 
ſacred vaſes. They next proceeded to the monaſte- 
ries in that city : and not content with expelling the 
monks, and defacing every implement of idolatrous 
worſhip, as they termed it, they vented their rage up- 
on the buildings, which had been the receptacles of 
ſuch abominations ; ſo that in a few hours, thoſe ſump- 
tuous edifices were almoſt level with the ground. 


PrRovOKED at theſe violences, and others of a like 
kind, the queen-regent aſſembled an army, compoſed 
chiefly of French troops; and being aſſiſted by ſuch of 
the nobility as ſtill adhered to her cauſe, ſhe deter- 
mined to infli& the ſevereſt vengeance on the whole 
proteſtant party. Intelligence of her preparations, as 
well as of the ſpirit by which ſhe was actuated, ſoon 
reached Perth; and the heads of the Congregation, 
who had given no countenance to the late inſurrection 
in that city, would gladly have ſoothed her by the 
moſt dutiful and ſubmiſſive addreſſes, but finding her 
incxorable, they prepared for refiſtance, and their ad- 
herents flocked to them in ſuch numbers, that within 
a few days, they were in a condition, not only to de- 
fend the town, butto take the field with ſuperior forces, 
Neither party, however, diſcovered much inclination 
to engage, both being afraid of the iſſue of a battle; 
and by the mediation of the earl of Argyle, and of 
James Stuart, prior of St. Andrews, the queen's na- 
tural brother, who, though deeply engaged with the 


reformers, 
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reformers, had not yet openly deſerted the regent, a LETTER 


treaty was concluded with the Congregation, 
Is this treaty it was ſtipulated, among other ar- 


ticles, that indemnity ſhould be granted to all per- 


ſons concerned in the late inſurrection, and that a par- 
liament ſhould immediately be held, in order to com- 
poſe religious differences. Both theſe ftipulations the 
regent broke by neglecting to call a parliament, by fi- 
ning ſome of the inhabitants of Perth, bantſhing others, 
removing the magiſtratcs outof office, and leaving a gar- 
riſon in the town, with orders to allow theexercite of no 
other religion but the Roman Catholic '2. The re- 
formers renewed their league, and had again recourſe 
to arms; deſpoiling wherever they turned their route, 
the churches of their ſacred furniture, and laying the 
monaſteries in ruins. New treaties were concluded, 
and again broken, and new ravages were committed 
on the monuments of eccleſiaſtical pride and luxury. 


Mz anwniLe the Congregation had been joined not 


only by the earl of Argyle andthe prior of St. Andrews, 
but alſo by the duke of Chatelrault and his ſon the earl 
of Arran, the preſumptive heirs of the crown, and 
had poſſeſſed themſelves of the capital. They now 
aimed at the redreſs of civil as well as religious griey- 


ances; requiring, as a preliminary towards ſettling 


the kingdom, and ſecuring its liberties, the immediate 
expulſion of the French troops out of Scotland. The 


queen-regent, ſenſible of the neceffity of giving way 
to a torrent which ſhe could not reſiſt, amuſed them 


for a time with fair promiſes and pretended negocia- 
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tions; but being reinforced with a thouſand foreign 


troops, and encouraged by the court of France to ex- 
pe& ſoon the arrival of an army fo powerful as the 
zeal of her adverſaries, however deſperate, ſhould not 
2 to encounter, ſhe liftencd to the raſhcounſels of her 
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denial. She was not anſwerable to the confederate 


A.D.r559 lords, ſhe ſaid, for any part of her conduct: nor would 


OR. 21. 


ſhe, upon any repreſentation from them, abandon mea- 
ſures which ſhe deemed neceſſary, or diſmiſs forces 
that ſhe found uſeful ; ordering them, at the ſame time, 


on pain of treaſon, to diſband the troops which they 
had aſſembled. 


Tuts haughty reply to their earneſt and continued 
ſolicitations, determined the leaders of che Congrega- 
tion to take a ſtep worthy of a brave and free people. 
They aſſembled the whole body of peers, barons, and re - 
preſentatives of boroughs, that adhered to their party; 
and the members of this hold convention, (which equall - 
ed in number, and exceeded in dignity, the uſual meet 
ings of parliament) after examining the moſt delicate 
and important queſtion that can poſſibly fall under the 
confideration of ſubjects, the obedience due to an 
, unjuſt and oppre ſſive adminiftration,” gave their 
ſuffrages without one diſſenting voice, for depriving 
Mary of Guiſe of the office of regent, which ſhe had 
exerciſed ſo much to the detriment of the kingdom . 


Tux queen-regent had already retired into Leith, 
which ſhe had fortified, and garriſoned with French 
troops, and where ſhe daily expected new reinforce- 
ments. This place was immediately inveſted by the 
forces of the Congregation ; but the confederate lords 
ſoon found, that their zeal had engaged them in an 
undertaking which exceeded their ability to accom- 
pliſh. The French garriſon, deſpifing the tumul- 
tuous efforts of their raw and undiſciplined troops, re- 
fuſed to ſurrender the town; and they were neither 
ſufficiently ſkilful in the art of war, nor poſſeſſed of 
the artillery or magazines neceſſary for, the purpoſe 
of a fiege. Their followers too, accuſtomed to de- 
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cide every quarrel by immediate action, were ſtran- LETTER 
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gers to the fatigues of a long campaign, and ſoon bee 
came impatient of the ſevere and conftant duty which A. D. r559- 


a fiege requires. They firſt murmured, then muti- 
nied ; the garriſon took advantage of their diſcontents ; 


and making a bold fally, obliged them to abandon 
the enterpriſe. 


Soo after this victory the queen-regent received 
from France a reinforcement of a thouſ.nd vete- 
ran foot, and ſome troops of horſe. Theſe, toge- 
ther with a detachment from the garriſon of Leith, 
were ſent out to ſcour the country, and to pii!age and 
lay waſte the houſes and lands of the proteſtants; who 
already broken and difpirited, hearing that the marquis 
of Elbeuf, the regent's brother, was tuddenly expected 
with a great army, began to conſider their cauſe as 
deſperate, unleſs the Lord, whoſe holy name they 
had aſſumed, and whom they often invoked by 
prayers, and hymns, and ſpiritual groanings, ſhould 
miraculouſly interpoſe in their behalf. But whatever 
confidence they might place in divine aid, they did not 
negle& human means. 


Tux leaders of the Congregation, in this preſſing 
extremity, thought themſelves excuſable in craving fo- 
reign help. They turned their eyes towards England, 
which had already ſupplied them with money, and re- 
ſolved to implore the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth to enable 
them to finiſh an enterpriſe, in which they had fo fa- 
tally experienced their own weakneſs ; and as the ſym- 
pathy of religion, as well as regard to national liberty, 
had now counterbalanced the ancicnt animofity agaiaft 
that fiſter-kingdom, this meaſure was the reſult of in- 
clination, no leis than of intereſt or neceſſity. Mait- 
land of Lethington, formerly the regent's principal ſe- 
cretary, and Robert Melvil, already acquainted with 

5 the 
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2 the intrigues of courts, were therefore ſecretly diſ- 
* „ patched, as the moſt able negociators of the party, to 


A.D. :559- ſolicit ſuccours from the queen of England. 


THe wiſe counſellors. of Elizabeth did not long de- 
liberate in agreeing to a requeſt, which correſponded to 
perfectly with the views and intereſts of their miſtreſs. 
Cecil in particular repreſented to the queen the neceſ- 
fity, as well as equity of interpoſing in the affairs of 
Scotland, and of preventing the conqueſt of that king- 
doin, at which the French openly aimed. Every fociety, 
he obſerved, has a right to defend itſelf, not only from 
preſent dangers, but from ſuch as may probably enſue; 
that the invaſion of England would immediately fol- 
low the reduction of the Scottiſh malcontents, by the 
abondoning of whom to the mercy of France, Eliza- 
beth would open a way for her enemies into the heart 
of her own kingdom, and expoſe it to all the calami- 
ties of war, and the danger of conqueſt, Nothing 
therefore remained, he added, but to meet the enemy 
while yet at a diſtance from England, and by ſupport- 
ing the Congregation with a large army, to render 
Scotland the theatre of war; to cruſh the defigns of 
the princes of Lorrain in their infancy ; and by ſuch 
an early and unexpected effort, to expel the French 
out of Britain, before their power had time to take root 


and grow up to any formidable height“. 


EL1ZABETH, throughout her whole reign, was cau- 
tious but deciſive; and by her promptitude in exe- 
cuting her reſolutions, joined to the deliberation with 
which ſhe formed them, her adminiſtration. became 
remarkable, no leſs for its vigour than for its wiſdom. 
No ſooner did ſhe determine to afford affiftance to the 
lords of the Congregation, to which meaſure the rea- 
ſoning of Cecil effectually ſwayed her, than they ex- 
perienced the activity, as well as extent of her power. 

| The 
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The ſeaſon of the year would not permit the land forces 8 
to take the field; but, leſt the French ſhould, in the , 1 
mean time receive new levies, ſhe inftantly ordered a A. D. 1560. 
ſtrong ſquadron to cruiſe in the Frith of Forth, and 
early in the ſpring the Engliſh army, conſiſting of fix 
thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, entered Scot- 
land, under the command of lord Grey of Wilton. 


Tux leaders of the Congregation aſſembled from all 
parts of the kingdom to meet their new allies; and 
having joined them with great multitudes of their fol- 
lowers, the combined army advanced towards Leith. 
The French, little able to keep the field againſt fo 
ſuperior a force, confined themſelves within the walls 
of the fortification. The place was immediately in- 
veſted; and though the reinforcement under the mar- 
quis of Elbeuf had been ſcattered by a violent ſtorm , 

and either periſhed on the coaſt of France, or with 

difficulty recovered the ports of that kingdom, the gar- 

riſon by an obſtinate defence, protracted the ſiege to a 

great length. 


MzANnTIME the queen-regent died; and many of 
the catholic nobles, jealous of the French power, and 
more zealous for the liberty and independency of their 
country, than for their religion, ſubſeribed the alliance 
with England. Nothing therefore could now fave 
the garriſon of Leith, but the immediate conclufion of 
atreaty, or che arrival of a powerful army from France 
and the fituation of that kingdom conftrained the 
princes of Lorrain, at laſt, to turn their thoughts, 


though with reluQtance, towards pacific meaſures, 


THe proteſtants in France were become formidable 
by their numbers, and ftill more by the valour and en- 
terpriſing genius of their leaders. Among theſe, the moſt 
eminent were the prince of Conde, the king of Navarre 
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(leſs diſtinguiſhed by his abilities than his rank) the 
admiral de Coligny, and his brother Andelot, who 
no longer ſcrupled to make open profeſſion of the re- 
formed communion, and whoſe high reputation both 
for valour and conduct gave great credit to the cauſe. 
Animated with zeal, and inflamed with reſentment 
againſt the Guiſes, who had perſuaded Francis II. to 
imitate the rigour of his father, by reviving the pe- 
nal ſtatutes againſt hereſy, the proteſtants or Hugo- 
nots, as they were ſtiled by way of reproach, not only 
prepared for their own defence, but reſolved, by ſome 
bold action, to anticipate the execution of thoſe 
ſchemes, which threatened the extirpation of their re- 
ligion, and the ruin of thoſe who profeſſed it. Hence 
the famous contpiracy of Amboiſe, where they in- 
rended to ſeĩe the perſon of the king, and wreſt the 
government out of the hands of the Guiles, if not to 
diſpatch them **; and though the vigilance and good 
fortune of the princes of Lor rain diſcovered and diſ- 
appointed that deſign, the ſpirit of the party was rather 
rouſed than broken by the tortures inflifted on the 
conſpirators. The admiral de Coligny had even 
the boldneſs to preſent to the king, in a grand council 
at Fontainbleau, a petition from the proteſtants, de- 
manding the public exerciſe of their religion, unleſs 
they were allowed to aſſemble privately with impunity. 
He was treated as an incendiary by the cardinal of Lor- 
rain; but his requeſt was warmly ſeconded by Mont- 
luc, biſhop of Valence, and by Marillac, archbiſhop 
of Vienne, who both ſpoke with force againſt the 
abuſes which had occaſioned fo many troubles and diſ- 
orders, as well as againft the ignorance and vices of the 
French clergy. An aſſembly of the ftates was con- 
voked, in order to appeaſe the public diſcontents ; the 
edits againſt heretics were, in the meantime, ſuſ- 
pended 7; and an appearance of toleration ſucceeded 
to the rage of perſecution ; but the ſentiments of the 

court 
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ſtorms gathering in every province of the kingdom, 
War. 


Tuis diſtracted ſtate of affairs, called off the ambi- 
tion of the houſe of Lorrain from the thoughts of fo- 
reign conqueſts, in order to defend the honour and 
dignity of the French crown, and made it neceſſary 
to withdraw the few veteran troops already employed 
in Scotland, inſtead of ſending new reinforcements into 
that kingdom. Plenipotentiarics were therefore ſent to 
Edinburgh, where a treaty was ſigned with the ambaſ- 
ſadors of Elizabeth. In this treaty, it was ſtipulated, 
that the French ſhould inſtantly evacuate Scotland, 
and that Francis and Mary ſhould thenceforth abſtain 
from aſſuming the title of king and queen of England, 
or bearing the arms of that kingdom. Nor were the con- 
ceſſions granted to the Congregation leis important; 
namely, that an amaefty*ſhould be publiſhed for all paſt 
offences; that none but natives ſhould be put into any 
office in Scotland; that no foreign troops ſhould hereaf- 
ter be introduced into the kingdom without the conſent 
of parliament; that the parliament ſhould name twenty- 
four perſons, out of whom the queen ſhould chuſe ſeven, 
and the parliament five, and in the hands of theſe 
twelve, ſo elected, ſhould the whole adminiftration be 
veſted during Mary's abſence; that ſhe ſhould neither 
make peace nor war without the conſent of parliament; 
and that the parliament, at their firſt meeting, which 
was fixcd to a certain day, ſhould take into confide- 
ration the religious differences, and repreſent their 
ſcnſe of them to the king and queen. 


A FEw days after the concluſion of this treaty, both 


the French and Engliſh armies quitted Scotland; and 


the 
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38 the leaders of the Congregation being now entirely maſ- 
Loney ters of the kingdom, made no further ſcruple or cere- 
A.D. 56. mony, in completing the work of reformation. The 
parliament, which was properly an aſſembly of the no- 
bles, or greater baronsand dignified clergy, met on the 
day named; and on this occaſion the burgeſſes and leſſer 
barons, who had alſo a right to be preſent in that aſ- 
ſembly, but who ſeldom exerciſed it, ſtood forth to 
vindicate their civil and religious liberties, eager to aid 
with their voice in the ſenate, that cauſe which they 
had defended with their ſword in the field. The pro- 
teſtant members, who greatly outnumbered their ad- 
verſaries, after ratifying the principal articles of the 
late treaty, and giving their ſanction to a Confeffion of 
Faith, preſented to them by their teachers, prohibited 
the exerciſe of religious worſhip according to the rites 
of the Romiſh church, under the penalty of forfeiture 
of goods, as the puniſhment of the firſt act of diſobe - 
dience ; baniſhment, as the puniſhment of the ſe- 
cond; and death, as the reward of the third. With 
ſuch indecent haſte, as a judicious hiſtorian obſerves, did 
the very perſons, who had juſt eſcaped the rigour of ec- 
clefiaftical tyranny, proceed to imitate thoſe examples 
of ſeverity, of which they ſo juſtly complained ! Alaw 
was alſo paſſed for aboliſhing the papal juriſdiction in 
Scotland, and the preſbytcrian form of worſhip was ſet- 
ted, nearly as now eftabliſhed in that kingdom. 


Fzaancis and Mary refuſed to ratify theſe proceed - 
ings, which by the treaty of Edinburgh, ought to have 
been preſented for approbation, in the form of delibe- 
rations, not of acts. But the Scottiſn proteſtants gave 
themſelves little trouble about their ſovereign's refuſal : 
they immediately put the ſtatutes in execution; they 
aboliſhed the maſs; they ſettled their miniſters; and 
they committed every where furious devaſtations on 


the religious fabrics, which they confidered as danger- 
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ous reliques of idolatry, laying waſte every thing ve- 38 
nerable and magnificent, that had eſcaped the ſtorm of ; 
popular inſurrection. Abbies, cathedrals, churches, A. D. :560. 


libraries, records, and even the ſepulchres of the dead, 
periſhed in one common ruin . 


—_— 2 Vc —? _ _ 


Ux1TED by the conſciouſneſs of ſuch unpardonable 
ſtretches of authority, and well acquainted with the 
imperious character of the princes of Lorrain, the pro- 
teſtant part of the Scottiſh parliament, ſeeing no ſafety 
for themſelves but in the protection of England, diſ- 
patched ambaſſadors to Elizabeth, to expreſs their fin- 
cere gratitude for her paſt favours, and repreſent to her 
the neceffity of continuing them. Elizabeth, on her 
part, had equal reaſon to defire an union with the 
northern reformers. Though the diſorders in France 
had obliged the princes of Lorrain to remit their efforts 
in Scotland, and had been one chief cauſe of the ſuc- 
ceſs of the Engliſh arms, they were determined not to 
relinquiſh their authority, or yield to the violence of 
their enemies. Nor had they yet laid afide the defign 
of ſubverting Elizabeth's throne. Francis and Mary, 
whoſe councils were ftill wholly dirc&ed by them, re- 
fuſed to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, and continued 
to aſſume the title and arms of England. Senfible of 
the danger attending ſuch pretenſions, Elizabeth not 
only promiſed ſupport to the proteſtant party in Scot- 
land, but ſecretly encouraged the French malcontents2? ; 
and it was with pleaſure that ſhe heard of the violent 
factions which prevailed in the court of France, and of 
the formidable oppoſition to the meaſures of the duke 
of Guiſe. 

Bur that oppoſition muſt ſoon have been cruſhed by 
the vigorous anddecifive adminiſtration of the princes of 
Lorrain, if an unexpected event had not ſet bounds to 
their power. They had already found an opportunity 
of ſeizing the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde; 

| 2 | they 
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they had thrown the former into priſon ; they had ob- 
tained a ſentence of death againſt the latter; and they 
were proceeding to put it in execution, when the king's 
ſudden death arrefted the up-lifted blow, and brought 
down the duke of Guile to the level of a ſubject. Ca- 
tharine di Medici, the queen-mother, was appointed 
guardian to her ſon Charles IX. only ten years of age 
at his acceFion, and inveſted with the adminiftration 
of the realm, though not with the title of regent, 
In conſequence of her maxim * divide and govern !” 
theking of Navarre was named lieutenant-gencral of 
the kingdom; the ſentence againſt Conde was annulled ; 
the conſtable Montmorency was recalled to court *; 
and the princes of Lorrain, though they ftill enjoyed 
great offices and great power, found a counterpoiſc to 
their authority. 


Tur death of Francis II. without ifſue by the 
queen of Scots, and the change which it produced in 
the French councils, at once freed the queen of Eng- 
land from the perils attending an union of Scotland 
with France, and the Scottiſh proteſtants from the 
terror of the French power. The joy of the Congre- 
vation was extreme. They aſcribed thoſe events to 
the immediate interpofition of Providence, in favour 
of his choſen people; and Elizabeth, without looking 
ſo high for their cauſes, determined to take advantage 
of their effects againſt the queen of Scots, whom ſhe 
ſtill regarded as a dangerous rival, on account of the 
number of Engliſh catholics, who were generally pre- 
judiced in favour of Mary's title, and would now ad- 
here to her with more zealous attachment, when they 
{aw that her ſucceſſion no longer endangered the liber- 
ties of the kingdom. She therefore gave orders to her 
ambaſſador: at the court of France, to renew his appli- 
cations to the queen of Scots, and to require her imme- 
diate ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh 23. 
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Maxx, flighted by the queen mother, who im- 
puted to that princeſs all the mortifications ſhe had met 
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ſwarm of courtiers, who appear only in the ſunſkine 
of proſperity, and overwhelmed with all the forrow 
which ſo fad a reverſe of fortune could occafion, had re- 
tired to Rheims, and there, in folitude, indulged her 
grief, or hid her indignation. But notwithftanding her 
diſconſolate condition, and though ſhe had defiſted after 
her huſband's death from bearing the arms, or aſſum- 
ing the title of England, ſhe ſtill eluded ratifying the 
treaty, and refuſed to make any ſolemn renunciation 
of her pretenfions to the Engliſh crown *. 


Mr axwaite James Stuart, prior of St. Andrews, 
arrived in deputation from the ſtates of Scotland, in- 
viting the queen to return into her native kingdom, and 
aſſume the reins of government. But Mary, though 
ſeverely ſenſible ſhe was no more queen of France, was 
in no haſte to leave a country, where ſhe had been edu- 
cated from her earlieft infancy, and where ſo many 
attentions had been paid to her perſon as well as her 
rank. Accuſtomed to the elegance, ſplendor, and gai- 
ety of a polite court, and to the converſation of a po- 
liſhed people, by whom the had been lovedand admired, 
ſhe ſtill fondly lingered in the ſcene of all theſe enjoy- 
ments, and contemplated with horror the barbariſm of 
her own country, and the turbulence of her ſubjects, 
who had fo violeatly ſpurned all civil and religious au- 
thority. By the advice of her uncles, however, ſhe 
determined at laſt to ſet out for Scotland; and as the 
courſe in failing from France to that kingdom, lies 
along the Engliſh coaft, ſhe demanded of Elizabeth, by 
the French ambaſſador D' Oiſel, a ſafe · conduct during 
her voyage. That requeſt, whichdeceacy alone obliged 
one ſovereign to grant to another, Elizabeth rejected in 
ſuch a manner as gave riſe to no flight ſuſpicion of a 
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LETTER deſign either to obſtru@ the paſſage or intercept the 


— 
A. D. 1561. 


Aug 19. 


perſon of the queen of Scots ** , 


Tuts ungenerous behaviour of Elizabeth filled Mary 
with indignation, but did not retard her departure 
from France. Having cleared the room of her atten- 
dants, ſhe faid to Throgmorton the Engliſh ambaſ- 
ſador, „How weak I may prove, or how far a 
© woman's frailty may tranſport me, I cannot tell: 
© however, I am reſolved not to have ſo many wit- 
© neſſes of my antfirmity as your miſtreſs had at her 
% audience of my ambaſſador, D'Oiſel. There is 
© nothing diſturbs me ſo much, as having aſked 
* with ſo much importunity a favour, which it was 
of no conſequence for me to obtain. I can, with 
«© God's leave, return to my own country, without 
her leave, as I came to France in ſpite of all the op- 
* pofition of her brother, king Edward: neither do 
I want friends both able and willing to conduct me 
home, as they have brought me hither; though I 
« was deſirous rather to make an experiment of your 
© miſtrels's friend{hip, than of the aſſiſtance of any 
© other perſon **.” She embarked at Calais; and 
paſſing under the covert of a thick fog, the Engliſh 
fleet, which lay in wait, as ſuppoſed to intercept 
her, arrived fafely at Leith, attended by her three 
uacles, the duke of Aumale, the grand prior, and the 
marquis of Elbeuf, together with the 3 of Dam- 
ville, and other F ack courtiers. 


THe circumſtances of Marv's departure from 
France are truly affecting. The excels of her grief 
feems to have proceeded from a fatal preſage cf that 
ſcene of misfortune on which ſhe was about to enter. 
Not fatisfied with mingling tears with her mournful 
attendants, and bidding them adieu with a forrowful 
heart, ſhe kept her eyes fixed upon the French coaſt, 
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after ſhe was embarked, and never turned them from = a 
that darling object, till darkneſs fell, and intercepted ____, 
it from her view. Even then, ſhe would ncither re- 
tire to the cabin nor taſte food, but commanding a 
couch to be placed on the deck, ſhe there waited, with 
fond impatience, the return of day. Fortune ſoothed 
her on this occaſion. The weather proving calm, the 
gally made but little way during the night, fo that 
Mary, at morning, had once more an opportunity of 
ſeeing the French coaſt. She fat up on her couch, and 
ſtill anxiouſly looking towards the land, often repeated 
with a figh, © Farewel, France! farewel, beloved 


& country, which I ſhall never more behold 27 !” 


Tux reception of the queen of Scots in her native 

kingdom, the civil wars of France, and the ſhare which 

Elizabeth took in the affairs of both kingdoms, muſt be 
the ſubject of another letter. 


2 2 LETTER 


THE HISTORY OF 


Faaxcr, EXGLAXD, and SCOTLAND, from the Re- 
turn of Mary to her Impriſonment, and the Procla- 
mation of her Son Ja Mts VI. together with a retroſpettive 
View of the Affairs of Sv an. 


TT firſt aſpeR of things in Scotland, was more fa- 
vourable than Mary had reaſon to apprehend. 
She was received by her ſubjects with ſhouts and ac- 
clamations of joy, with every demonſtration of wel- 
come and regard. Being now in her nineteenth year, 
the bloom of her youth and the beauty and graceful- 
neſs of her perſon drew univerſal admiratron, while the 
elegance and politeneſs of her manners commanded ge- 
neral reſpect. To the charms of her own ſex, ſhe 
added many of the accompliſhments of ours. She was 
killed in moſt languages, ancient as well as modern; 
the progreſs ſhe had made in poetry, mufic, rhetoric, 
and all the arts and ſciences then eſteemed uſeful or or- 
namental, was far beyond what is commonly attained 
by princes; and a courteous affability, which, with- 
out lefſening the dignity of a ſovereign, ſteals on the 
hearts of ſubjects with a bewitching infinuation, ren- 
dered all her other qualities more engaging *. 


Tux firſt meaſures of Mary's adminiftration con- 
firmed the prepoſſeſſions entertained in her favour. 
According to the advice of D'Oiſel and her uncles, 
ſhe beſtowed her confidence entirely on the leaders of 
the proteſtant party *, who were alone able, ſhe found, 
to ſupport her government. The prior of St. Andrew's, 
her natural brother, whom ſhe ſoon after created carl 
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of Murray, obtained the chief authority ; and after 
him, Maitland of Lethington, a man of great ſagaci- 


ty, had a principal ſhare in her confidence. Her A.. rg61. 


choice could not have fallen upon perſons more agree- 
able to her people. 


Bur there was one circumſtance which blaſted all 
theſe promiſing appearances, and deprived Mary of 
that general favour, which her agreeable manners and 
prudent meaſures gave her juſt reaſon to expect: ſhe 


was ftill a papiſt; and though ſhe publiſhed, feon af- 


ter her arrival, a proclamation enjoining every one to 
ſubmit to the reformed religion, as eſtabliſhed by par- 
Lament 3, the more zealous proteſtants could neither 
be reconciled to a perſon polluted by ſo great an abo- 
mination, nor lay afidetheir jealouſies of her future con- 
duct. It was with much difficulty ſhe obtained permiſ- 
ſion to celebrate maſs in her own chapel. Shall that 
4c idol again be ſuffered to be erected within the 
«realm !” was the common cry; and the uſual 
prayers in the churches were, that God would turn 
the queen's heart, which was obſtinate againft his 
truth; or if his holy will were otherwite, that he 
would ftrengthen the hearts and hands of the elect, 
ſtoutly to oppoſe the rage of all tyrants . Nay, lord 
Lindeſey and the gentlemen of Fifc exclaimed, the 
6 ;delater ſhall dic the death!“ 


Tux ringleader in all theſe infults on majeſty was 
John Knox; who poſſeſſed an uncontrouled authority 
in the church, and even in the civil affairs of the nation, 
and who triumphed in the contumelious ufage of his 
ſovereign. His uſual appellation for the queen was 
JEZABEL ; and though ſhe endeavoured by the moſt 
zracious condeſcenſion to win his favour, all her kind 
advances could gain nothing on his obdurate heart. 
The pulpits became mere ſtages for railing againſt the 
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COTE vices of the court ; among which were always noted as 
uc principal, feaſting, finery, dancing, balls, and 
A. D. 2561. whoredom, their neceſſary attendant 5. 


CURBED in all amuſements, by the abſurd ſeverity 
of theſe reformers, Mary, whoſe age, condition, and 
education, invited her to liberty and chearfulneſs, 
found reaſon every moment to look back with a figh 
to that country which ſhe had left. After the depar- 
ture of the French courtiers, her life was one ſcene of 
bitterneſs and ſorrow; and the perceived that her only 
expedient for maintaining tranquility, while ſurrounded 
by a turbulent nobility, a bigotted people, and inſolent 
ecclefiaſtics, was to preſerve a good correſpondence with 
Elizabeth, who, by former connections and ſervices, 
had acquired much authority over all ranks of men. 
She therefore ſent Maitland of Lethington to London, 
in order to pay her compliments to the Engliſh queen, 
and expreſs a defire of friendſhip and good correſpon- 
dence. Maitland was alſo inftrufted, to fignify Mary's 
willingneſs to renounce all preſent right to the crown 
of England, provided ſhe was declared next heir by act 
of parliainent, in caſe the queen ſhould die without 
poſterity . But ſuch was the jealous character of 
Elizabeth, that conſcious of the defects in her own 
title, ſhe never would conſent to ſtrengthen the in- 
tereſt of any claimant by fixing the ſucceſſion; much 
leſs would ſhe make this conceſſion in favour of a rival 
queen, who poſſeſſed ſuch plaufible pretenſions to ſup- 
plant her, and who, though ſhe might verbally re- 
nounce them, could eafily reſume her claim on the 
firſt opportunity. Senſible, however, that reaſon 
would be deemed to lic entirely on Mary's fide, ſhe 
henceforth ceaſed to demand the ratiiication of the 
treaty of Edinburgh ; and though farther conceſfions 
were never made by either princeſs, they put on all 
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the appearance of a cordial reconciliation and friend- 
fhip with each other 7. 


EL1zABETH ſaw, that without her interpoſition, 
Mary was ſufficiently depreſſed, for the preſent, by 
the mutinous ſpirit of her own ſubje&s. Scotland 
therefore, gave her no inquictude, and other objeCs 
demanded her attention. After taking the neceſſary 
meaſures for the ſecurity and happineſs of her people 
at home, ſhe turned an eye of obſervation towards the 
great powers on the continent. France being full di- 
vided by factions, big with all the horrors of civil war, 
Spain alone could excite the jealouſy of England; and 
it was not long before an animoſity, firſt political, then 


perſonal, broke out between the ſovereigns of thoſe 
countries, 


Pulte II. as has been already obſerved, immedi- 
ately after concluding the peace of Chateau-Cambreſis, 
commenced a furious perſecurion againſt the proteſtants 
in Spain, Italy, and the Low Countries. That vio- 
lent ſpirit of bigotry and tyranny by which he was 
actuated, gave new edge even to the uſual cruelty of 
prieſts and inquifitors. He threw into priſon Conſtan- 
tine Ponce, who had been confetlor to his father, 
Charles V. who had attended the emperor during his re- 
treat, and in whoſe arms that great prince had breathed 
his laſt, This venerable ecclefiaſtic died in priſon ; 
but Philip ordered him, neverthelefs, to be tried 
and condemned for herely, and committed to the 
flames in cffigy. He even deliberated whether he 
ſhould not exerciſe like ſeverity againſt the memory of 
his father, who was ſuſpected, during his latter years, 
of indulging a propenfity towards Lutheraniſm. In 
his unrelenting zeal for orthodoxy, he ſpared neither 
age, ſex, nor condition: he appeared, with an in- 
flexible countenance, at the moſt barbarous execu- 
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tions; and he iſſued rigorous orders for the profecu- 
tion of heretics, even in his American dominions. 


The limits of the globe ſeemed only enlarged to ex- 
tend human miſery, 


Havixcs founded his deliberate tyranny on maxims 
of civil policy, as well as on principles of religion, 
Philip made it evident to all his ſubjects, that there 
was no method except the moſt entire compliance or 
moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, to eſcape or elude the ſeve- 
rity of his vengeance ; and by thus placing himſelf at 
the head of the catholic party, the determined cham- 
pion of the Romiſh church, he every where converted 
the zealots of the ancient faith into partizans of _= 
iſh greatneſs. 


Harri the adherents of the new doctrines were 
not without a ſupporter, nor the Spaniſh greatneſs 
without a counterpoiſe. The courſe of events had 
placed Elizabeth in a ſituation diametrically oppoſite 
to that of Philip: fortune guiding choice, and con- 
curring with policy and inclination, had raiſed her to 
be the glory, the bulwark, and the ſtay of the nume 
rous, but generally perſecuted proteſtants th 
Europe; and ſhe united her intereſts, in all foreign 
negociations, with thoſe who were ſtruggling for their 
civil and religious liberties, or guarding themſelves 
againſt ruin and extermination. Hence the animoſity 
between her and Philip. 


WHILE the queen of Scots continued in France, 
and aſlerted her claim to the other Britiſh kingdom, 
the dread of uniting England with the French mo- 
narchy, engaged the king of Spain to maintain a good 
correſpondence with Elizaberh ; but no ſooner did the 
death of Francis II. put an end to Philip's apprchenſions 
with regard to Mary“ $ lucceſſion, than his rancour 
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began openly to appear, and the intereſts of Spain and 222 


England were found oppoſite in every negociation and. , 
tranſaction. Philip, contrary to the common maxims A. D. 1561. 


of policy, ſaw an advantage in ſupporting the eſtab- 
liſhed government of France; and Elizabeth, by a 
concurrence of circumſtances no leſs fingular, in pro- 
tecting a faction, ready to ſubvert it. 80 great was 
the influence of theological diſputes during that age! 


CATHERINE di Medici, the queen-mother of 
France, in conſequence of her maxim of dividing for 
the ſake of ſway, only increaſed the troubles of the 
ſtate. By balancing the catholics with the proteſtants, 
the duke of Guiſe with the prince of Conde, ſhe en- 
deavoured to render herſelf neceſſary to both, and to 
eſtabliſh her own dominion on their conſtrained obe- 
dience. But, as the philoſophic Hume obſerves, that 
equal counterpoiſe of power, which among foreign na- 
tions, is the ſource of tranquility, proves always the 
ground of quarrel between domeſtic factions; and if 
the animoſities of religion concur with the frequent 
occaſions of mutual injury, it is impoſſible to preſerve, 
during any time, a firm concord in ſuch a fituation. 
Moved by zeal for the ancient faith, the conftable 
Montmorency joined himſelf to the duke of Guile ; 1 
the king of Navarre, from his inconſtant temper, and | 
his jealouſy of the ſuperior genius of his brother, em- 
braced the ſame party ; and the queen-mother, finding 
herſelf depreſſed by this combination, had recourſe to 
Conde and the Hugonots, who gladly embraced the 
opportunity of fortifying themſelves by her counte- 
nance and protection 9, 


——. Ah... _— 


Ax edi& had been publiſhed, after the conference 
of Poiſh (where the cardinal of Lorrain, on the part 
of the catholics, and Theodore Beza, on that of the 
proteſtants, had diiplay ed tleit learning and eloquence ) 
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ing the reformers hberty of conſcience, and the 
free exerciſe of their religion, without the walls of 


A.D. 2562. towns, till the points in diſpute were ſettled by a gene- 


ral council; bat the intereſted violence of the duke of 
Guiſe, covered with the pretence of religious zeal, 
broke through this agreement. Paſſing by the little 
town of Vaſſy, on the frontiers of Champagne, where 
ſome proteſtants, aſſembled under the ſanction of the 
edit, were peaceably worſhipping God in their own 
way, his retinue wantonly infulted them: a tumult 
enſued ; the duke himſelf was ſtruck, it is ſaid, with a 
ſtone z and fixty of the unarmed multitude were ſacri- 
ficed in revenge of this pretended or provoked injury, 
and in open violation of the public faith. 


Tux proteſtants over all the kingdom, were alarmed 
at this maſſacre : Conde, Coligni, Andelot, aſſembled 
their friends and flew to arms; while the duke of Guiſe 
and the conſtable, having got poſſeſſion of the king's 
perſon, conftrained the queen-mother to embrace their 
party. Fourteen armies were levied and put in mo- 
tion indifferent parts of France. Each province, each 
city, each family, was agitated with inteſtine rage and 
animofity. The father was divided againſt the fon ; 
brother againft brother; and women themſelves ſacri- 
ficing thetr humanity, as well as their timidity, to the 
religious fury, diftiaguiſhed themſelves by acts of fe- 
rocity and valour *". Wherever the proteſtants pre- 
vailed, the images were broken, the altars pillaged, the 
churches demoliſhed, the monaſteries conſumed with 
fire; and where ſucceſs attended the catholics, they 
burned the bibles, rebaptized the infants, and con- 
ſtrained married perſons to paſs anew through the 
ceremony **, Plunder, deſolation and blood-ſhed, 
attended equally the triumph of both parties: and, to 
uſe the words of a profound hiſtorian, it was during 
this period, whea men began to be ſomewhat enlight- 
ened, 
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ened, and in this nation, renowned for poliſhed man- 
ners, that the theological rage, which had long been 
boiling 
ſtage of virulence and acrimony **. 


Puri II. jealous of the progreſs of the Hugonots, 
who had made themſelves matters of Orleans, Bourges, 
Lyons, Poitiers, Tours, Angiers, Angouleſme, Rouen, 
Dieppe, Havre de Grace, and other places of leſs note; 
and afraid that the contagion might ſpread into the 


Low Countries, had formed a ſecret alliance with the 


princes of Lorrain, and entered into a mutual concert 
for the protection of the ancient faith, and the ſup- 
preſſion of hereſy. In conſequence of that agreement, 
he now ſent fix thouſand men, with ſome ſupply of 
money, to reinforce the catholic party; and the prince 
of Condè, finding himſelf unequal to fo great a com- 
bination, countenanced by the royal authority, was 
obliged to crave the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth. As an 
inducement, he offered to put her in polleflion of 
Havre de Grace ; on condition that, together with 
three thouſand men for the garriton of that place, ſhe 
ſhould likewiſe fend over three thouſand to defend 
Dieppe and Rouen, and furnith him with a ſupply of 
one hundred thouſand crow ns. 


ELIZABETRH, beſides the general and effential in- 
tereſt of ſupporting the proteftants, and oppoſing the 
rapid progrets-of her enemy the duke of Guife, had 
other motives to induce her to accept of this propoſal. 
She was now ſcnfible, that France never would volun- 
tarily fultil the article in the treaty of Chateau-Cam- 
breſis, which regarded the reftitution of Calais; and 
witcly concluded that could ſhe get potteſſion of Havre 
de Grace, which commanded the mouth of the Seine, 
and was of greater importance than Calais, ſlie 


ſhould eaſily conſtrain the French to execute their en- 


gagrements, 
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LETTER gagements, and have the honour of reftoring to Eng- 


land that ancient poſſeſſion, ſo much the favourite of 


AD. r56z. the nation: ſhe therefore ſent over immediately 


three thouſand men, under the command of Sir Ed- 
ward Ponings, and three thouſand more, foon af- 
ter, under the earl of Warwick, who took on him the 
command of Havre. But Rouen being inveſted by the 
cathohcs, under the command of the king of Navarre 
and the conftable Montmorency, before the arrival of 
the Engliſh, it was with difficulty that Poinings could 
throw a ſmall reinforcement into the place; and though 
the king of Navarre was mortally wounded during the 
fiege, the catholics ſtill continued the attack with vi- 
gour. The town was at laſt carried by aſſault, and 
the garriſon put to the ſword *. 


FLvusHED with their ſucceſs at Rouen, the catholics, 
it was expected, would immediately have formed the 
hege of Havre, which was, as yet, in no condition of 
defence; but the inteftine diſorders of the kingdom di- 
verted their attention to another enterpriſe. Andelot, 


ſeconded by the negociations of Elizabeth, bad levied 


a confiderable army in Germany; and arriving at Or- 
trans, fs fit af the promeſinia power in France, he 
enabled the prince of Conde and the admiral to take 
the field, and oppoſe the progreſs of their enemies. 
After threatening Paris ſor ſome time, they took their 
march towards Normandy, w with a view of engaging | 
the Engliſh to act in conjunction with them. The 
catholics, commanded by the conſtable, and under him 
by the duke of Guiſe, hung on the rear of the Hugo- 
nots, and overtaking them near Dreux, obliged them 
to give battle. The field was fought with much obſti- 
nacy on both fides, and the action was diſtinguiſhed by 
2a very ſingular event: Conde and Moatmoreacy, the 
commanders of the oppoſite armies, both remained 
priſoners in the hands of their enemies; and what is 


fill 
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ſtill more extraordinary, the prince ſlept at night in the 
ſame bed with his hoſtile rival the duke of Guiſe . So 
unaccountable were the manners of that age, which 
blended the fierceſt animoſity with the gentleſt courteſy, 
and even with a familiar hoſpitality, that appears alto- 
gether diſguſting in thefe days of ſuperior refinement. 


Tux appearance of victory remained with the ca- 
tholics ; but the admiral, whoſe fate it was ever to be 
defeated, and ever to riſe more terrible after his mis- 
fortunes, collected the remains of the proteſtant army, 
and inſpiring his own unconquerable courage into 
every breaft, not only kept them in a body, but ſub- 
dued ſome confiderable places in Normandy : and Eli- 


zabeth, the better to ſupport his cauſe, ſent him a new 
ſupply of an hundred thouſand crowns. Meanwhile 
the duke of Guiſe aiming a mortal blow at the power 
of the Hugonots, had commenced the ſiege of Or- 
leans, of which Andelot was governor, and where 
the conftable was detained priſoner; and had the 
proſpect of ſpeedy ſucceſs in his undertaking, when 
he was aſſaſſinated by Poltrot, a young gentleman, 
whoſe frantic zeal inftigated him to that criminal 
action "7, 


THe death of this great man was a ſenſible loſs to 
the catholic party. His brother the cardinal of Lor- 
rain, though ſubtle and intriguing, wanted that enter- 
prifiag and undaunted courage, which had rendered 
the ambition of the duke fo formidable; and there- 
fore, though he flill purſued the bold ſchemes of his 
family, the danger of their progreſs appeared not now 
ſo imminent either ro Elizabeth or the French proteſ- 
tants. Of courſe, the union between theſe allies, 
which had been cemented by their common fears, be- 
came leſs intimate; and the leaders of the Hugonots 
were perſuaded to liſten ro ter:ns of a ſeparate accom- 


modation. 
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LETTER modation. Conde and Montmorency, equally tired 

0 _ , of captivity, held conferences for this purpoſe, and 

A. b. 1553- ſoon came to an agreement with reſpect to the condi - 
tions. A toleration, under ſome reſtriftions, was 
again granted to the proteſtants; a general amneſty 
was publiſhed ; and Conde was reinſtated in his of- 
fices and governments **, 


Tux leaders of the proteſtants only comprehended 
Elizabeth ſo far in this treaty, as to obtain a promiſe, 
that on her relinquiſhing Havre de Grace, her charges, 
and the money which ſhe had advanced them, ſhould 
be repaid her by the king of France, and that Calais, 
on the expiration of the ſtipulated term, ſhould be re- 
ſtored to her. Difdainingtoaccept of theſe conditions, 
ſhe ſent Warwick orders to prepare himſelf againſt an 
attack from the now united power of the French mo- 
narchy. The garriſon of Havre conſiſted of fix thou- 
fand men, befides ſeven hundred pioneers ; and a re- 
ſolute defence was expected. But the plague crept in 
among the Engliſh ſoldiers; and being encreafed by 
their fatigue and bad diet, made ſuch ravages, that at 
laſt there did not remain fifteen hundred men in a condi- 
tion to do duty: fo that Warwick, who had frequently 
warned the Engliſh council of the danger, and had 
loudly demanded a ſupply of men and provifions, 
found himſelf obliged to capitulate, and to content 


himſelf with the liberty of withdrawing his gar- 
riſon . 


Eri1izABETH, whoſe uſual vigour and forefight had 
failed her in this tranſaction, was now glad to com- 
pound matters; and as the queen-mother defired to 
obtain leiſure, in order to prepare meaſures for the ex- 
termination of the Hugonots, ſhe readily hearkened to 
any reaſonable terms of accommodation with Eng- 
land. It was agreed, that the hoſtages which the 


French 
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French had given for the reftitution of Calais, ſhould LETTER 
be delivered up for two hundred and twenty thou- ,_, 
ſand crowns ; and that both fides ſhould retain all their A. D. 2363. 


pretenſions 


— — 


Tux peace ſtill continued between England and 
Scotland; and even a cordial friendſhip feemed to have 
taken place between Elizabeth and Mary. They made 
profeſſions of the moſt entire affection; they wrote 
amicable letters every week to each other; and had 
adopted, in all appearance, the ſentiments as well as the 
ſtile of ſiſters. But the negociations for the marriage 
of the queen of Scots, awakened anew the jealouſy of 4. D. 2564. 
Elizabeth, and rouſed the zeal of the Scottiſh reformers. 
Mary was ſolicited by the archduke Charles, the em- 
peror's third fon; by Don Carlos, heir to the Spaniſh 
monarchy ; and by the duke of Anjou, her former 
huſband's brother, who ſucceeded ſoon after to the 
crown of France. Either of thoſe foreign alliances 
would have been alarming to Elizabeth, and to Mary's 
proteſtant ſubjects: ſhe therefore reſolved, notwith- 
ſtanding the arguments of her uncle, the cardinal of 
Lorrain, to facrifice her ambition to domeſtic peace; 
and as Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, eldeft fon of the 
earl of Lennox, was the perſon on whom moſt men's 
opinions and wiſhes centered, and the handſomeſt man 
of his time, fhe determined tomake choice of him for a 
kuſband. 


— w— — 


Dax EV was Mary's couſin german by the lady 
Margaret Douglas, niece to Henry VIII. and daughter 
of the earl of Angus, by Margaret queen of Scotland. 
He was after her, next heir to the Englith crown. 
Ke was alſo, by his father, a branch of the ſame fa- 
mily with herſelf; and would, in eſpouſing her, pre- 
ſerve the royal dignity in the houſe of Stuart. He 
had been born and educated in England, where his fa- 

1 ther 
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1 ther had conſtantly reſided, fince baniſhed by 
X , the prevailing power of the houſe of Hamilton ; arid 
AD. »364- as Elizabeth had always told the queen of Scots, 


that nothing would ſatisfy her but Mary's eſpouſing 
ſome Engliſh nobleman 22, who would remove all 
grounds of jealouſy, and cement the union between 
the two kingdoms, it was hoped, that the propoſal of 
this marriage, which could give no kind of ſuſpicion 
to the Engliſh queen, would not be unacceptable to 
that rival princeſs. 


SECRETLY Elizabeth was not diſpleaſed with 
Mary's choice; as it freed her at once from the dread 
of a foreign alliance, and from the neceffity of part- 
ing with the carl of Leiceſter, her powerful but worth- 
leſs favourite, whom ſhe had propoſcd as a huſband to 
the queen of Scots : but beftdes a womaniſh rivalſhip 
and envy, proceeding from a jealoufy of Mary's ſupe- 
rior charms, which led her on all occaſions, to thwart 
the matrimonial views of that princeſs, ſome ungene- 
rous motives of policy, induced her to ſhew a diſap- 


probation of the projected marriage with Darnley, 


though ſhe either did not wiſh, or was ſenſible that ſhe 
could not obſtruct it. By declaring her diffatisfation 
with Mary's conduct, Elizabeth hoped to alarm that 
party in Scotland, which was attached to the Engliſh 
intereſt **; and to raiſe, by their means, inteſtine 
commotions, which would not only ſecure her king- 
dom from all diſturbance on that fide, but enable her 
to become the umpire between the Scottiſh queen and 
her contending ſubjects. 


Tur ſcheme immediately ſucceeded in part, and af- 
terwards had its full effect. The earl of Murray, and 
other proteftant noblemen, were the dupes of Eliza- 
beth's intrigues. Underpretence of zeal for the re formed 
religion, becauſe the family of Lennox was believed 
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to adhere to the catholic faith, but in reality to ſup- LETTER 
LXH, 


port their own finking authority, they formed 


themſelves bonds of confederacy and mutual defence: De. 


they entered into a ſeeret correſpondence with the 
Engliſh refident, in order to ſecure Elizabeth's aſſiſt 
ance, when it ſhould become neceſſary; and deſpair- 
ing of preventing the queen's marriage by any other 
means, they concerted meaſures for ſeizing Darnley, 
and carrying him a priſoner into England 
failed, however, in the attempt; and Mary having 
obtained the general conſent of the nation, and anx- 
ious to bring to a period an affair which had long en- 
groſſed her heart, and occupied her attention, cele- 
brated her marriage with the young nobleman who 
had been the object of their conſpiracy. 


Coxsc1ovus that all hopes of reconciliation were now 
at an end, the aſſociated lords aſſembled their followers, 
and flew to arms; but by the vigour and activity of 
Mary, who appeared herſelf at the head of her 
rode with loaded piftols 2, and endured, with admi- 


rable fortitude, all the fatigues of war, the rebels 


were obliged to fly into England, where they met with 
a reception very different from what they expected, 
and which ſtrongly marks the character of Elizabeth. 
That politic princeſs had already effectually ſerved her 
, by exciting in Scotland, through their means, 
ſuch diſcord and jealoufies as would in all probability 
long diftraft and weaken Mary's councils. It was now 
her buſineſs to ſave appearances; and as the malcon- 
tents had failed of ſucceſs, ſhe thought proper to diſ- 
avow all connexions with them. She would not even 


grant an audience to the earl of Murray and the abbot 


of Kilwinning, appointed by the other fugitives to 
wait on her, till they had meanly contented to acknow - 
ledge, in the preſence of the French and Spaniſh am- 
baſſadors, who accuſed her of fomenting the trou- 
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bles in Scotland by her intrigues, that ſhe had given 
them no ment to take up arms. You 


had made this declaration :—* I am far from ſetting 
« an example of rebellion to my own ſubjects, by 
tc countenancing thoſe who rebel againſt their lawful 
tec ſovereign. The treaſon of which you have been 
4% ovilty, is deteſtable ; and as traitors, | baniſh you 
« from my preſence .So little feeling had ſhe for 
men, who out of confidence in her promiſes, had ha- 
zarded their lives and fortunes ! 


Tux Scottiſh exiles, finding themſelves fo harſhly 
treated by Elizabeth, had recourſe to the clemency of 
their own ſovereign ; and Mary, whoſe temper natu- 
rally inclined her to lenity, ſeemed determined to re- 
ſtore them to favour, when the arrival of an ambaſſa- 
dor from France altered her reſolution 27, The peace 
to the reformers in that kingdom, was intended 
only to lull them aſleep, and prepare the way for their 
final and abſolute deſtruction. For this purpoſe, an 
interview had been appointed at Bayonne, between 
Charles IX. now in his faxteenth year, and his ſiſter the 
queen of Spain. Catherine di Medici accompanied 
her ſon ; the duke of Alva attended his miſtreſs. Ga- 
iety, feſtivity, love and joy, ſeemed to be the ſole occu- 
pation of both courts ; but under theſe ſmiling a 4 
ances was hatched a ſcheme the moſt bloody, and the 
moſt deſtructive to the repoſe of mankind, that had 
ever been ſuggeſted by the human heart. Nothing leſs 
was reſolved upon and concerted, than the extermina- 
tion of the hugonots in France, the proteftants in the 
Low Countries, and the extinction of the reformed 
opinions throughout all Europe *. 


Or this Holy League (for ſo that deteſtable conſpi- 
racy was called) an account was brought, by the 


French 
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French ambaſſador, to the queen of Scots; conjuring 
her, at the ſame time, in the name of the king of 
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France, and the cardinal of Lorrain, not to reftore A. D. 2366. 


the leaders of the proteſtants in her kingdom to power 
and favour, at the very time when the catholic pri 
on the continent, were combined for the total extir- 
pation of that ſect . Deeply tinctured with all the 
prejudices of popery, and devoted with the utmoſt 
ſubmiſſion to her uncles, the princes of Lorrain, to 
whoſe counſels from her infancy ſhe had been accuſ- 
tomed to liſten with a filial reſpect, Mary inftantly 
joined the confederacy ; and hence the change of her 
reſolution in regard to the baniſhed lords. 


Tux effects of this new ſyſtem, to which may be 
imputed all the ſubſequent calamities of Mary's life, 
were ſoon viſible in her conduct. A parliament was 
ſummoned for the attainder of the rebels, whoſe guilt 
was palpable, and ſome meaſures were concerted for 
re-eſtabliſhing the Romiſh religion in Scotland 1; fo 
that the ruin of Murray and his party ſeemed now 
inevitable, and the danger of the reformed church 
imminent, when an unexpected event ſaved both, 
and brought on, in the ſequel, the ruin of Mary 
herſelf. 


Tu incident to which I allude, is the violent death 
of David Rizio, the Italian; a man whoſe birth and 
education gave little reaſon to expect that he ſhould 
ever merit the hiſtorian's notice, but whoſe tragical 
end, and its conſequences, make it neceſſary to record 
his adventures. The ſon of a teacher of muſic at Tu- 
rin, and himſelf a mufician, Rizio had accompanied 
the Piedmonteſe ambaſſador into Scotland, where he 


gained admittance into the queen's family, by his ſkill 


in his profeſſion ; and as Mary found him ro 
complete her muſical band, ſhe retained him in her 


4 % ſervice, 
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confidant, but even miniſter of the 
the whole train of ſuitors and expectants applied; and 


co-operated with his miftreſs's wiſhes. 


Bur this marriage, ſo natural and ſo inviting in all its 
circumftances, diſappointed the expectations both of 
the queen and her favourite, and terminated in events 
the moſt — to humanity. Allured by the youth, 
beauty, and exterior accompliſhments of 
Mary, in her choice, had overlooked the qualities of 
his mind, which correſponded ill with thoſe of his per- 
ſon. Violent, yet variable in his temper, ſhe could 
neither by her gentleneſs bridle his infolent and im- 
perious ſpirit, nor preſerve him by her vigilance from 
raſh and imprudent actions. Of mean underftanding, 
but like moſt fools, conceited of his own abilities, he 
was devoid of all gratitude, becauſe he thought no fa- 
vours equal to his merit; and being addicted to low 
pleaſures, to drunkenneſs and debauchery, he was 
a ſtranger to all true ſentiments of love and ten- 
derneſs **, All Mary's fondneſs and generofity made 
no impreffion on ſuch a heart. He became, by de- 
grees, careleſs of |.cr perſon, and a ſtranger to her 


company. 
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company. To a woman and a queen, ſuch behaviour LETTER 


was intolerable ; more eſpecially to Mary, who poſ= 


effuſions of her love, had taken a pride in exalting her 
huſband beyond meaſure. She had granted him the 
title of king, and had joined his name with her own 
in all public acts. Her diſappointed paſſion was now 
as violent, as her firſt affefion had been ſtrong ; and 
his behaviour appeared ungenerous and criminal, in 
proportion to the diſtance ſhe had ſtooped to raiſe him, 


and to the honour and conſequence to which ſhe had 
!11tted him. 


Tur heart ſore from the wounds and the agitations 
of unrequited love, naturally ſeeks the repoſe, the con- 
ſolation, and the lenient aſſuaſives of friendſhip. Ri- 
zio ſtill poſſeſſed the confidence of Mary; and as the 
brutal behaviour of her huſband rendered a confidant 
now more neceſſary, ſhe ſeems not only to have made 
uſe of her ſecretary's company, and his muſical ta- 
lents, to ſoothe her diſquieted boſom, but to have im- 
prudently ſhared with him her domeſtic griefs. To 
that he alſo ſhared her embraces, is to offer 
an inſult to her character, for which hiftory affords 
no ſufficient apology 339. But the affuming vanity of 
the upſtart, who affected to talk often and familiarly 
with the queen in public, and who boaſted of his in- 
timacy in private; the dark and ſuſpicious mind of 
Darnley, who inftead of imputing Mary's coldneis to 
his own conduct, which had fo juſtly deſerved it, af- 
cribed the change in her behaviour (fo different from 
the firſt and happy days of their union!) to the in- 
fluence of a new paſſion; and the rigid auſterity of 
the ccclefiaſtics, who could admit of no freedoms, con- 
tributed to ſpread this opinion among the people, ever 
ready to liften to any flander on the court; and the 
enemies of the favourne, no lefs ready to take advan- 
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L=n— their unjuſt and inhuman vengeance. 


A. D. 2566. 


Rizio, who had connected his interefts with the 
Roman catholics, was the declared enemy of the ban- 
iſhed lords; and by promoting the violent proſecution 
againſt them, he had expoſed himſelf to the animofity 
of their numerous friends and adherents. 
theſe were the lords Ruthven and Lindſay, the earl 
of Morton, and Maitland of Lethington. While they 
were ruminating upon their grievances, and the 
means of redreſs, the king communicated his reſolution 
to be avenged of Rizio to lord Ruthven, and implored 
his affiſtance and that of his friends towards the execu- 
tion of this defign. Nothing could be more acceptable 
to them than ſuch anoverture. The murder of the fa- 
vourite was inſtantly agreed upon, and as quickly carried 
into execution. Morton having ſe-ured the gates of 
the palace with an hundred and fixty men, the king, 
accompanied by the other conſpirators, entered the 
queen's apartment, by a private paſſage, while ſhe 
was at ſupper with her natural fiſter, the counteſs of 
Argyle, Rizio, and a few domeſtics. Mary, who was 
now in the fixth month of her pregnancy, alarmed at 
ſuch an unuſual appearance, demanded the reaſon of 
this rude intruſion. They anſwered her by pointing 
to Rino; who immediately apprehending that he was 
the victim at whom the blow was aimed, retired be- 
hind the queen, and ſeized her by the waiſt, hoping 
that the reverence due to her perſon would prove ſome 
protection to him. But the conſpirators had now gone 
too far to be reſtrained by punctilios: George Doug- 
laſs, one of their number, laying hold of Darnley'sdag- 
ger, ſtuck it in the body of Rizio; who, ſcreaming 
with fear and agony, was torn from Mary, and 
pufhed into the antichamber, where he was diſpatched 
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« J will now think of revenge.” The inſult on her A.. 2366. 


perſon, the ſtain attempted to be fixed on her honour, 
and the danger to which her life was expoſed, on ac- 
count of her pregnancy, were injuries fo atrocious and 
complicated as ſcarcely, indeed, toadmit of pardon, even 
from the greateſt lenity. Mary's reſeatment, however, 
was implacable againft her huſband alone. She art- 
fully engaged him, by her perſuaſions and careſſes, to 
diſown all connection with the conſpirators, whom he 
had promiſed to protect; to deny any concurrence in 
their crime; nay to publiſh a proclamation containing 
ſo notorious a falſchood ** ! and having thus made him 
expoſe himſelf to univerſal contempt, and rendered it 
impracticable for him to acquire the confidence of any 
party, ſhe threw him off with diſdain and indignation. 


Mz anwnHtes the queen of Scots, whoſe anger was 
now engrofſed by injuries more recent and violent, 
had been reconciled to the baniſhed lords, who were 
re-inſtated intheir honours and fortunes. The accom- 
plices in Rizio's murder, who had fled into 
on being deſerted by Darnley, alſo applied to her for 
a pardon ; and though ſhe at firſt refuſed compliance, 
through the interceſſion of Bothwell, a new favourite, 
who was defirous of ftrengthening his party by the ac- 
ceſſion of their intereſt, ſhe afterwards permitted them 
to return into their own country *. 


Tux hour of Mary's delivery now approached. At 
ſuch a time, it ſeemed imprudent to expoſe her perſon 
to the inſults which ſhe might ſuffer in a kingdom tora 
by faftions ; the caſtle of Edinburgh was therefore 
choſen as the place of her refidence. There ſhe was 
ſafely delivered of a ſon ; and as this was very import- 
ant news to England as well as to Scotland, ſhe in- 

Aag ſtantly 


June 13. 
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LETTER ſtantly diſpatched Sir James Melvil to London, with 


an account of the happy event. It ſtruck Elizabeth 


A.D. :506, forcibly and by ſurpriſe. She had given a ball to her 


court at Greenwich, the evening of MelviPs arrival, 
and was diſplaying all that ſpirit and alacrity, which 
uſually attended her on ſuch occafions ; but no ſooner 
was ſhe informed of the prince of Scotland's birth, 
than all her gaiety left her. Senfible of the ſuperio- 
rity which her rival had now acquired, ſhe funk into 
deep melancholy ; ſhe reclined her head upon her hand, 
the tears trickling from her eyes, and complained to 
ſome of her attendants, that the queen of Scots was 
mother to a fair ſon, while ſhe herſelf was but a barren 
ſtock 7. Next morning however, at the audience of 
the ambaſſador, ſhe reſumed her wonted chearfulneſs 
and diſſimulation ; thanked Melvil for his hafte in 
bringing her ſuch agrecable intelligence, and expreſſed 
the moſt cordial friendſhip for her ſiſter Mary *. 


Tux birth of a ſon, as Elizabeth foreſaw, gave addi- 
tional zeal, as well as weight to the partizans of the 
queen of Scots in England ; and even men of the moſt 
oppoſite parties began to call aloud for ſome ſettlement 
of the crown. The queen had now reigned eight 
years, without diſcovering the leaſt intention to 
marry. A violent diſtemper with which ſhe had late- 
ly been ſeized, had endangered her life, and alarmed 
the nation with the proſpe& of all thoſe calamities, 
which are occaſioned by a diiputed and duhious ſuc- 
ceſſion. In order to provide againft theſe evils, a mo- 
tion was made and eagrrly liſtened to in both houſes of 
parliament, for addrethng the queen on the ſubject, 
Her love to her people, her duty to the public, her 
concern for poſterity, 1t was urged, equally called 
upon her, either to declare her own reſolution to 
marry, or conſent to an act cftabliſhing the order of 
ſucceſſion to the crown 9, Elizabeth's amb: tious and 
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maſculine character, as well as the poſitive affirma- LETTER 
tion, which ſhe had made in the beginning of ber, 
reign, that ſhe meant to. live and die a viscin- 4D: 3566. 
QUEEN, made it i notwithſtanding the in- 
finuations of her miniſters, that ſhe would take the 

firſt of theſe ſteps ; and as no title to the crown could 
with any colour of juſtice, be ſet in oppofition to that 
of the Scottiſh queen, moſt of the Engliſh nobility 
ſeemed convinced of the neceffity of declaring her the 
ſucceſſor. The union of the two kingdoms was a de- 
firable object to all diſcerning men; and the birth 
of the prince of Scotland gave hopes of its perpe- 
tuity. Even the more moderate proteſtants, ſooth- 
ed by Mary's lenity to her own ſubjefts, conſpired 
with the catholics in ſupporting her claim * : nor 
would al! the policy and addreſs of Elizabeth have been 
aile to prevent the ſettlement of the crown on her 
rival, had not Mary's indiicretions, perhaps her 
crimes, thrown her from the height of proſperity, and 
plunged her in infamy and ruin. 


James Hepburn, earl of Bothwell, the head of an 
ancient family in Scotland, but a man of profligate 
manners, and no way eminent for talants either civil 
or military, had diitinguiſhed himfelf by his attach- 
ment to Mary; and fince the death of Rizio, from 
the cuſtody of whoſe murderers he had been the chief 
inſtrument of releafing the queen, her gratitude, and 
a warmer ſentiment, had loaded him with par- 
ticular marks of her favour and confidence. She had 
raiſed him to offices of power and of truſt, and tranſ- 
ated no matter of importance without his advice, 
Bothwell gained on her affection (for ſueh it certainly 
ſoon became) in proportion as her regard for her hut- 
band declined ; and her contempt for the latter appears 
to have been completed, though not occaſioned by her 
love for the former. The attention and complaiſance 


of 
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LETTER of a man, who had vindicated her authority, and pro- 
— tefted her perſon; who entered into all her views, 
A. B. 2566. and watched every opportunity of recommending his 


paſſion +*, could ſcarce indeed fail of making an im- 
preſion on a heart naturally too ſuſceptible z or of 
rouſing to the greateſt height the indignation of a woman 
and a queen, againft an unworthy object, on whom ſhe 


had placed her and who had requited it with neg- 
je, with infule, and with — N "0 


Mary was not only ſuſpected of a criminal com- 
merce with Bothwell, but ſo indiſcreet had her famili- 
arity been, and ſo ſtrongly marked her hatred to her 
huſband, that when Henry, unable to bear the infig- 
nificance into which he was fallen, left the court and 
retiredto Glaſgow, an illneſs of an nature 
with which he was ſeized by the way, was univerſally 
aſcribed by her enemies to a doſe of poiſon, which it 
was pretended ſhe had adminiſtered to him. The king 
himſelf, however, ſeems to have had no ſuſpicion of 
this kind ; for he accompanied the queen, who went 
to viſit him, to Edinburgh, as ſoon as he could be 
moved, that ſhe herſelf might be able to attend him 
without being abſent from from her ſon 3. He was 
lodged for the benefit of retirement and air, as was 
pretended, in a ſolitary houſe called the Kirk of Field, 
F er fornedificnce fam hone 
lace. There he was afiduouſly attended by Mary, who 
ſlept ſeveral nights in the chamber under his apartment. 
But on the gth of February, about eleven at night, ſhe 
left the Kirk of Field, in orderto be preſent at a maſque 
in the palace: about two next morning, the houſe in 
which the king lay was blown up with gun-powder, and 
his dead body was found in a neighbouring garden . 


Tux earl of Bothwell was generally confidered as 
the author of this atrocious deed 45 ; ſome ſuſpicions 


8 were 
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were entertained that the queen herſelf was no ſtran- LETTER 


ger to the crime; and the ſubſequent conduct of both, 


ſtrong preſumption of their mutual gyilt. Mary not 
only induftriouſly avoided bringing Bothwell to a le- 
gal tiral, notwithſtanding the earneſt entreaties of the 
earl of Lennox, the king's father, and the general 
voice of the nation, but allowed the man, publickly 
accuſed of the murder of ber huſband, to enjoy all the 
dignity and power, as well as all the confidence and fa- 
miliarity of a favourite ** ! She committed to him the 
government of the caftle of Edinburgh; which, with the 
offices he already poſſeſſed, gave him the command of 
the South of Scotland : ſhe contrived to be carried off 
by him, in returning from a viſit to her ſon; ſhe lived 
with him for ſome time in a ſtate of ſuppoſed violation, 
and afterwards marricd this reputed raviſher and regi- 
cide ! 


Tux particular ſteps, by which theſe events were 
brought about, are of little moment. It is of more 
importance to mark their conſequences. Such a quick 
ſucceſſion of incidents, ſo fingular, and fo deteſtable, 
filled all Europe with amazement, and threw infamy 
not only on the principal actors in the guilty ſcene, 
but alſo on the whole nation. The Scots were uni- 
verſally reproached as men void of courage, or of hu- 
manity ; as equally regardleſs of the reputation of their 
queen, and the honour of their country, in ſuffering 
ſo many atrocious deeds to paſs with umpunity v. 


Tuxsx reproaches, ſo juſtly merited, together with 
ſome attempts made by Bothwell to get the young 
prince into his power, rouſed the Scottiſh nobles from 
their lethargy. A conſiderable body of them aſſembled 
at Stirling, and entered into an affociation for the de- 
fence of the prince's perſon, and for puniſhing the 


king's 
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— 
independent of every other circumſtance, affords a A. D. 67. 
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LETTER king's murderers . The queen and Bothwell were 
a 3 thrown into the utmoſt conſternation by the news of 
A.D. 2567. this league. They were no ftrangers to the ſentiments 
of the nation with reſpect to their conduct: they fore- 
ſaw the ſtorm which was ready to burſt on their heads; 
and in order to prepare for it, Mary iflued a pro- 
clamation, requiring her ſubjects to take arms and at- 
tend her huſband by a day appointed. She publiſhed, 
at the ſame time, a fort of manifefto, in which ſhe 
endeavoured to vindicate her government from thoſe 
imputations with which it had been loaded, and em- 
eee 
the ſafety and welfare of the prince her ſon. But nei- 
therof theſe meaſures produced any confiderable effect. 
The affociated lords had affembled an army, before 
the queen and Bothwell were in any condition to face 
them. May and her hufband fled to Donbar; and as 
Bothwell had many dependants in that quarter, he ga- 
thered, inaſhorttime, ſuch ſtrength, azemboldened him 
to leave the fortreſs, and advance towards the confede- 
rates. | 


Tun two armies met at Carberry-hill, about fix 
miles from Edinburgh; and Mary ſoon became fenfi- 
dle, that her own troops, nearly equal in number ta. 
thoſe of the confederates, difapproved of her cauſe, 
and were averſe to ſpill their blood in her quarrel . 
They diſcovered no inclination to fight. She endea- 
voured to animate them: ſhe wept, ſhe threatened, 
the reproached them with cowardice ; but all in vain. 
After ſome bravadoes of Bothwell, to vindicate his in- 
nocence by fingle combat, but which he declined when 
his adverſaries offered to enter the lifts ®, Mary fav 
no reſource but that of holding a conference with Kirk- 
aldy of Grange, one of the chief of the confederates, 
and of putting herſelf, on ſome general promiſes, into 
their hands. 


Bornuz Liz 
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BornwII I, during this parley, took his laft farewel LETTER ma 
of the and fled unattended to Dunbar; where. 
finding it impoſſible tocolleR freſh forces, he fitted out . D. 2367 
a few ſmall veſſels, ſet fail for the and 
there ſubſiſted ſome time by piracy : but being purſued 
of his little fleet was taken, with ſeveral of 
ances of the king's murder, and ſuffered for the 
crime . Bothwell himſelf made his eſcape with a 
fingle ſhip towards Norway. On that coaſt he at- 
tempted to renew his piracies ; was there taken, thrown 
—— loſt his ſenſes, and died miſerably about 

ten years after, in the bottom of a dungeon, 
by his countrymen, and neglected by ſtrangers **. 


Mz AanwHiLE the queen of Scots, now in the hands 
of an enraged faction, met with fuch treatment as a 
ſovereign may naturally expect from ſubjects, who 
have their future ſecurity to provide for, as well as 
their preſent animoſity to gratify. She was conducted 
to Edinburgh, amid the inſults of the populace ; who 
her with her crunes, and held up before 
her eyes, which way ſocver ſhe turned, a ſtandard, on 
and her infant fon kneeling before it, and uttering 
theſe words: ©* Judge and revenge my cauſe, O | 
« Lord! — Mary ſhrunk with horror from ſuch 2 
ſhocking fight ; but notwithſtanding all her arguments 
and entreaties, the ſame ſtandard was held to view, and 
the ſame inſults and reproaches repeated . Under pre- 
tence that her behaviour was unfuitabletohercondition, 
and fearing the return of Bothwell, to whom ſhe ftill 
declared her attachment 5*, the confederates ſent her 
next day to the caſtle of Lochlevin, ſeated on a ſmall 
— otedad tate} and 


bun 


4 
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figned a warrant to William Douglas, the owner of it, 
to detain her a priſoner. 


No ſooner did the news of theſe events reach Eng- 
land, than Elizabeth, laying aſide all her jealouſies and 
fears, reſolved to employ her authority for alleviating 
the calamities of her unhappy kinſwoman. She in- 
ſtantly diſpatched Sir Nicholas Throgmorton into 
Scotland, with power to negociate both with the 
queen and the confederates. In his inftruftions there ap- 
pears a remarkable folicitude for Mary's liberty, and 
even for her reputation. But neither Elizabeth's 
friendſhip nor Throgmorton's zeal and abilities, were 
of much benefit to the Scottiſh queen. The confede- 
rates foreſaw that Mary, clated by the proſpect of pro- 
tection, would rcje with diſdain the overtures which 
they were about tomake her ; they therefore perempto- 
rily denied the ambaſſador acceſs to their priſoner, and 
either refuſed or eluded what propoſals he made them 
on her behalf“. 


Tux queen of Scots, in the mean time, endured all 
the hardſhips and terror of a priſon: no proſpect of li- 
berty appeared; none of her ſubjefts had either taken 
arms, or ſo much as ſolicited her relief ; and no per- 
ſon in whom ſhe could confide was admitted into her 
She was cut off from all the world. In this me- 
lancholy fituation, withoutacounſellor, without a friend 
under the preſſure of misfortune, and the apprehenñon 
of danger,it was natural for a woman to liften to almoſt 
any overtures. The confederates took advantage of her 
diftreſs and of her fears : they employed lord Lindſay, 
the fierceſt zealot of the party, to make her acquainted 
with their ſcheme; and threatened to proſecute her, 
as the principal conſpirator againft the life of her huſ- 
band and the ſafety of her ſon, if ſhe refuſed to com- 
ply with their demands 7. Mary, overpowered by 

her 
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her unhappy condition, and believing that no deed LETTERS 
which ſhe executed during her captivity could be va- 

lid, figned a refignation of the crown; in conſequence Dc e ——_ 
of which the earl of Murray 2 


under the young prince, who was proclaimed king by 
the name of James VI. 


367 


Hur, my dear Philip, I muſt make a pauſe, for 
the ſake of perſpicuity. The ſubſequent part of this 
intereſting ſtory, the continuation of the civil wars in 
France, and their riſe in the Low Countries, ſhall be 
the ſubjeR of a future Letter. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IAI 


BnrTarn, from the Flight of the Juen of ScoTs into 
ENGLAND, together with an Account of the Civil M ar: 


on the CONTINENT, to the Death of CHanLEs IX. 


1 condeſcenfion of the queen of Scots in refign- 
Ein, the crown to her ſon, and the adminiftration 
My; of retina ws doe relelions RUDD, Ol he ron 
cure her She was ſtill confined in the 
caſtle of Lochlevin. A parliament, ſummoned by 
Murray, even declared her refignation valid, and 
her impriſonment lawful, while it recognized his 
election to the office of regent ; and being a man of 
vigour and abilities, he employed himſelf ſucceſsfully in 
reducing the kingdom. 


Bur though all men ſeemed to acquieſce in Murray's 
authority, there ſtill abounded in the nation many ſe- 
cret murmurs and cabals. The duke of Chatelherault, 
who, as firſt prince of the blood, thought he had an 
undoubted right to the regency, bore no good-will to 
the new government : and the fame ſentiments were 
embraced by his numerous friends and adherents. All 
who leaned to the antient opinions in religion, were 
inclined to join this party; and the length and rigour 
of Mary's ſufferings began to move many, who had 
formerly deteſted her crimes, or blamed her impru- 
dence, to commiſerate her preſent condition 2. Ani - 
mated by theſe different motives, a body of the nobi- 

A.D. 2868. lity met at Hamilton, and concerted meaſures for ſup- 
porting the cauſe of the queen. 


Wart the Scottiſh nation was thus returning to 
ſentiments 
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{rcriments of duty and loyalty to their ſovereign, 
Mary recovered her liberty, in a manner no leſs ſur- 
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prifing to her friends, than unexpected by her ene - X. B. 2568. 


mies. She engaged, by her charms and careſſes, 
George Douglas, her keeper's brother, to affift her 
in that enterpriſe. He conveyed her in diſguiſe into 
2 ſmall boat, and himſelf rowed her aſhore. She haſ- 
tened to Hamilton; and the news of her arrival in 
that place being immediately ſpread abroad, her court 
was filled, in a few days, with a great and ſplendid 
train of nobility, accompanied by ſuch numbers of their 
retainers, as compoſed an army fix thouſand ſtrong. 
Her of the crown, which ſhe declared to 
have been extorted by fear, was pronounced illegal 
and void, by a council of the nobles and chief men of 
her party; and an affociation was formed, at the fame 
time, for the defence of her perſon and authority, 
and ſobſcribed by nine earls, nine biſhops, eighteen 
lords, beſides many gentlemen of diſtinction 3. 


EL1ZABETH, when informed of the eſcape of the 
queen of Scots, diſcovered her reſolution of perſever- 
ing in the ſame generous and friendly meaſures, which 
ſhe had hitherto purſued. She had bcen chiefly with- 
held from employing force againft the regent, by the 
fear of puſhing him to ftill greater extremities againſt 
his ſovereign; and ſhe now diſpatched Maitland of 
Lethington into Scotland, to offer her good offices, 
and the aſſiſtance of her arms to Mary +. But the 
regent made ſuch haſte to aſſemble forces, that the 
fate of Scotland was decided before any Engliſh ſuc- 
cours could arrive. Confiding in the valour of his 
troops, Murray took the field with an army far infe- 
rior to Mary's in number: and a battle was fought at 


Langfide, near Glaſgow, which proved entirely de- 
cifive in his favour, and was followed by the total dis- 


perſion of the queen's party. 
Vor. II B b 


Maxx, 


May 2. 
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been a priſoner at the mercy of her rebellious ſubjects, 


— 
A.Da1568, had ſeen a powerful army under her command, and a 


numerous train of nobles at her devotion, was now 
obliged to flee, in the utmoſt danger of her life, and 
lurk with a few attendants, iv a corner of her king- 
dom. She had beheld the engagement from a neigh- 
bouring hill ; and fo lively were her impreffions of fear 
when ſhe ſaw that army broken, on which her laſt hope 


reſted, that ſhe never cloſed her eyes till ſhe reached 


the abbey of Dundrenan, in Galloway, about four- 
ſcore Engliſh miles from the place of battle . Not 


thinking herſelf ſafe, even in that obſcure retreat, 
and ftill haunted by the horrors of a priſon, ſhe em- 


braced the raſh reſolution of retiring into England, 
and throwing herſelf on the generofity of her kinſwo- 


ELIZABETH now ſaw herſelf under the neceſſity of 
coming to ſome deciſive reſolution, with reſpect to her 


treatment of the queen of Scots; and the pleaſure of 


mortifying, while in her power, a rival whoſe beauty 
and accompliſhments ſhe envied, together with the 
cautious and intereſted counſels of Cecil, her prime 


minifter, determined her to diſregard all the motives 


of friendihip and generous ſympathy, and to regulate 
her conduct entirely by the cruel maxims of an infi- 


dious policy. In anſwer therefore to Mary's meſ- 


ſage, notifying her arrival in England, craving leave 
to viſit the queen, and claiming her protection, in con- 
ſequence of former promiſes, and profeffions of regard, 


Elizabeth artfully replied, that while the queen of 
Scots lay under the imputation of a crime ſo horrid as 
the murder of her huſband, ſhe could not, without 


bringing a ſtain on her own reputation, admit her in- 
to her preſence ; but as ſoon as ſhe had cleared herſelf 


from that "— ſhe might depend on a reception 
funable 
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ſuitable to her dignity, and ſupport proportioned to her LETTE 


neceffities ©. 


Mary was overwhelmed with ſorrow and ſurpriſe at 
ſo unexpected a manner of evading her requeſt : nor 
was her boſom a ſtranger to the feelings of indignation; 
but the diſtreſs of her condition obliged her to declare 
that ſhe would willingly juſtify herſelf to her ſiſter 
from all imputations, and chearfully fubmit her cauſe 
to the arbitration of ſo good a friend. This was the 
very point to which Elizabeth wiſhed to bring the mat- 
ter, and the great object of all her intrigues. She now 
confidered herſelf as umpire between the queen of 
Scots and her ſubjeQts, and began to act in that capa- 
city. She propoſed to appoint commiſſioners to hear 
the pleadings on both fides, and wrote to the regent 
of Scotland, to appoint proper perſons to appear before 
them in his name, and to produce what he could al- 
lege in vindication of his proceedings againſt his ſo- 


Mary, who had hitherto relied with ſome degree 
of confidence on Elizabeth's profeſſions, and who, 
when ſhe conſented to ſubmit her cauſe to that prin- 
ceſs, expected that the queen herſelf would receive 
and examine her defences*, now plainly perceived the 
amiſice of her rival, and the trap that had been laid 
for her. She therefore retracted the offer which ſhe 
had made, and which had been perverted to a purpoſe 
ſo contrary to her intention; ſhe meant to confider 
Elizabeth as an equal, for whoſe fatisfaftion ſhe was 
willing to explain any part of her conduct, that ſeemed 
liable to cenſure, not to acknowledge her as a ſuperior. 
But her own words will beſt expreſs her ſentiments on 
this ſubject. In my preſent fituation,” fays ſhe, in 
a letter to the Engliſh queen, I neither will nor can 
6 reply to the accuſations of my ſubjects. But I am 

B b 2 & ready 
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te ready of my own accord, and out of friendſhip to 


2 *© you, to ſatisfy your ſcruples, and to vindicate my 
2. D. 1568. © own conduct. My ſubjects are not my equals: nor 


6 will I, by ſubmitting my cauſe to a judicial trial, 
acknowledge them to be ſo. I fled into your arms, 
as into thoſe of my neareſt relation, and moſt per- 
* fect friend. I did you honour, as I imagined, in 
* chufing you preferably to any other prince, to be 
<«« the reſtorer of an injured queen, Was it ever 
© known that a prince was blamed for hearing in per- 
4 ſon, the complaints of thoſe who applicd to his juſ- 
tc tice, againſt the falſe accuſations of their enemies ? 
« You admitted into your preſence my baſtard brother, 
* who had been guilty of rebellion ; and you deny me 
that honour ! God forbid that I ſhould be the cauſe 
« of bringing any ftain on your reputation! I ex- 
<< pected that your manner of treating me would have 
added luſtre to ĩt. Suffer me either to implore the 
« aid of other princes, whoſe delicacy on this head 
«« will be leſs, and their reſentment of my wrongs 
« oreater ;z or let me receive from your hands that aſ- 
« fiſtance, which it becomes you more than any other 
ie prince to grant; and by that benefit bind me to your- 
4 ſelf in the indiſſoluble ties of gratitude 9.” 


Tuis letter, which ſomewhat diſconcerted her plan, 
the queen laid before the privy council; and it was 
there agreed, that Elizabeth could not, conſiſtently 
with her own honour, or with the ſafety of her govern- 
ment, either give the queen of Seots the affiſtance 
which ſhe demanded, or permit her to retire out of 


the kingdom, before the enquiry into her conduct was 


finiſhed. It was alſo agreed to remove Mary, for the 
ſake of greater ſafety, from Carlifle, where ſhe had 
taken refuge, to Bolton, a caftle of lord —_ 
the borders of Yorkſhire 0. 
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Tux reſolution of the Engliſh privy council, in re- LETTER | 


gard to Mary's s perſon, was immediately carried into 


and ſhe now felt herſelf entirely in her ri- A. D. 1568. 


val's power. Her correſpondence with her friends in 
Scotland was become more difficult: all proſpect of eſ- 
cape was entirely cut off; and though ſhe was ftill 
treated with the reſpect due to a queen, her real con- 
dition was that of a priſoner. She knew what it was 
to be deprived of liberty, and dreaded it as the worſt of 
evils, 


ELiZzABETH laid hold of this ſeaſon of terror, of 
impatience, and deſpair, to extort Mary's conſent to 
the projected trial. She was confident, ſhe faid, that 
the queen of Scots would find no difficulty in refuting 
all the calumnies of her enemies; and though her apo- 
logy ſhquld even fall ſhort of conviction, ſhe was de- 
termined to ſupport her cauſe. It was never meant, 
ſhe added, that Mary ſhould be cited to a trial on the 
accuſation of her rebellious ſubjects; but, on the con- 
trary, that they ſhould be ſummoned to appear and to 
juſtify themſelves for their conduct towards her , 


Commiſfioners were accordingly appointed by the Eng- 


liſh court for the examination of this great cauic; and 


conferences were held betwcen them and the Scottiſh 
commiſhoners, part in the name of the queen, and 
part in behalf of the king and kingdom, among whom 
was the regent, firſt at York, and afterwards at Hamp- 
ton Court. 


Dunixc the conference at York, Mary's commiſſi- 
oners appeared to triumph, as the regent had hitherto 
declined accuſing her of any participation in the guilt 
of her huſband's murder, which alone could juſtify 
the violent proceedings of her ſubjects. But the face 
af che queſtion was ſoon changed, on the renewal of 


the „„ Court, a place more imme 
b 3 2 
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diately under the eye of the Engliſh queen. Murray, 


A Qencouraged by the affurances of Elizabeth's protection, 
A. D. 2568. laid aſide his delicacy and his fears, and not only 


charged his ſovereign with conſenting to the murder 
of her huſband, but with being acceſſary to the con- 
trivance and execution of it. The fame accuſation 
was offered by the earl of Lennox ; who appearing be- 


fore the Engliſh — for 
the blood of his fon . 


Mazy, in the mean time, ſenſible of Elizabeth's 
partiality to the regent, had given inſtructions to her 
commifſfioners to break off the conference. That order 
they produced, but too late, when all their eloquence was 
become neceſſary; and theirill-timed filence was univer- 
fally aſcribed to a conſciouſneſs of their miſtreſs's guilt. 
But preſumptions were not enough for Elizabeth : ſhe 
wanted to have proofs; and in order to draw them 
with decency from the regent, ſhe commanded her 
commiffioners to teftify her indignation and diſpleaſure 
at his preſumption, in forgetting ſo far the duty of a 
fubject, as to accuſe his ſovereign of ſuch atrocious 
crimes. Murray, thus arraigned in his turn, offered 
to ſhew that his accuſations were neither falſe nor ma- 
licious ; he produced, among other evidences, in ſup- 
port of his charge, ſome ſonnets and love-letters, from 
Mary to Bothwell, partly written before, partly after 
the murder of her huſband, containing inconteftable 
proofs of her conſent to that barbarous crime, her cri- 
minal amours, and her COREUTITRES 5 in the pretended 


W 


ELIz ABZ ETRH having got into her poſſeſſion theſe 
evidences of her rival's guilt, began to treat her with 
leſs delicacy. Orders were given for removing her 
from Bolton, a place ſurrounded with catholics, to 


Tutbury in the county of Suffolk ; and as Elizabeth 
3 | . 
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entertained hopes, that the queen of Scots, depreſſed 
by her misfortunes, and ſcarce recovered from the 
ſhock of the late attack on her reputation, would be 
glad to ſecure a ſafe retreat at the expence of her gran- 
deur, ſhe promiſed to bury every thing in oblivion, 
provided Mary would agree, either to confirm her re- 
fignation of the crown, or to aſſociate her fon with 
her in the government, and let the adminiſtration re - 
main with the earl of Murray, till the young prince 
ſhould come to the years of diſcretion. But that 
high-ſpirited princeſs refuſed all treaty on ſuch terms. 
60 * ſaid ſhe, is leſs dreadful than ſuch an ig- 
cc nominious ſtep. Rather than give away with my 
© own hands, the crown which deſcended to me from 
te my anceſtors, I will part with life: but the laſt 
© words which I utter ſhall be thoſe of a queen of 
«© Scotland .“ 


Ax end being now put to the conferences, the re- 
gent returned into Scotland, and Mary was confined 
more cloſely than ever. In vain did ſhe ftill demand, 
that Elizabeth ſhould either affift her in recovering her 
authority, or permit her to retire into France, and 
make trial of the friendſhip of other princes. Senſible 
of the danger attending both theſe propoſals, Eliza- 
beth reſolved to comply with neither, but to detain 
her ſtill a priſoner; and the proofs produced of Mary's 


The queen of Scots, however, before the regent's de- 
parture, had artfully recriminated upon him and his 
party, by accufing them of having deviſed and exe- 
cuted the murder of the king ** ; and though this ac- 
cufation, which was not given 10 till after the diffolu- 
tion of the conference, was generally conſidered as a 
mere expreſſion of reſentment, Mary had behaved 
with ſo much modeſty, propriety, and even dignity, 

during her confinement, that her friends were enabled 
B b 4 on 


guilt, ſhe hoped would apologize for this rarity, 
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LETTER on plauſible grounds, to deny the reality of the crimes 
R — imputed toher; and a ſcheme was formed in both king- 
A.D. 1563. doms, to reſtore her to liberty, and replace her on 


her throne. 


Tux fatal marriage of the queen of Scots with Both- 
well, was the principal ſource of all her misfortunes. 
A divorce only could repair, in any degree, the inju- 
ries her reputation had ſuffered by that ſtep; and a 
new choice ſeemed the moſt effectual means of reco- 
vering her authority : her friends therefore looked out 
for a huſband whoſe influence would be ſufficient to 
accompliſh this defirable end. A foreign alliance was 
for many reaſons, to be avoided ; and as the duke of 
Norfolk was, without compariſon, the firſt ſubje& in 
England, and enjoyed the rare felicity of being popular 
with the moſt oppoſite factions, his marriage with the 
queen of Scots appeared fo natural, that it had oc- 
curred to ſeveral of his own friends, as well as to thoſe 
of Mary. Maitland of Lethington opened the ſcheme 
to him: he fet before that nobleman the glory of com- 
poſing the diſſentions in Scotland, and at the ſame time 
Held to view the proſpef of reaping the ſucceſſion of 
England. The duke readily cloſed with a propoſal ſo 
flattering to his ambition ; nor was Mary herſelf averſe 
to a meaſure which promiſed ſo defrable a change in 
her condition. 


Bur this ſcheme, like all thoſe formed for the relief 
of the queen of Scots, had an unfortunate iffue. 
Though the duke of Norfolk, who poſſeſſed in an emi- 
nent degree the good graces of his ſovereign, as well as 
the favour of the whole nation, had declared that Eli- 
zabeth's conſent ſhould be obtained before the conclu- 
ſion of his marriage, he had reaſon to apprehend a vio- 
tent oppoſition, from her perpetual and unrelenting 
FREY againſt her heir and rival: he e at- 
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pempted previouſly to ga gain the approbation of the moſt LETTE 


right to the ſucceſſion was generally held to be un- 
doubted, her alliance with an Engliſhman, and a zea- 
lous proteſtant, ſeemed ſo effectually to provide againſt 
all thoſe evils, which might be apprehended from her 
choice of a foreign and a popiſh prince, that the 
greater part of the peers, either directly, or tacitly 
approved of it, as a ſalutary project. Even the carl of 
Leiceſter, Elizabeth's declared favourite, ſcemed to 
enter zealoufly into Norfolk's intereſts, and wrote, 
with his own hand, a letter to Mary, ſubſcribed by 
ſeveral ather noblemen, warmly recommending the 
match 7, 


So extenfive a confederacy could not eſcape the 
vigilance of Elizabeth, and of Cecil her prime mi- 
niſter ; a man of the deepeſt penetration, and fincerely 
attached to her government. Norfolk, however, 
flattered himſelf, that the union of ſo many nobles 
would make it — for the queen to comply; 
and in 2 matter of fo much conſequence to the na- 
tion, the taking a few fteps without her knowledge 
could ſcarce, he thought, be reckoned criminal. But 
Elizabeth thought btherwiſe. Any meaſure to her 
appeared criminal, that tended fo viſibly to fave the 
reputation and increaſe the power of her rival. She 
alſo faw, that, how perfect ſoever Norfolk's alle- 
giance might be, and that of the greater part of the 
nobles who eſpouſed his cauſe, thoſe who conducted 
the intrigue, had farther and more dangerous views, 
than the relief of the queen of Scots: and ſhe dropt 
ſeveral hints to the duke, that ſhe was acquainted with 
his defigns, warning him frequently to beware on what 
pillow he repoſed his head. Certain intelligence of 
6—— 8 length given her by 

| Leiceſter, 


— 


confiderable Engliſh nobility ; and as the nation now py 
began to deſpair of the queen's marrying, and Mary's Th = 
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Leiceſter, who had perhaps countenaneed the project 


Lo With no other intention than to defeat it. The Scot- 


AD. 1369 tiſh regent, threatened with Elizabeth's diſpleaſure, 


alſo meanly betrayed the duke, put his letters into 
her hands, and furniſhed all the information in his 
power. Norfolk was committed to the Tower; ſe- 
veral other noblemen were taken into cuſtody ; and 
the queen of Scots was removed to Coventry, where 
an exceſs of vigilance and rigour . 


Tuts intrigue was no ſooner diſcovered, than an 
attempt was made for reftoring the Scottiſh queen to 
liberty by force of arms. The earls of Northumber- 
land and Weſtmoreland, two of the moſt ancient and 
powerful of the Engliſh peers, were both attached to 
the Romiſh religion, and diſcontented with the 
court, where new men, and a new ſyſtem prevailed. 
Ever fince Mary's arrival in England, they had 
warmly eſpouſed her intereſt, and had even engaged 
in ſeveral plots for her relief. They were privy to 
Norfolk's ſcheme; but the moderation and coolneſs of 
that nobleman did not ſuit their ardour and impetuo- 
fity. The liberty of the Scottiſh queen was not their 
ſole obje&: they aimed at bringing about a change 
in the religion, and a revolution in the government 
of the kingdom. For theſe purpoſes they had foli- 
cited the aid of the king of Spain, the avowed patron 
of popery, and the natural enemy of Elizabeth. 
Glad of an opportunity of diſturbing the tranquility 
of England, Philip ordered the duke of Alva, go- 
vernor of the Low Countries, to enco the two 
earls in their projected rebellion, by a promiſe of 
money and troops **. But Elizabeth fortunately got 
intelligence of their defign, before they were ready 
to take the field; and though they immediately ai- 


ated 
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were obliged to diſperſe themſelves without ftriking a 
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afted with fo much prudence and vigour, that they LETTER 
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blow. The common people retired to their houſes, A. D. 2565. 


the leaders fled into Scotland. 


EL1zABETH was ſo well pleaſed with the duke of 
Norfolk's behaviour, during this inſurrection, that 
ſhe releaſed him from the Tower, and allowed him to 
live, though under ſome ſhew of confinement, in his 
own houſe. But the queen of Scots, with whom he 
promiſed to hold no farther correſpondence, was only 
more ſtrictly guarded ; and Elizabeth, ſenſible of the 
danger of detaining her any longer in England, re- 
folved to give up Mary into the hands of the 
whoſe ſecurity, no leſs than the Engliſh queen's, de- 
pended on preventing her from aſcending the throne. 
The negociation for this purpoſe had been carried 
ſome length, when it was diſcovered by the vigilance 
of Leſley, biſhop of Roſs; who, together with the 
French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors, remonſtrated againft 
the infamy of ſuch a tranſaction. A delay was by 
that means procured ; and the ſudden death of the re- 
gent, who was ſhot, in revenge of a private injury, 
by a gentleman of the name of Hamilton, prevented 
the revival of the project. 


On the death of the earl of Murray, who was a 
man of vigor and abilities, but of an auftere and una- 
miable character, Scotland relapſed into a ftate of 
anarchy. The queen's party ſeemed for a time to 

i: but at length through the interpoſition of 
1zabeth, who accompanied her recommendation 
with an armed force, the earl of Lennox, the king's 
grandfather, was elected regent; and Mary, after 
being amuſed, during ten months, by a deceitful ne- 
and the hopes of liberty, found herſelf 
under ſtricter cuſtody than ever, and without any 


hopes 


A. D. 1570. 


. 
* D. 1570. 
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we muſt leave her for a while, and take a view of the 
civil wars on the continent ; 1 


concerned both the Britiſh queens, 


ELi2ABETH was ſenſible, that, as the head of the 
proteſtant party, her ſafety in a great meaſure de- 
on the commotions in France and the Low 
Countries: ſhe therefore contributed, as we have 
ſeen, both ſecretly and openly, to enable and encou- 
rage the reformers to ſupport the ſtruggle, while ſhe 
watched the motions of the catholics with a jealous 
eye; and an event happened about this time, which 
increaſed her vigilance. Pope Pius V. after having 
endeavoured in vain to conciliate, by gentle means, 
the friendſhip of Elizabeth, ifſued a bull of excom- 
munication againſt her ; deprived her of all title to 
the crown, and abſolved her ſubjects from their oath 
of allegiance. This bull, which had no doubt been 
fulminated at the inftigation of the catholic princes, 
was affixed to the gates of the biſhop of London's pa- 
lace, by John Felton; who, ſcorning either to flee or 
deny the fact, was ſeized, condemned, and executed. 
He not only ſuffered with conſtancy, but ſeemed to 
confider death, in ſuch a cauſe, as a triumph. 


Trvs rouſed by the violent ſpirit of popery, Eli- 
who had never been remiſs, fixed her eye 

more ſteadily on the religious wars in France and the 
Low Countries. The league formed at Bayonne, as has 
been already noticed, for the extermination ** of the 
proteſtants, had not been concluded fo ſecretly, but in- 
telli of it had reached Conde, Coligni, and 
other leaders of that party in France. Finding 
the meaſures of the court correſpond with their ſuſ- 
picions, they determined to prevent the cruel perfidy 
cf their enemies, and to ſtrike a blow before the ca- 


ble, 
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tholics were aware of the danger. In conſequence of LETTER 


this reſolution, they formed the bold defign of ſur- 
priſing the king and queen-mother, who were living 
in ſecurity, at Monceaux in Brie; and had not the 
court received ſome accidental information of the 
conſpiracy, which induced them to remove to Meaux, 
and alſo been by a body of Swiſs, who came 
haſtily to their relief, and conducted them with great 
intrepidity to Paris, they muſt have fallen, without 
reſiſtance, into the hands of the Hugonots. 


A BATTLE was ſoon after fought in the plains of St. 
Denis; where, though the old conſtable Montmo- 
rency, the general of the catholics, was flain, the 
Hugonots were defeated, by reaſon of the inferiority 
of their number. Conde however, ſtill undiſmayed, 
collected his broken troops; and receiving a ftrong 
reinforcement from the German proteſtants, appear- 
ed again in the field. With this new army he tra- 
verſed great part of the kingdom; and at laſt laying 
fiege to Chartres, a place of much importance, 
obliged the court to agree to an accommodation *. 


Tuis peace, being but a temporary expedient, and 
fincere on neither fide, was of ſhort duration. The 
queen-mother, deceitful in all her negociations, had 
formed a plot for ſeizing Conde and Coligni. They 
received intelligence of their danger, fled to Rochelle, 
and ſummoned their partizans to their affiftance. 
Thither the Hugonots reſorted in great numbers, and 
the civil war was renewed with greater fury than 
ever. The duke of Anjou, brother to the king, 
commanded the catholics ; and gained, under the 
direction of the marechal de Tavannes, the famous 
battle of Jarnac, in which the prince of Conde was 
killed 7. | a 

| Bur 
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22 Zur this defeat, though accompanied with the loſs 
oc ſo great a leader, did not break the ſpirit of the 
4. D. 1569, Hugonots, Coligni, whoſe courage was ſuperior 


to all difficulties, ſtill ſupported the cauſe ; and 


having placed at the head of the party the prince of 


Navarre, only fixteen years of age, and the young 
prince of Conde, to both of whom he afted as a fa- 
ther, he encouraged the proteſtants rather to periſh 
bravely in the field, than by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. Their ardour was not inferior to his own; 
and being ſtrengthened by a new reinforcement of 
Germans, he obliged the duke of Anjou to retreat, 
and laid fiege to Poitiers . 


As the eyes of all France were fixed on this enter- 
priſe, the duke of Guiſe, emulous of the renown 
which his father had acquired by the defence of 
Metz, threw himſelf into Poitiers, and ſo animated 
the garriſon by his valour and conduct, that Co- 
ligni was obliged to raiſe the fiege, after lofing four 
thouſand men . Such was the riſe of the reputation 


of the ſecond duke of Guiſe, whom we ſhall after- 


wards ſee attain fo unrivalled an height of fame and 
grandeur, and whoſe ambition engaged him in ſchemes 
ſo deſtructive to the authority of his ſovereign, and 
the repole of his native country. 


EL1zABETH, ever watchful of the civil commotions 
in France, was by no means pleaſed with this revival 
of the power of the houſe of Guiſe ; and being anxi- 
ous for the fate of the proteſtants, whoſe intereſts 
were connected with her own, the ſent them ſecretly 
a fum of money, beſides artillery and ammunition . 
She alſo permitted Henry Champernon to levy and 
tranſport over to France, a regiment of gentlemen 
volunteers. Meanwhile Coligni, conſtrained by 
the impatience of his troops, and the difficulty of 

| ſub- 
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ſubſiſting them, fought with the duke of Anjou and 
the marechal de Tavannes, the battle of Moncon- 
tour, in which he was wounded and defeated **, 


Tux court of France, elated with this victory, 
vainly flattered themſelves, that the power of the 
Hugonots was finally annihilated, and neglected to 
make any further preparations againſt an enemy 
no longer thought capable of reſiſtance. What was 
then their ſurpriſe to hear, that Coligni, ſtill undiſ- 
mayed, had appeared in another quarter of the king- 
dom; had inſpired the young princes, whom he go- 
verned, with equal conftancy ; had afſembled an ar- 
my, taken the field, and was ftrong enough to befiege 
Paris The public finances, diminiſhed by the con- 
tinued diſorders, and waſted by ſo many fruitleſs wars, 
could not bear the charge of a new armament : the 
king was therefore obliged, notwithſtanding his vio- 
lent animoſity againſt the Hugonots, to enter into a 

iation with them; to grant them a pardon for 
all paſt offences; to declare them capable of all offices, 
both civil and military; to renew the edicts for liber- 
ty of conſcience; and cede to them for two years, 
places of refuge, and pledges of their ſecurity, 
Rochelle, La Charité, Montauban, and Coignac 3. 
The firſt of theſe cities kept the ſea open for receiving 
ſaccours from England, in caſe of a new war; the ſe- 
cond preſerved the paſſage of the Loire; the third 
was on the frontiers of Languedoc and Querci; and 
the fourth opened a paſlage into Angoumois, where 
the Hugonots had greater ſtrength than in any other 
Province, 


Tavs an end was ſcemingly put to the civil wars 


in France. But Charles was in no degree reconciled 


to his rebellious ſubjects: and this accommodation, 


kke all the foregoing, was employed as a ſnare, by 
which 
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into execution that project, which had been formed 


—— 
A.D. :;7t. for the deftruftion of the proteſtauts. The leaders of 


the Hugonots were invited to Paris, and loaded with 
favours ; and, in order to lull the party into yet greater 
ſecurity, Charles not only declared, that, convinced 
of the impoſſibility of forcing men's conſciences, he 
was determined to allow every one the free exerciſe of 
his religion, but affected to enter into cloſe connexions 
with Elizabeth n. Propoſalsof marriage were made her 
with the duke of Anjou; a prince whoſe youth, beau- 
ty, and valour, qualities to which the queen never ap- 
peared inſenfible, it was hoped, would ſerve for ſome 
time to amuſe the court of England. 


Er12ABETH, whoſe artful politics never triumph- 
ed ſo much as in thoſe contrivances which were con- 
nefted with her coquetry, immediately founded on 
this offer the project of deceiving the court of France. 
Negociations, equally infincere on both fides, were 
accordingly entered into with regard to the marriage, 
and broke off under various pretences. Both courts, 
however, ſucceeded in their ſchemes. Charles's arti- 
fices, or rather thoſe of the queen-mother, impoſed 
on Elizabeth, and blinded the Hugonots ; and the 
proſpe& of that princeſs's marriage, and of an alli- 
ance between France and England, diſcouraged the 
partizans of the queen of Scots, ſo ready at all times 
to diſturb the repoſe of the kingdom 


EL1zABETH had alſo other motives for her diſſimu- 
lation. The violent authority eftabliſhed by Philip 
in the Low Countries, made her defirous of fortifying 
herſelf even with the ſhadow of a new confederacy. 
Not fatisfied with having reduced to their former ſtate 
of obedience the revolted Flemings, whom his bar- 
barous perſecutions had rouſed to arms, that bigotted 

and 
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and tyrannic prince determined to make the late po- LETTER 
pular diſorders a pretence for entirely aboliſhing their ile, 


privileges, and ruling them thenceforth with an arbi- 
trary ſway. | 


Tux duke of Alva, a fit inftrument in the hands of 
ſuch a deſpot, was employed by Philip to carry this 
violent defign into execution; and he conducted into 
the Low Countries, in 1569, a powerful body of 
Spaniſh and Italian veterans. The appenrance of 
ſuch an army, with the inexorable and vindiftive 
character of their leader, ſtruck the Flemings with 
terror and conſternation. Their apprehenfions were 
bet too juſt. The privileges of the provinces were 
openly and expreſsly aboliſhed by an ediQ ; arbitrary 
and fanguinary tribunals were erected; the counts 
Egmont and Horn, notwithſtanding their great merit 
and paſt ſervices in war, and though they had been 
chiefly inftrumental in quelling the late revolt, were 
brought to the ſcaffold ; multitudes were daily deli- 
vered over to the executioner ; and nothing was heard 
of but ſeizure, confiſcation, impriſonment, torture, 
and death. 


ME anwHniLle William of Naſſau, prince of O- 
range, ſurnamed the Silent, whoſe eſtate had been 
confiſcated, was raifing an army of proteſtaats in 
Germany, in order to attempt the relicf of his coun- 
try: and he entered the Netherlands in 156g, at the 
head of twenty-eight thouſand men, and offered battle 
to the duke of Alva. But that prudent general, ſen- 
fible of the importance of delay, declined the challenge; 
and the Spaniards being in poſſeſſion of all the fortifi- 
ed towns, the prince was obliged, from want of 
money, to diſband his army, after having tuftained 
ſome conſiderable loſſes, and without being able to ef- 
fe& any thing of importance 
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ALyv A's good fortune only increaſed his infolence 
and cruelty. After entering Bruſſels in triumph, be 
ordered diligent ſearch to be made after all who had 
been aiding to the prince of Orange, and put them to 
death by various tortures. He next commanded cita- 
dels to be built in all the principal towns, in order to 
over- awe the inhabitants; and in that of Antwerp he 
cauſed his own ftatue to be erected, in the attitude of 
treading on the necks of two ſmaller ſtatues, repreſent- 
ing the two eſtates of the Low Countries 7. Not 
fatisfied with enflaving and inſulting a free people, he 
proceeded to pillage them with a rapacity altogether 
ruinous : he demanded the hundredth penny out of all 
immovable goods, to ſupply his preſent exigences; and 
for the future, the twentieth penny annually out of all 
immovable, and the tenth out of all movable goods, 
to be levied on every ſale. They refuſed to ſub- 
mit to ſo opprefhive a tax: Alva had recourſe to his 
uſual ſcverities ; and the Flemings ſeemed in danger 
of being reduced to the moſt abject ſtate of wretched- 
neſs, while the courts of France and England were 
amuſing each other with a marriage - treaeyx. 


ELIZABETH, however, was never inattentive to 
the affairs of the Low Countries. She was equal- 
ly diſpleaſed to ſee the progreſs of the ſcheme laid 
for the extermination of the proteſtants, and to 
obſerve the erection of ſo great a military power in 
her immediate neighbourhood ; and hence, as al- 
ready obſerved, ſhe endeavoured toguard herſelf againft 
the ambition of Philip by the appearance of an alli- 
ance with France. But her danger from the Low 
Countries was greater than ſhe was aware of. 


Tux queen of Scots, thinking herſelf abandoned by 
the court of France, had applied for protection to that 
of Spain; and Philip, whoſe dark and thoughtful 
mind delighted in the myſtery of intrigue, had held 

for 
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for ſome time a ſecret correſpondence with Mary, by T 
means of the biſhop of Roſs, her ambaſſador at the ua 
Engliſh court, and had ſupplied both herſelf and her 
adherents in Scotland with nioney. Art length a 
ſcheme for reſcuing Mary, and ſubverting the Eng- 
liſh g „was concetted by the biſhop, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, and Rodolphi, a Florentine 
merchant; who had refided long in London, and ated 
privately as an agent for the pope. Their plan was, 
that the duke of Alva ſhould land ten thouſand men in 
the neighbdurhood of London; that the duke of Nor- 
folk, whom they had drawn into their meaſures, and 
who, notwithſtanding his promiſe to Elizabeth, had re- 
newed his engagements with the queen of Scots, ſnould 
Join the Spaniards with all his friends, together with 
the Engliſh catholics, and malcontents ; that they 
ſhould march in a body to the capital, and oblige 
the queen to ſubmit to what conditions they ſhould 
think fit to impoſe 3*, 

Bur the nation was de!ivertd from this danger by the 
ſuſpicious temper of one of Norfolk's ſervants ; who 
being entruſted with a bag of money under the deno- 
mination of filver, concluded it to be gold from its 
weight, and carried it to ſecretary Cecil, now lord Bur- 
leigh, whoſe penetratinggenius ſoon brought the whole 
confpiracy to light. The duke, betrayed by his other ſer - 
vants, who had been privy to the plot, was ſeized, con- 
victed of high treaſon, condemned, and executed. Ro- 
dolphi then on his journey to Bruſſels, eſcaped the armof 4 b. 18723 
vengeance; ihe biſhop of Roſs was committed to the 
Tower; the Spaniſh ambaſſador was commanded to leave 
England ; and the earl of Northumberland, being deli- 
vered up to Elizabeth about this time by the regent 
of Scotland, was brought to the ſcaffold for his ſhare 
in the former rebellion 39, 


Tux queen of Scots, who had been either the im- 
| Cca mediate 
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LETTER mediate or remote cauſe of all theſe diſturbances, was 


kept under a ſtricter guard than formerly; the num- 


A. D. 2572+ ber of her domeſtics was abridged, and no perſon per- 


mitted to ſee her, but in the preſence of her keepers. 
The Engliſh parliament was even fo enraged againſt 
her, that the commons made a direct application for 
her inflant trial and execution. But though Eli- 
zabeth durſt not as yet carry matters to ſuch extre- 
mi ty againſt Mary, the reſtleſs ſpirit of that princeſs, 
and her cloſe connections with Spain, made the queen 
reſolve to act without diſguite or ambiguity in the af- 
fairs of Scotland ©, 


Tu Ar kingdom was till in a ſtate of anarchy. The 
caſtle of Edinburgh, commanded by Kirkaldy of 
Grange, had declared for Mary ; and the lords of her 
party, encouraged by this circumſtance, had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the capital, and carried on a vigorous war 
againſt the regent. By a ſudden and unexpected in- 
road, they ſcized that nobleman at Stirling, and flew 
him in revenge of former injuries. They were, how- 
ever, overpowered by a detachment from the caftle, 
and an inſurrection of the townſmen, The earl of 
Marre was choſen regent in the room of Lennox, and 
found the ſame difficulties to encounter in the govern- 
ment of that divided kingdom ; he was therefore glad 
to accept of the mediation of the French and Engliſh 
ambaſſadors, aud to conclude, on equal terms, a truce 
with the queen's party. He was a man of a free and 
generous ſpirit ; and finding it impoſſible to accommo- 
date matters between the parties, or maintain his own 
authority, without ſubmitting to a dependence on 
F.ngland, he died of melancholy, occaſioneby the diſ- 
trated ftate of his country. Marre was ſucceeded in 


the regency by Morton, who had ſecredy taken all 
his meaſures in concert with Elizabeth; and as ſhe was 


now determined to exert herſelf effectually in ſupport 
| a 
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of the king's party, ſhe ordered Sir William Drury, 
of Berwick, to march with ſome troops and 
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artillery to Edinburgh, and to befiege the caſtle. A.D. 2572. 


Kirkaldy after a gallant defence of thirty - chree days, 
againſt all the efforts of the Scotch and Engliſh armies, 
who on their attacks with courage, and with 
emulation, was obliged to ſurrender, by reaſon of a mu- 
tiny in the garrifon. He was delivered into the hands 
of his countrymen, by Elizabeth's order, expreſſly con- 
trary to his capitulation with Drury, and condemned 
by Morton to be hanged at the Croſs of Edinburgh. 
Maitland, who had taken part with Kirkaldy, and 
could not expect to be treated more favourably, pre- 
vented the ignominy of a public execution by a volun- 
tary death. © He ended his days,” ſays Melvil, © after 
ce the old Roman faſhion ;”” and Scotland ſubmitting 
entirely to the regent's authority, gave no further in- 
quietude, for many years, to the Engliſh queen #*, 


Tu events that happened in France, were not ſo 
agreeable to the intereſts or inclinations of Elizabeth. 
After the negociation for a marriage between the 

n and the duke of Anjou, was finally broke off, 

a defenſive alliance had been concluded between the 
two crowns, Charles conſidered this treaty, not only 
as the beſt artifice for blinding the proteſtants, againſt 
whom the conſpiracy was now almoſt ripe for execu- 
tion, but alſo as a good precaution againſt the danger 
ous conſequences to which that atrocious meaſure 
might expoſe him : Elizabeth, who, notwithftanding 
her penetration and experience, was the dupe of that 
prince's hypocriſy, regarded it as an invincible bar- 
rier to her throne, and as one of the chief pillars of 
che ſecurity of the proteſtant cauſe . Even the 
leaders of the Hugonots, though ſo often deccived, 
gave credit to the treacherous promites and profeſſions 
of the French court; and Charlcs, in order to com - 
Cc3 | plete 
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plete that fatal confidence, into which he had lulled 


AD. n. Margaret in marriage to the young king of Navarre. 


Col io, the prince of Conde, and all the moſt con- 
ſiderable men of the proteſtant party, went chearfully 
to Paris, in order to aſſiſt at the celebration of thoſe 
nuptials, which, it was hoped, would finally appeaſe 
the religious animoſities, The admiral was wounded 
by a ſhot from a window, a few days after the marri- 
age z yet the court ftill found means to quiet the ſuſpi- 
cions of the Hugonots, till the eve of St. Bartholomew, 
when a maſſacre was commenced, to which there is no- 
thing parallel in the hiſtory of mankind, either for the 
diffimulation that led to it, or the cruelty and barbarity 
with which it was put in execution. The proteſtants, 
as a body, were devoted to deſtruction; the king of 
Navarre and the prince of Conde only being excepted 
from the general doom, and that on condition they 
ſhould change their religion. Charles in perſon led 
the way to this butchery, which was chiefly conducted 
by the duke of Guiſe : the guards had been ordered to 
be under arms; the ringing of a bell was the fignal, 
and the catholic citizens, though unprepared for ſuch 
a ſcene, zealouſly ſeconded the fury of the ſoldiery, 
imbruing their hands, without remorſe, in the blood 
of their neighbours, of their companions, and even of 
their relations. Perſons of every condition, age, and 
ſex, ſuſpected of adhering to the reformed opinions, 
were involved in one undiſtinguiſned ruin. About 
five hundred gentlemen and men of rank, among 
whom were the admiral, and many of the leaders of 
the party, were murdered in Paris alone; and near ten 
thouſand perſons of inferior — The fame 
barbarous orders were ſent to all the provinces ; and a 


like carnage enſued in Rouen, Lyons, and ſeveral other 


cities. Sixty thouſand proteftants are ſuppoſed to 
| bave 
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have been butchered in different parts of the king- 
dom . 


As an apology for this barbarous perfidy, Charles 
that a conſpiracy of the Hugonots to ſeize 
his perſon had been ſuddenly detected; and that he 
had been neceffitated, for his own ſafety, to proceed 
to extremities againſt them. The parliament accord- 
ingly ordered an annual proceſſion, on St. Bartholo- 
mew's day, in commemoration of the deliverance of the 
kingdom; and a medal was ſtruck, in honour of the 
ſame event, with this inſcription, (which ſeems to bear 
a further meaning) on one fide, accompanied with the 
royal arms: PIiETAS excitavit JUSTITIAM ; © PieTY 
cc rouſed JusTice.” On the other fide Charles is 
ſeated on a throne, with the ſword of Juſtice in his 
right hand, and the balance in his left, with a group 
of heads under his feet, furrounded by theſe words : 
Virtus in Rebelles ; ** Courage in puniſhing Rebels ++,” 


Ar Rome, and in Spain, the maſſacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, which no popiſh writer of the preſent age 
mentions without deteftation, was the ſubject of pub- 
lic rejoicings, and folemn thanks were returned to God 
for its ſucceſs. Among the proteſtants, it excited in- 
credible horror; a ſtriking picture of which is drawn 
by Fenelon, the French ambaſſador at the court of 
England, in his account of his firſt audience after that 
barbarous tranſaction. A gloomy ſorrow,” ſays he, 
* fat on every face; filence, as in the dead of night, 
ce reigned through all rhe chambers of the royal apart- 
cc ment; the ladies and courtiers, clad in deep mourn- 
<< ing, were ranged on each fide, and as I paſſed 
ce through them, not one beſtowed on me a favourable 
look, or made the leaſt return to my falutes .“ 


Tus nobility and gentry of England were rouſed to 
Cc4 ſuch 
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of the French court, that they offered to levy an army 


A D. :572. of twenty-two thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe; 


to tranſport them into France, and to maintain them for 
fix months at their own expence. But Elizabeth, cau- 
tious in all her meaſures, moderated the zeal of her 
ſubjects. She was ſenfible of the dangerous fituation 
in which ſhe now ſtood, as the head and protectreſs of 
the proteſtants. and feared to inflame further the quar- 

rel between the two religions by a hazardous cruſade ; 
ſhe therefore judged it prudent, not only to refuſe her 
conſent to the projected invaſion, but to liſten to the 
profeſſions of friendſhip ſtill made her by the French 
monarch. Meantime ſhe prepared herſelf againſt 
that attack, which ſcemed to threaten her from the 
combined power and violence of Charles and Philip, 
two princes nearly allied in perſidy and barbarity, as 
well as in bigotry, and whoſe machinations ſhe had rea- 
ſon to dread, as ſoon as they had quelled their domeſtic 
commotions. She fortified Portſmouth ; put her fleet 
in order; exerciſed her militiaz and renewed her al- 
liance with the German princes, no leſs alarmed than 
herſelf at the treacherous and ſanguinary meafures fo 
aniverſally embraced by the catholics . 


Bur Elizabeth's greateſt ſecurity againſt the . 
of thoſe princes was the obſtinate reſiſtance made 
by the proteſtants in France and the Low Coun- 
tries. The maſſacre, inſtead of aanihilating the Hu- 
gonots, only rendered them more formidable. Ani- 
mated by the moſt violent ſpirit of fanaticiſm, ven- 
geance and deſpair, they aſſembled in large bodies, or 
crowded into the cities and fortreſſes in the poſſeſſion of 
their party; and fading that they could repoſe no 
faith in capitulations, and expect no clemency from 
the court, they determined to defend themſelves to the 
laſt extremity, Sancerre, after ope of the moſt gallant 
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defences recorded in hiſtory, was obliged to ſurrender, 
but the befieged obtained liberty of conſcience. Ro- 
chelle, before which in a manner was aſſembled the 
whole force of France, ſuſtained a fiege of eight 
months; during which the citizens repelled nine ge- 
neral and twenty particular affaults, and obliged the 
duke of Anjou, who conducted the attack, to grant 
them an advantageous peace, after the loſs of twenty - 
four thouſand men . Thus ended the fourth civil 
war, by a treaty which the court did not intend to ob- 
ſerve, and to which the proteſtants never truſted. 


Tux miſeries of France increaſed every day. 
Charles grew jealous of his brothers, and many of the 
moſt confiderahle men among the catholics, diſpleaſed 
with the meaſures of the court, favoured the progreſs 
of the Hugonots : all things relapſed into confuſion. 
Jn the midft of theſe diforders died Charles IX. who 
inſtead of repenting of his violent councils, called 
aloud for new ſeverities, even in the agonies of death **, 
Though the author of ſo many atrocious crimes, he 
was only twenty-four years of age; and that unuſual 
mixture of ferocity and diffimulation, which diftin- 
guiſhed his character, threatened ſtill greater miſchicfs 
both to his native country and to Europe. As he left 
no male iſſue, he was ſucceeded in the throne of France 
by his brother, the duke of Anjou, lately elected king 
of Poland. —But before we carry further the civil wars 
of that kingdom, or reſume the hiſtory of thoſe of 
the Low Countries, I muſt turn your eye back to the 


affairs of the empire, Spain, Italy, and Turkey. 
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GERMANY, from the Reſignation of CHARLES V. te 
the Death of MAXINILIAN II. with ſome Account of 


the Affairs of Syain, ITALY, and TURKEY, during 
that Periad. 


(ES V. my dear Philip, as you have al- 
ready ſeen, was ſucceeded in the imperial throne 


dy his brother Ferdinand I. the beginning of whoſe 


reign was diſtinguiſhed by the diet of Ratiſbon, which 
confirmed the peace of religion, by reconciling the 
houſe of Heſſe to that of Naſſau *. 


Prius IV. who was raiſed to the papacy in 1560, leſs 
obſtinate than his predeceſſor, confirmed the imperial 
dignity to Ferdinand. He alſo iſſued a bull for re-af- 
ſembling the council of Trent, the moſt remarkable 
occurrence under the reign of this emperor. 


On the publication of that bull, the proteſtant 
princes aſſembled at Naumburg in Saxony, and came to 
a reſolution of adhering to the Confeſſion of Augſburg, 
whatever ſhould be determined in the council of Trent. 
Meanwhile Ferdinand iſſued orders for convoking a 
diet at Frankfort, where he managed matters with fo 
much addreſs, that his fon Maximilian, already pro- 
moted to the throne of Bohemia, was elected king of 
the Romans, with the unanimous conſent of the Ger- 
manic body. The emperor alſo endeavoured on this 
occaſion, to perſuade the proteſtants to ſubmit to the 
general council, but in vain : they continued unſhaken 
in their reſolution; demanding a free council, in 


which 
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which the pope ſhould not be both judge and party, and 
where they might deliberate with freedom upon the 


they maintained, had no right to convoke ſuch an aſ- 
ſembly, that being the prerogative of the emperor 
alone, to whom, as their ſovereign, they were at all 


times willing to explain themſelves on any ſubject, 
either civil or religious 2. 


FinpinG the proteſtants obſtinate in denying the 
authority of the council, Ferdinand reſolved to purtue 
another method of uniting them to the church. For 
this purpoſe, he preſented a remonſtrance to the fathers 
of that aſſembly, exhorting them to undertake a refor- 
mation of manners among the ecclefiaſtics, in order to 
remove thoſe abuſes, of which the proteſtants fo juſtly 

complained. But the pope, affirming that ſuch a re · 
formation was his peculiar province, would not allow 
the council to take cognizance of the ſubject. The 
emperor was alſo diſappointed in a demand which he 
made, that the council would permit the communion 
in both kinds, among the laity, and the marriage of 
priefts in the imperial dominions. His holineſs would 


conſent to neither of theſe requeſts ; though many of 
the catholic doors judged ſuch a condeſcenſion neceſ- 


fary, in order to facilitate a reconciliation between the 
dwo religions i, 


Tuis famous council, which had been fo often ſuſ- 
pended and renewed, and which proved the laſt afſem- 
bly of the kind, was finally diſſolved in December 
1563. Its decrees, like thoſe of all other general coun- 
cils, were calculated to exalt the church above the ci- 


vil power; but being little ſuited to the ſpirit of the 


times, they were rejected by ſome catholic princes, 
coldly received by others, and deſervedly turned into 
ridicule by the reformers . The declared object oi 


3 . t. 
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1 the council of Trent, ia this meeting, was the reforma- 
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tion of the church, by 2 only a reconcilia- 


— 
A. D. 2563. tion with the proteſtants could have been effected; 


but, inſtead of confining itſelf to theological errors, or 
attempting to eradicate eccleſiaſtical abuſes, it ex- 
tended its deliberations to the reformation of princes, 
and compoſed thirteen articles for exalting the prieſt- 
hood at the expence of the royal prerogative 5, 


Soox after the diſſolution of the council of Treat, 


A D. 2566. died Ferdinand I. He was ſucceeded in the empire by 


&is ſon Maximilian II. who was obliged to begin his 
reign with a war againſt the Turks. Solyman I. 


whoſe valour and ambition had been ſo long terrible to 
Chriſtendom, though now unfit for the ficld, continued 
to make war by his generals. He had even projected. 
it is ſaid, the conqueſt of the German empire. Tran- 
filvania furniſhed him with a pretext for taking arms. 
John Sigiſmund, prince of that country, had aſſumed 
the title of king of Hungary, which his mother had re+ 
as we have ſeen, for ſome poſſeſſions in Silefia, 
and puthimſelf under the protection of the Sultan. Max- 
imilian immediately ſent an army againſt Sigiſmund, un- 
der the command of Lazarus Schuendi, who took To- 
kay, and would ſoon have reduced all Tranfilvania, had 
not Solyman diſpatched an ambaſſador to the imperial 
court, in behalf of his vaſſal, by which means matters 
were ſeemingly accommodated . 


THe ſultan, however, had not laid afide his ambi- 
tious projects, nor happily the emperor his ſuſpicions, 
While Maximilian convoked à diet at Augſburg, for 
regulating the Jomeſtic affairs of the empire, and ſe- 
curing it againſt the Turks, Solyman ſent a fleet and 
army to reduce the ifland of Malta, whence he hoped 
to drive the knights of St. John, whom he had for- 
merly expelled from Rhodes, and who ſtill continued, 

Ac 
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according to the principles of their order, to annoy the LETTFR 


infidels. But the rock of Malta proved fatal to Soly- 
man's glory. His general, Muſtapha, after a fiege of 
almoſt five months, and the loſs of twenty-four thou- 
ſand men, was obliged to abandon the enterpriſe. La 
Valette, grand maſter of the order, and the whole body 
of knights, fignalized themſelves wonderfully on this 
occaſion; but as the Turks were continua!!y reinforced, 

he muſt at laſt have been obliged to ſurrender the iNand, 


if Don Garcia, governor of Sicily, had not come to 
its relief with twelve thouſand men 7. 


SOLYMAN, in revenge of this diſappointment and 
diſgrace, the greateſt his arms had ever ſuffered, re- 
duced the ifland of Scio ; ravaged the coaſts of Italy; 
andinvading Hungary in perſon, with a powerful army, 
laid fiege to Zighet. This city is ſtrongly ſituated in a 
marſh, about fifteen miles to the north of the Drave, 
on the frontiers of Sclavonia, and was then the bul- 
wark of Stiria againſt the Turks. It had a garriſon of 
two thouſand three hundred men, under the brave 
count Zerini, who defended it long, with incredible 
valour, againſt the whole force of Solyman, while 
Maximilian lay in the neighbourhood, with an army 
not inferior to that of the befiegers, without daring 
to attempt its relief. At length, all the works being 
deſtroyed, and the caſtle ſet on fire by the enemy, 
Zerini ſallied out, at the head of three hundred chofen 


men, and died gallantly with his ſword in his hand *, 


Dunix c the ſiege of Zighet, before which the Turks 
loft upwards of thirty thouſand men, Solyman expired 
in the ſeventy-fixth year of his age ; but the empe- 
ror being unacquainted with this circumſtance, which 
was kept ſecret till the reduction of the place, no 
ſooner heard of the fate of Zerini, than he retired to- 
wards the frontiers .of Auftria, Solyman was ſuc- 
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ceeded ir the Ottoman throne byhis ſon, Selim II. who 


began his reign with concluding a truce of twelve 
years with Maximilian 9, 


In conſequence of this truce, and the pacific diſpo- 
fition of the emperor, Germany long enjoyed repoſe; 
while all the neighbouring nations were diſquĩeted by 
wars, either foreign or domeſtic. Selim, in the mean- 
time, was not idle, After attempting, but without 
ſacceſs, the conqueſt of Perſia, he turned his arms 

gainſt the iſland of Cyprus, which at that time be- 
longed to the republic of Venice. 


Taz pope and the king of Spain, on the firſt ru- 


mour of this invaſion, had entered into a league with 


the Venetians for the defence of Cyprus: but Nicoſia, 
the capital, was taken by ftorm, before the arrival of 
the allied fleet; and the commanders being afterwards 
divided in their councils, no attempt was made for the 
relief of the Cipriots. Meanwhile the Turks, daily 
reinforced with freſh troops, had reduced all the iſland, 
except Famagoſta. That city, after a moſt gallant 
and obſtinate reſiſtance, was obliged to capitulate z 


and Muſtapha, the Turkiſh general, neither re- 


ſpecting courage in an enemy, nor the faith of trea- 


ties, ordered Bragadino, the governor, to be flayed 


alive, and the companions of his nn 
butchered, or chained to the oar **. This 


is faid to have coſt the Turks an bende e 
lives. 


Tux fate of Cyprus alarmed the Chriſtian 
at the ſame time that it inflamed their * 
Charles IX. however excuſed himſelf on account of the 


diſtracted ſtate of his kingdom, from entering into the 
league againſtthe Turks; theemperor pleaded histruce; 


and the German princes were in general too much inter- 


eſted 
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eſted in the ifſue of the religious wars, in France and LET ER 


the Low Countries, to enlift themſelves under the ban- 


LXIV. 


a Ak L—— 
ner of the croſs. But Philip II. whoſe Italian domi- A. D. 187. 


nions were in danger, entered warmly into the cauſe, 
and e to bear half the expence of the armament. 
The Venetians fortiſied their city, and augmented 
their fleet. Pope Pius V. who was the ſoul of the en- 
terpriſe, ſent twelve gallies under the command of 
Mark Antony Colonna. Venieri commanded the 
Venetian gallies, Doria thoſe of Philip. The chief 
command was committed to Don John of Auſtria, na- 
tural ſon to Charles V. who had lately diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by ſubduing the Moreſcoes, or deſcendants of 


the Moors, whom the ſeverity of the inquiſition had 
rouſed to arms. 


AFTER the reduction of Cyprus, the Turks had not 
only ravaged with impunity, the coaſts of Dalmatia 
and Iſtria, but alſo of Italy. Their fleet, conſiſting of 
two hundred and thirty gallies, was met by the coate- 
derates in the gulf of Lepanto, near Corinth, where 
was fought the greateſt naval engagement that modern 
times had ſeen, The force on both fides was nearly 
equal, {and the diſpute was long, fierce, and bloody. 
All the paſſions, which can animate human nature 
were rouſed, and all the inftruments of war and deſtruc- 
tion, of ancient or modern invention, were employed ; 
arrows, javelins, fire-balls, grappling irons, cannon, 
muſkets, ſpears, and ſwords. They fought hand to 
hand in moſt of the gallies, grappled together, as on a 
field of battle. Hali, the Turkiſh admiral, ſurrounded 
by four hundred Janizaries, and Don John of Auſtria, 
with an equal number of choſen men, maintained 
ſuch a ſtruggle for three hours. At laſt Hali was ſlaĩn, 
and his gally taken: the banner of the croſs was diſ- 
played from the main maſt, and the adiniral's head 
fixed on the ftern, in place of the Turkiſh ſtandard. 
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r The cry of vie- 
ory reſounded through the Chriſtian fleet, and the 


—— 
A. D. 571. Turksevery where gave way. They loſt thirty thou- 


ſand men in the conflict; ten thouſand were taken pri- 

; and fifreen thouſand Chriſtian ſla ves were ſet at 
liberty, Thirty Turkiſh gallies were ſunk, twenty-five 
burnt, one hundred and thirty taken; and if Uluzzali, 
who commanded the left wing, had not retired with 
twenty eight gallies, the whole Ottoman fleet had 
been deftroyed. The confederates loft on the whole, 
fifteen gallies, and about ten thouſand men *. 


Tuts victory, which filled Conſtantinople with the 
{ melancholy, was celebrated at Venice with the 
moſt ſplendid feſtivals: and Pius V. was fo 


when he heard of it, that he exclaimed in a kind of 


AD. 2572. 


holy extacy, There was a man ſent from God, and 
cc his name was John 1: !”alluding to Don John of Auſ- 
tria. Philip's joy was more moderate. Don John,” 
ſaid he, has been fortunate, hut he run a great 
cc riſk ** :”—and that riſk, as appeared in the iſſue, 
was run merely for glory. 


THe battle of Lepanto, though purchaſed with ſo 
much blood, and foruinous to the vanquiſhed, was of no 
real benefit to the victors. After diſputing long what 
they ſhould do, the Chrittian commanders reſolved to 
do nothing till the ſpring. That ſeaſon which ſhould 
have been employed in taking advantage of the ene- 
my's conſternation, was waſted in fruicleſs negociations 
and vain glorious triumphs. The Turks had leiſure, 
during the winter, to equip a new fleet, which ſpread 
terror over the coaſts of Chriſtendom, before the con- 
federates were ready to aſſemble; and by the bravery 
and conduct of Uluzzali, now appointed commander 
in chief, the reputation of the Ottoman arms was re- 
ſtored. The confederates were able to effect no enter- 

priſe 
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priſe of importance. Their councils were again di- 
vided : they ſeparated ; the Spaniards appeared cool in 
the cauſe; and the Venetians afraid of being left a 
prey to the Turkiſh power, ſecretly concluded a peace 
with Selim. They not only agreed that he ſhould 
retain Cyprus, but ceded to him ſeveral other places, 
and ftipulated to pay him thirty thouſand crowns in 
gold, towards defraying the expences of the war 1“. 


Tur pope was greatly incenſcd at this treaty, which 
was certainly diſhonourable to Chriſtendom ; but Phi- 
lip II. whoſe attention was now chiefly engaged by the 
civil wars in the Low Countries, readily admitted the 
apology of the Venetians. It was but reaſonable, he 
faid, that the republic ſhould be permitted to know 
her own intereſt: for him, it was ſufficicat, that he 
had given proofs of his friendſhip to Venice, and of 
his zeal for the ſupport ofthe Chriſtian religion *5, 


Dox John, however, was little pleaſed with the 
conduct of the Venetians. After ſeparating from the 
confederates, he had made himſelf maſter of Tunis, 
where he propoſed to erect an independent ſovereignty; 
and he hoped next ſeaſon, by means of the league, en- 
tirely to ruin the Sultan's naval power, which he now 
foreſaw would be employed to recover that city and its 
territory. He was not miſtaken in his conjecture. A 
fleet of three hundred gallies, with forty thouſand land 
forces on board, was ſent to inveſt Tunis; and the place, 
though gallantly defended, was taken by ſtorm, and the 
garriſon put to the ſword, before a ſufficicat force could 
be aſſembled for its relief **, 


DvurixG all theſe bloody tranſactions, the mere re- 


cital of which makes the human heart ſhrink from the 


horrors of war, Germany continued to enjoy tranquil - 
lity, under the mild government of Maximilian. He 
W D d dicd 
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died while preparing to ſupport his election to the king- 
dom of Poland, and was ſucceeded in the imperial 
throne by his ſon, Rodolph IT. a prince who inherited 
the pacific diſpoſition of his father, and preſerved Ger- 
many, during his whole reign, from thoſe pernicious 
wars, which, after his death, embroiled all Chriſten- 
dom. 


Wr muft now return to new horrors; to behold 
Chriſtians, and fellow-citizens, exerciſing on each 
other as great barbarities, as ever were exerciſed upon 
the followers of Chriſt by thoſe of Mahomet. 
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A general View of the Tranſaftions of Eunorr, from the 
Death of CAATES IX. to the Heceffion of HENRY 
IV. the firſt King of the Branch of Boun BO, 1 the 
Throne of FRANCE ; including the Riſe of the Re- 
PUBLic of HoLLAnD, the unhappy Cataſtrophe of 
Dox SeBasTian King of PoxTUGAL, the Execu- 
tion of Many Nun Scors, and the Defeat of the 
SPANISH ARMADA-. 


PARTICULAR detail of the many great and fin- 
gular events, which the period before us affords, 
would rather perplex the memory than inform the judg- 
ment. I ſhall therefore content myſelf with offering 
you a general ſurvey. Conſequences are chiefly to be 
noted. 


Tux death of Charles IX. though the ſubject of re- 
joicing among the Hugonots, was fat from healing the 
wounds of France, yet bleeding from the late maſſacres. 
His brother, the duke of Anjou, whoſucceeded him un- 
under the name of Henry III. and who, as I have already 
obſerved, had been king of Poland, whence he 
eloped with the ſeereſy of a felon, found the kingdom in 
the greateſt diſorder imaginable. The people were di- 
vided into two theological faftions, furious from their 
zeal, and mutually enraged from the injuries which 
they had committed or ſuffered. Each patty had de · 
| voted itſelf to leaders, whoſe commands were of more 
weight than the will of the ſovereign ; even the catho- 
lics, to whom the king was attached, being entirely 


A. D. 1874. 


guided by the counſels of the duke of Guiſe and his 


family. | 
D d 2 HENRY 
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ws ' Hzx R, by the advice of the queen - mother, who 

3 had governed the kingdom till his arrival, laid a ſcheme 

A. D. 1374. for reſtoring the royal authority, by acting as umpire 
between the parties; by moderating their differences, 
and reducing both to a dependence upon himſelf. He 
poſſeſſed all the diſſimulation neceſſary for the execu- 
tion of this delicate plan; but being deficient in vigour, 
application, and found underſtanding, inſtead of ac- 
quiring a ſuperiority over both faftions, he loſt the 
conſidence of both, and taught the partizans of each to 
adhere more cloſely to their particular leaders. 


Me axwniLe the IIugonots were not only ſtrength- 
ened by the acceſſion of the duke of Alengon, the 
king's brother, afterwards duke of Anjou, and by the 

A. b. 1375, arrival of a German army, under the prince of Conde, 
but by the preſence of the gallant king of Navarre, who 
had alſo madehiseſcape fromcourt, and placed himſelf at 
their head. Henry, in profecution of his moderating 
ſcheme, entered into treaty with them ; and defirous 
of preſerving a balance between the factions, granted 

peace to the proteſtants on the moſt advantageous 

4. D. 1576, conditions. They obtained the public exerciſe of 
their 1cligion, except within two leagues of the court; 

party-chambers, conſiſting of an equal number of pro- 
teſtants and catholics, were erected in all the parlia- 
ments of the kingdom, for the more equitable admi- 
niſtration of juſtice; all attainders were reverſed ; and 
eight cautionary places were put into their hands *, 


Tus treaty of pacification, which was the fifth con- 
cluded with the Hugonots, gave the higheſt diſguft 
to the catholics, and afforded the duke of Guiſe the 
defired pretence of declaiming againft the conduct of 
the king, and of laying the foundation of that famous 
LE AGuE, projected by his uncle, the cardinal of Lor- 

rain; 
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rain; an aſſociation which, without pay ing any regard LETTER 


to the royal authority, aimed at the entire ſuppre ſſion 
of the new doctrines. In order to divert the force of 
the League from the throne, and even to obſtruQ its ef- 
forts againſt the Hugonots, Henry declared himſelf the 
head of that ſeditious confederacy, and took the field as 


leader of the catholics ; but his dilatory and feeble mea- 
ſures qiſcovered his reluctance to the undertaking, and 


ſoine unſucceſsful enterpriſes brought on a new peace, 
which, though leſs favourable than the former to the 
proteſtants, gave no ſatisſaction to the followers of the 
ancient religion. The animoſity of party, daily 
whetted by theological controverſy, was become too 
keen to admit of toleration : the king's moderation 
appeared criminal to one faction, and ſuſpicious to 
both; while the plain, direct, and avowed conduct of 
the duke of Guiſe on one fide, and of the king of Na- 
varre on the other, engaged by degrees the bulk of the 
nation to enlift themſelves under one or other of thoſe 
great leaders. Religious hate ſet at naught all civil re- 
gulations, and every private injury became the ground 
of a public quarrel *, 


THEsx commotions, though of a domeſtic nature, 
were too ĩmportant to be overlooked by foreign princes. 
Elizabeth, who always confidered her intereſts as con- 
nected with the proſperity of the French proteftants, 
and the depreſſion of the houſe of Guiſe, had repeat- 
edly ſupplied the Hugonots with confiderable ſums of 
money, notwithſtanding her negociations with the 
court. Philip, on the other hand, had declared him- 
ſelf protector of the League, had entered into the 
clofeft correſpondence with the duke of Guite, and em- 
ployed all his authority in ſupporting the credit of that 
factious leader. The ſubjection of the Hugonots, te 
flattered himſelf, would be followed by the fubwilizon 
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of the Flemings: and the ſame political motives which 
induced Elizabeth to aſſiſt the French reformers, 


A.D.1577- would have led her to aid the diſtreſſed proteſtants in 


A.D. 1572 


the Low Countries ; but the mighty power of Philip, 
and the great force which he maintained in thoſe muti- 
nous provinces, had hitherto kept her in awe, and 
made her ftill preſerve ſome appearance of friendſhip 
with that monarch ?, 


EL12ABETH, however, had given protection to all 
the Flemiſh exiles, who took ſhelter in her dominions ; 
and as many of theſe were the moſt induſtrious inha- 
bitants of the Netherlands, then ſo celebrated for its 
manufa&ures, they brought along with them ſeveral 
uſeful arts, hitherto unknown, or but little cultivated 
in England. The queen had alſo permitted the Flem- 
iſh privateers to enter the Engliſh harbours, and there 
diſpoſe of their prizes. But on the remonſtrance of 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, ſhe withdrew this liberty .; 
a meaſure which, in the iſſue, proved extremely pre- 
judicial to the intereſts of Philip, and which naturally 
leads us back to the hiſtory of the civil wars in the 
Low Countries, 


Tux Gueux, or beggars, as the Flemiſh ſea-adven- 
turers were called, being ſhut out from the Engliſh 
harbours, were under the neceſſity of attempting to 
ſecure one of their own. They accordingly attacked 
the Brille, a ſea- port town in Holland; and, after a 
ſhort reſiſtance, made themſelves maſters of the 


place * 


Un1MyorRTANXT as this conqueſt may ſeem, it 
alarmed the duke of Alva; who putting a ſtop to thoſe 


bloody executions, which he was making on the de- 
fenceleſs Flemings, in order to enforce his oppreſſive 
taxes, withdrew the garriſon from Bruſſels, and de- 

tached 
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tached it againſt the Gueux. Experience ſoon proved LETTER 


| that his fears were well grounded. The people in the 


neighbourhood of the Brille, rendered deſperate by that &D. 757. 


complication of cruelty, oppreſſion, inſolence, ufurpa- 
tion and perſecution, under which they and all their 
countrymen laboured, flew to arms on the approach of 
a military force; defeated the Spaniſh detachment, 
and put themſelves under the protection of the prince 


of Orange; who though unſuccefsful in his former 


ſtill meditated the relief of the Netherlands. 
He inflamed the inhabitants by every motive which re- 
ligious zeal, reſentment, or love of freedom could in- 
ſpire. In a ſhort time, almoſt the whole province of 
Holland, and alſo that of Zealand threw off the Spaniſh 
yoke © ; and the prince, by uniting the revolted towns 
in a laid the foundation of that illuſtrious re- 
public, whoſe arms and policy long made ſo conſider - 
able a figure in the tranſaftions of Europe, and whoſe 
commerce, frugality, and perſevering induſtry, is till 
the wonder of the world. 


Tux love of liberty transformed into heroes menlit- 
tle accuſtomed to arms, and naturally averſe from war. 
The prince of Orange took Mechlin, Oudenarde, and 
Dendermonde ; and the deſperate defence of Haarlem, 
which nothing but the moſt extreme famine could 
overcome, convinced the duke of Alva of the per- 
nicious effefts of his violent counſels. He entreated 
the Hollanders, whom his ſeverities had only exaſpe - 
rated, to lay down their arms, and rely on the king's ge- 
nerofity ; and he gave the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that the 
utmoſt lenity would be ſhewn to thoſe, whodid not obſti- 
— ot rebellion, Ber Ce prople were nor 
diſpoſed to confide in promiſes ſo often violated, nor 
to throw themſelves on the clemency of a prince and 
_ governor, who had ſhewn themſelves equally perfi- 
Dds4 dious 
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dious and inhuman. Now reduced to deſpair, they 


CI expected the worſt that could happen, and bid defiance 
A. D. 1573. to fortune. Alva enraged at their firmneſs, laid ſiege 


A D. 73574 


to Alcmaer, where the Spaniards were finally repulſed: 
a great flect, which he had fitted out, was defeated by 
the Zealanders; he petitioned to be recalled from his 
government, and boaſted at his departure, that in the 
courſe of five years, he had made eighteen thouſand 
heretics periſh by the hands of the public exccu- 


tioner 7, 


AA was ſucccedcd in the Low Countries by Re- 
queſens, Commendator of Caſtile, who began his go- 
vcrament with pulling down the inſulting ſtatue of his 
predeceſtor, erected at Antwerp. But neither this 
popular act, nor the mild diſpoſition of the new go- 
vernor, could reconcile the revolted Hollanders to the 
Spaniſh dominion. Their injuries were too recent, 
and too grievous to be ſoon forgot. The war continu- 
cd as obſtinate as ever. The ſucceſs was various. 
Middleburg was taken by the Zealanders, while 
Lewis of Naftau, with a confiderable body of troops, 
intended as a reinforcement to his brother, the prince 
of Orange, was furpriſed near a village called Noock, 
and his army defeated. Lewis and two of his brothers 
were left dead on the field of battle. The ficge of Ley- 


den was formed by the Spaniards, and the moſt amazing 


examples of valour and conſtancy were diſplayed on 
both fides. The Dutch opened the dykes and fluices, 
in order to drive the beſiegers from that enterpriſe ; 
and the Spaniards had the hardineſs to continue their 
purpoſe, and to attempt to drain off the inundation, 
The betieged ſuffered every ſpecies of miſery, and 
were at laſt ſo reduced by famine, as to be obliged to 
feed on the dead hodies of their fellow citizens. But 
they did not ſuffer in vain : a violent ſouth-weſt wind 

| drove 
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drove the inundation with fury againſt the works of * 
the befiegers, when every human hope ſeemed to fail; Ss 
and Valdes the Spaniſh general, in danger of being A.D. 574. 
ſwallowed up by the waves, was conftrained to raiſe 


the ſiege, after having loſt the flower of his army *. 


Tux repulſe at Leyden was followed by the confe- 
rences at Breda, where the emperor, Rodolph II. en- A. D. 2575. 
deavoured to mediate a reconciliation between his 
coufin the king of Spain, and the Low Countries, 
originally provinces of the empire, and over which the | 
imperial juriſdiftion was ſtill ſupreme. But theſe nego- i 
ciations proving unſucceſsful, hoſtilities were renewed, | 
and puſhed with vigour by the Spaniards. They met 
with a proportional reſiſtance in many places; par- | 
ticularly at Woerde, the reduction of which they were 
obliged to abandon, after a fiege of ſeveral months, | AD. 2576 
and a great loſs of menꝰ. 


Bur the conteſt was unequal, between a mighty 
monarchy and two ſmall provinces, however fortified 
by nature, or defended by the deſperate valour of the 
inhabitants. The Spaniards made themſelves maſters 
of the ifland of Finart, eaſt of Zealand; they entered 
Zealand itſelf, in ſpite of all oppofition ; they reduced 
Ziriczee, after an obſtinate reſiſtance; and, as a laſt 
blow, were projecting the reduction of Holland * 


Now it was that the revolted provinces ſaw the ne- 
ceſſity of foreign aſſiſtance, in order to prevent them 
from final ruin; and they ſent a ſolemn embaſly to E- 
lizabeth, their moſt natural ally, offering her the ſo- 
vereignty of Holland and Zealand, if ſhe would em- 
ploy her power in their defence. But that princeſs, 
though inclined by many ftrong motives to accept of 
ſo liberal an offer, prudently rejected it. Though 
magnanimous, ſhe had never entertained the ambition 
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of making conqueſts, or of acquiring, by any other 
means, an acceſſion of territory : the whole purpoſe 


AD. 1567. of her vigilant and active politics was to maintain, by 


A.D. r 576. 


the moſt frugal and cautious expedients, the tranqui- 
lity of her own dominions. An open war with the 
Spaniſh monarchy was the apparent conſequence of 
ſupporting the revolted provinces ; and after taking 
the inhabitants under her protection, ſhe could never 
in honour abandon them, how deſperate ſoever their 
defence might become, but muſt embrace it even in 
oppoſition to her intereſt. The poſſeſſion of Holland 
and Zealand, though highly inviting to a commercial 
nation, did not ſeem equivalent to ſuch a hazard. Eli- 
zabeth therefore refuſed, in poſitive terms, the ſove- 
reignty proffered her ; but told the ambaſſadors, that, 
in return for the nood-will which the prince of Orange 
and the ſtates had ſhewn her, ſhe would endeavour to 
mediate an agreement for them, on the beſt terms poſ- 
fible. She accordingly diſpatched Sir Henry Cobham 
to Philip, who took her mediation in good part, but 
no accommodation enfued . The war in the Ne- 
therlands was carried on with the fame rage and vio- 
lence as before, when an accident ſaved the infant re- 


public. 


REqQUVESENSs, the governor, dying ſuddenly, at a 
time when large arrears were due to the Spaniſh troops, 
they broke into a furious mutiny ; facked and pillaged 
the wealthy city of Antwerp, executing great ſlaughter 
on the inhabitants, and threatened the other cities 
with a like fate. This danger united all the provinces, 
except Luxembourg, in a confederacy, commonly 
called the Pacification of Ghent, which had for its 
object the expulſion of foreign troops, and the reſto- 
ration of their ancient liberties 2. 


Do x John of Auſtria, who had been appointed to 
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found every thing in confuſion on =” 
his arrival in the Low Countries. He ſaw the impoſe A, 


fibility of refiſtance, and agreed to whatever was A. D. 257. 


required of him; to confirm the pacification of Ghent, 
and diſmiſs the Spaniſh army ; after which he was ac- 
knowledged governor, and the king's licutenant of 
the Netherlands. Peace and concord were reſtored, 
liberty had leiſure to breathe, commerce to 
lift her head, and the arts again to diſpenſe their 
bleſſings *?, 


Bur the ambition of Don John, who coveted this 
great theatre for the exerciſe of his military talents, 
lighted anew the torch of diſcord, and the flames of 
civil war. As he found the ſtates determined to im- 
poſe very ftri limitations on his authority, he broke 
all articles; ſeized Namur, and procured the recall 
of the Spaniſh army. Animated by the ſucceſſes of 
his youth, he had opened his mind to vaſt under- 
takings; and looking beyond the conqueſt of the re- 
volted provinces, had a marriage with the 
queen of Scots, and in her right the acquiſition of 
both the Britiſh kingdoms. Elizabeth was aware of 
his intentions, and no longer ſcrupled to embrace the 
protection of the Flemings, whoſe independency ſeem- 
ed now intimately connected with her own ſafety. 
She acccordingly entered into an alliance with them; 
ſent them a ſum of money; and, ſoon after, a body 
of troops. 


Bur the Flemings, while ſtrengthening themſelves 
by foreign alliances, were weakened by diſſentions 
at home. The duke d' Archot, governor of Flanders, 
jealous of the prince of Orange, who, on the return 
of the Spaniſh forces, had been elected governor of 
Brabant, privately invited the archduke Matthias, 

_ brother 
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ATTEAR brother of the emperor Rodolph II. to the govern- 


ment of the Low Countrics. Matthias, diſguſted at 


A. D. 2578. the imperial court, accepted the propoſal; quitted 


in the night, and ſuddenly arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Antwerp, to the aſtoniſhment of the 
ſtates. The prince of Orange, contrary to all expec- 
tation, embraccd the intereſt of the archduke. Don 
John was depoſed by a deeree of the ſtates, Matthias 
appointed governor-general of the provinces, and the 
prince of Orange his lieutenant, to the great morti- 


fication of d' Archot 5. 


MEAaxwHILE Don John being joined by the fa- 
mous Alexander Farneſe, duke of Parma, with 
eighteen thouſand veterans, attacked the army of the 
ſtates near Gemblours, and gained a conſiderable ad- 
vantage over them. But what was a much greater 
misfortune to the cauſe of liberty, the proteſtant and 
catholic provinces grew jealous of each other; the 
prince of Orange became ſuſpected by both parties; 
Matthias, receiving no ſupport from Germany, fell 
into contempt; and the duke of Anjou, by the pre- 
valence of the catholic intereſt, was declared Defender 
of the Liberties of the Netherlands o. 


Do John took advantage of theſe fluctugting coun- 
cils to puſh his military operations, and made himſelt 
maſter of ſeveral places. But he was fo warmly re- 
ceived by the Britiſh auxilaries at Rimenant, that 
he was obliged to give ground; and ſeeing little 
hopes of future ſucceſs, on account of the numerous 
armies aſſembled againſt him, under prince Caffi- 
mir (who was paid by Elizabeth) and the duke 
of Anjou, he is fuppoſed to have died of chagrin. 
Others ſay of poiſon, given him by order of Philip, 
who dreaded his ambition. But be that as it may, he 
died unexpectedly, and was fucceeded by the duke of 

Parma, 
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Parma, much his ſuperior both in war and negocia- 3 


tion, and whoſe addreſs and clemency gave a new 
turn to the affairs of Spain in the Netherlands. 


Tur confederates, in the meanwhile, ſpent their 
time in quarrelling, inſtead of acting. Neither the 
army of prince Cafimir nor that of the duke of Anjou 
was of any uſe to the ſtates. The catholics were jea- 


lous of the firſt, the proteſtants of the laſt, and the two 


leaders were jealous of each other. Thoſe evils in- 
duced William prince of Orange to form the ſcheme 
of more cloſely uniting the provinces of Holland and 
Zealand, and cementing them with ſuch others as lay 
moſt contiguous; Utrecht, F riefland, Groningen, Over- 
yſſel, and Guelderland, in which the proteſtant intereſt 
prevailed. The deputies accordingly met at Utrecht, 
and figned that famous union, in appearance ſo flight, 
but in reality ſo ſolid, of ſeven provinces independent of *-? 
each other, actuated by different intereſts, yet as cloſely 
connected by the great tye of liberty, as the bundle of 
arrows, the arms and emblem of their republic. 


IT was agreed, That the ſeven provinces ſhall unite 
thetnſelves in intereſt as one province, reſerving to 
each particular province and city, all its privileges, 
rights, cuſtoms, and ſtatutes; that in all diſputes be- 
tween either of the provinces, the reſt ſhall interpoſe 
only as mediators; and that they ſhall affiſt each 
other with life and fortune, againft every foreign 
attempt upon any particular province 2. The firſt 
coin ftruck after this alliance is ſtrongly expreſ- 
five of the perilous ſituation of the infant common- 
wealth. It repreſente:l a ſhip ftruggling amid the 
waves, unaſſiſted by fails or oars, with this motto: 
Incertum quo fata ferant ; ** I know not whither fate may 
cc bear me **.” 


Tue 
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Tu ſtates had indeed great reaſon for doubt. 
They had to contend with the whole power of the 


A.D. :579- Spaniſh monarchy ; and Philip, inſtead of offering 


them any equitable conditions, laboured to detach the 
prince of Orange from the union. But William was 
too public ſpirited to reſign the intereſts of his country 
for any private advantage : he determined to ſhare 
the fate of the United Provinces; and they ſtood in 
much need of his ſupport. The duke of Parma was 
making rapid progreſs both by his arts and arms. He 
had concluded a treaty with the Walloons : he gained 
the confidence of the catholic party in general, and 
he took by aſſault the cities of Marſien and Maeſtricht; 
where, in defiance of his ity, great enormities 
were committed by the Spaniſh troops. Every thing 
ſcemed poſſible to him. The ftates however, conti - 
nued refolute, though ſenfible of their weakneſs. 
They again made an offer of their ſovereignty to Eliza- 
beth ; and as ſhe ſtill rejected it, they conferred it on 
the duke of Anjou, finally withdrawing their allegi- 
ance from the crown of Spain. 


Wält Philip was loſing the United Provinces, 
fortune threw in his way a new ſovereignty. Don Se- 
baſtian, king of Portugal, grandſon of the great Ema- 
nuel, ſmit with the paſſion for military glory, deter- 
mined to fignalize himſelf againſt the Moors in Af- 
rica, where his anceſtors had acquired ſo much renown. 
In conſequence of this direction of mind, he eſpouſed 
the cauſe of Muley Hamet, whom Muley Moloch, his 


uncle, had diſpoſſeſſed of the kingdoms of Fez and Mo- 


rocco; and contrary to the opinion of his wiſeſt coun- 
ſellors, embarked for Africa, with an army of twenty 
thouſand men. The army of Muley Moloch was in- 
finitely ſuperior ; but that circumſtance only rouſed 
the courage of Don Sebaſtian, who wore green armour 
in order to be a better mark for the enemy. The two 
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armies near Alcazar-quiver ; and after a deſ- 
perate conflict, the Chriftians were totally routed, or 
rather deſtroyed, being all either killed or taken pri- 
ſoners. Among the ſlain was Don Sebaſtian. The 
two Mooriſh princes, uncle and nephew, were alſo left 
dead on the field **. 


Tux king of Portugal having left no iſſue, was ſuc- 
ceeded by his uncle, cardinal Henry ; who alſo dying 
without children, a number of competitors aroſe for the 
crown. Among theſe was the king of Spain, nephew 
to Henry by the mother's fide ; the duke of Braganza, 
married to the ter of the great Emanuel ; 
Don Antonio, prior of Crato, baſtard of the infant, Don 
Lewis ; the duke of Savoy, the duke of Parma, Ca- 
tharine di Medici, and pope Gregory XIII. who, ex- 
traordinary as it may ſeem, attempted to renew the ob- 
ſolete claim of the Holy See to the ſovereignty of Por- 
tugal. Philip's claim was not the beft, but he had 
moſt power to ſupport it. The old duke of Alva, who 
had been for ſome time in difgrace, like a maſtiff un- 
chained for fighting, was recalled to court; put at the 
head of an army, and gained two victories over Don 
Antonio, who, of all the other competitors, alone 
to aſſert his title by arms. Philip was 
crowned at Liſbon, proclaimed in India, and a price 
was ſet on the head of Antonio 21. 


A PRICE was alſo ſet on the head of the prince of 
Orange, as ſoon as it was knowa in Spain, that the 
United Provinces had withdrawa their allegiance from 
Philip; and an attempt was ſoon after made upon his 
life, by a man of deſperate fortune, in order to ob- 
tain the reward. Now firſt did the ſtates become 
truly ſenfible of the value of this great man. Thejoy 
of the Spaniards, on a falſe report of his death, could 
only be equalled by that cf the Flemings, when in- 
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formed of his ſafety : yet ajealouſy of liberty, and 4 
dread of his ambition, ſtill prevented them from ap- 


Ab. 382. pointing him their ſupreme governor, though every 


A. D. 1593. 


day convinced them of the imprudence, rapacity, and 
dangerous defigns of the duke of Anjou. He had at 
firſt aſſembled a confiderable army, and raifed the ſiege 
of Cambray ; but a project of marrying queen Eliza- 
beth, whoſe amorous dalliances with him are ſomewhat 
unaccountable, and by no means juſtifiable, unleſs fin- 
cere, led him to waſte his time in England, while the 
duke of Parma was making rapid progreſs in the Ne- 
therlands. On his return, he entirely loſt the confi- 
dence of the ſtates, by a raſh and violent attack upon 
their liberties ; was obliged to leave the United Pro- 
vinces ; retired into France; and ſoon after, died in 
contempt *. 


Tux archduke Matthias had returned to Germany, 
on the elevation of his rival; fo that the duke of Par- 
ma and the prince of Orange, the two.greateſt generals 
of their age, were now left to diſpute the poſſeſſion of 
the Netherlands, which became the chief theatre of 
war in Europe, and the ſchool to which men of cou- 
rage, from all nations, reſorted to ſtudy the military 
art. 


ExGLAND, during theſe commotions, had enjoyed 
a profound tranquility. But the ſcene now began to be 
overcaſt : and Elizabeth ſaw dangers gradually multi- 
ply on her, from more than one quarter. The carl of 
Lennox, coufin-german tothe young king of Scotland, 
and captain Stuart of the houſeof Ochiltree, afterwards 
earl of Arran, had found means to detach James from 
the Engliſh intereſt ; and by their intrigues, the earl 
of Morton, who during his whole regency, had pre- 
ſervcd that kingdom in ſtrict alliance with Elizabeth, 


Was 
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was brought to the ſcaffold, as an accomplice in the 
murder of the late king *. 


Trex Scottiſh nobility, however, diſſatisfied with 
the new adminiſtration, which was entirely directed 
by Lennox and Arran, formed a conſpiracy, probably 
with the concurrence of Elizabeth, for ſeizing the per- 
fon of James at Ruthven ; and the defign being 
ſecret, ſucceeded without any oppoſition. The king, 
who was about twelve years of age, wept when he 
found himſelf detained a priſoner ; but no compaſſion 
was ſhewn him. Mind not his tears, ſaid the maſ- 
ter of Glamis :—*<* better that boys ſhould weep, than 
& bearded men. He was obliged to ſubmit to the 
preſent neceſſity; to pretend an entire acquieſcence in 
the conduct of the conſpirators, and to acknowledge 
the detention of his perſon to be an acceptable ſer- 
vice. Arran was confined a priſoner, in his own houſe, 
and Lenaox retired into France, where he ſoon after 
died *. 


Bur the affairs of Scotland remained not 


long in 
this fituation. James, impatient of reftraint, made his 
eſcape from his keepers ; arid flying to St. Andrews, 
ſummoned his friends and partizans to attend him. 
The earls of Argyle, Marſhal, Montroſe, and Rothes, 
haſtened to pay their duty to their ſovereign ; and 

the oppoſite party finding themſelves unable to reſiſt fo 


ul a combination, took ſhelter in England. 
The earl of Arran was recalled to court: a new at- 
tempt to diſturb the government was defeated ; the 
earl of Gowrie, who had headed it, was brought to 
the block; and ſevere laws were paſſed againft the 


preſbyterian clergy, who had applauded the Raid of 


Ruthven, as the late conſpiracy was called. 


WHILE theſe things were tranſacting in 1 
Var.-II. E e 
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the king of Spain, though he had not yet come to an 
open rupture with Elizabeth, ſent in the name of the 
a body of ſeven hundred Spaniards and Italians 
into Ireland, in order to retaliate for the aſſiſtance 
which ſhe gave to his rebellious ſubjects in the Low 
Countries. But the invaders, though joined by many 
of the diſcontented Iriſh, were all cut off to a man, by 
lord Grey, the queen's deputy, and fifteen hundred 


of the rebels were hanged ; a ſeverity which gave 
great diſpleaſure to Elizabeth 2. 


Wuxx the Engliſh ambaſſador, at the court of Ma- 
drid, complained of this invaſion, he was anſwered by 
like complaints of the piracies of Francis Drake; a2 
bold navigator, who had paſſed into the South Sea by 
the ſtraits of Magellan, and attacking the Spaniards 
ia thoſe parts, where they leaſt expected an enemy, 
had taken many rich prizes, and returned home fafely 
by the cape of Good Hope. As he was the firſt Eng- 
liſhman who had circumnavigated the globe, his name 
became celebrated on account of ſo hazardous and for- 
tunate an adventure; and the queen, who loved valour, 
and hoped to ſhare in the ſpoil, conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood, and accepted of a banquet from 
him on board the ſhip which had performed fo memo- 
rable a voyage. She cauſed, however, part of the 
booty to be reſtored, in order to appeaſe the Catholic 
king 7. 


Bur Elizabeth's dangers from abroad, might have 
been regarded as of ſmall importance, had her own ſub 
jets been entirely united at home. That unhappily 
was not the caſe. The zeal of the catholics, excited 
by conſtraint rather than by perſecution, daily 
threatened her with an inſurrection. Not ſatisfied 
with inceſſant outeries, againſt her ſeverity towards 
the queen of Scots, and againſt the court of High 

Com- 
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Commiſſion, (an ecclefiaſtical tribunal erected by Eli- 
zabeth, and which was certainly too arbitrary) the 
Romiſh prieſts, particularly in the foreign ſeminaries 
for the education of Engliſh ftudents of the catholic 
communion, endeavoured to perſuade their diſciples, 
that it would be a meritorious action to take away her 
life 28. 


Tuosx ſeminaries, founded by Philip II. the pope, 
and the cardinal of Lorrain, in order to prevent the 
decay of the ancient religion in England, ſent over 
yearly a colony of young priefts, who maintained the 
Romiſh ſuperſtition in its full height of bigotry ; and 
who, being often detected in treaſonable practices, oc- 
caſioned that ſevcrity of which their ſe& complained. 
They were all under the direction of the Jeſuits; a new 
order of regular prieſts erefted in Europe, when the 
courtof Rome perceived that the lazy monks and beg- 
garly friars, who had ſufficed in times of ignorance, were 
no longer able to defend the ramparts of the church, 
aſſailed on every fide by the bold and inquiſitive ſpĩ - 
rit of the age, and the virulence of the perſecuted re- 
formers. Theſe ghoſtly fathers, who, by the very na- 


ture of their inſtitution, were engaged to pervert learn- 


ing, and who, where it could ferve their pious pur- 
poſes, employed it to refine away the plaineft dictates 
of morality, perſuaded William Parry, an Engliſh 
gentleman, and a convert to the catholic religion, that 
he could not perform a more acceptable ſervice to Hea- 
ven, than to take away the life of his ſovereign. Par- 
ry, then at Milan, was confirmed in this opinion by 
Campeggio, the pope's nuncio, and even by the pope 
himſelf, who exhorted him to perſevere ; and granted 
him, for his encouragement, a plenary indulgence, and 
remiſſion of his fins. Though ftill agitated with 
doubts, he came over to England, with an intention 
of executing his bloody purpoſe : but happily his irre- 
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== LETTER folution continued; and he was at laſt betrayed by one 
Neem, of the family of Weſtmoreland, to whom he 
AD. :584. had communicated his defign. Being thrown into pri- 
ſon, he confeſſed his guilt, received ſentence of death, 
and ſuffered the puniſhment which the law appointed 

for his treaſonable conſpiracy 9. 


Sven murtherous attempts, the reſult of that bi- 
goted. ſpirit with which the followers of the two reli 
gions, but more eſpecially the catholics, were actuated, 
every where now appeared. About the ſame time that 
this defign againſt the life of Elizabeth was brought to 
light, the prince of Orange was aſſaſſinated at Delpht, by 
Balthazar Gerard, a deſperate enthufiaſt, who believed 
himſelf impelled by the Divinity tocommit that barba- 
rous action; and who before he undertook it, «© purged 
6 his ſoul by confeſſion at the feet] of a Dominican, 
te and fortified himſelf with the heavenly bread !“ 


Tux United Provinces, now deprived of their chief 
hope, were filled with ſorrow and conſternation : a ge- 
neral gloom involved their affairs; deſpondency ap- 
peared inevery face, and anarchy reigned in theircoun- 
cils. The provinces of Holland and Zealand alone 
endeavoured to repair the loſs, and toſhew their grati- 
tude to William, by elefting his fon Maurice their 
ſtadtholder and captain general by fea and land. Mau- 
rice was at this time only eighteen years old, but 
fuch marks of genius diſtinguiſhed his charafter, as 
approved him worthy of the dignity to which he was 
raiſed ; and he was oppoſed to the duke of Parma, 
the greateſt general of that, or perhaps any other 


age. 
In Spain it was imagined, that the death of the 
prince of Orange deprive the confederates, not 


only of counſel but of courage, any longer to refift 
| mie 
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the power of Philip. But, after the firſt emotions of LETTER 


grief and ſurpriſe ſubſided, it produced very contrary 


LAVI. 


effects: rage took place of deſpair ; and the horror of 88 


the aſſaſſination, univerſally attributed to the in- 
trigues of Philip, ſo irritated the people, that they de- 
termined to proſecute the war with unremitted vigour, 
and revenge the death of their great deliverer 1. 


Mz 4anwHILE the duke of Parma was making pre- 
parations for the reduction of Antwerp, the richeſt and 
moſt populous city in the Netherlands. On his firſt 
approach, the citizens opened the fluices, cut down the 
dykes, and overflowed the neighbouring country with 
an inundation, which ſwept away all his magazines, 
n however, by this laſh, he fic kimdbly 
diligently to repair the misfortune ; and cut at prodi- 
and expence, but with incredible expedi- 
tion, ogy prongs erm odg nn nn Auhpaac 
off the waters. He next erected that 
extant die antes & funk to the weld of Midas ; 
a fortified bridge acroſs the deep and rapid river 
Scheld, to prevent all communication with the town 
ſea. The beſieged attempted to burn it, or blow it up, 
by ſending againft it two fire-ſhips, full of powder and 
other combuſtible materials. But this ſcheme failing, 
and the beſiegers daily making progreſs, in ſpite of 
every effort to oppoſe them, Antwerp ſent deputies to 
the duke, and agreed to acknowledge again the foye- 
reignty of Pp. 


Douzs rie jealouſy, no leſs than the valour of the 
Spaniards, or the conduct of their general, contnbuted 
to the fall of this flouriſhing city, The Hollanders, 
and particularly the citizens of Amfterdam, ob- 
ſtructed every meaſure propoſed for the relief of Ant- 


A. P. 1585, 


werp, hoping to profit by its reduction. The pro- 


teſtants, it was concluded, would forſake it, as ſoon as 
E e 3 it 
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it fell into the hands of Philip. The conjecture 
proved juſt: Antwerp went hourly to decay; and Am- 
ſterdam, enriched by the emigration of her ſiſter's inha- 
bitants, became the greateſt commercial city in the 
Netherlands, 


Tuis rivalry, however fingular in the annals of 
mankind, in ſeeking a problematical private advantage, 
at the expence of public ſafety, and when expoſed to 
the moſt imminent danger, had almoſt occaſioned the 
ſubjection of the whole revolted provinces. The loſs 
of Antwerp was a mortal blow to the formerly declin- 
ing ſtate of their affairs; and the only hopes which 
remained to them aroſe from the proſpe& of foreign 
aid, Well acquainted with the cautious and frugal 
maxims of Elizabeth, they tendered the ſovereignty of 
their country to the king of France. But the diſ- 
trated ſtate of that monarchy obliged Henry to re- 
ject ſo advantageous an offer. The duke of Anjou's 
death, which he expected would bring him relief, by 
freeing him from the intrigues of that prince, only 
plunged him in deeper diftreſs. The king of Navarre, 
a profeſſed proteſtant, being now next heirto the crown, 
the duke of Guiſe took thence occafion to revive the 
catholic league; and to urge the king, by the moſt 
violent expedients to ſeek the exclufion of that gallant 
prince, and the extinction of the whole ſect. Henry, 
though himſelf a zealous catholic, difliked ſuch preci- 
pitant meaſures : he attempted to ſuppreſs the league; 
but finding his authority too weak for that purpoſe, he 
was obliged to comply with the demands of the duke 
of Guile, and the cardinal of Bourbon, whom the duke 
had ſet up as a competitor againſt the king of Na- 
varre ; to declare war againft the Hugonots, and coun- 
tenance a faction, which he regarded as more dangerous 
to his throne **. Any interpofitian in favour of the 
diſtreſſed proteſtants in the Low Countries, 


would have 
drawn 
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drawn on him at once the indignation of Philip, the LETTER 


LXV. 


pope, and the league, of which they were the protec- 
tors ; he was therefore under the neceſſity of renoun- A. D 1565. 


cing all thoughts of the proffered ſovereignty, though 


it opened a proſpe@ equally flattering to his ambition 
and his vengeance. 


Tux United Provinces, in this extremity, had 
again recourſe to Elizabeth; who, though ſhe conti- 
nued to rejet᷑t their dominion, for the reaſons formerly 
aſſigned, agreed to yield them more effectual ſupport, 
and concluded a new treaty with them to that purpoſe ; 
in conſequence of which, ſhe was put into poſſeſſion of 
the Brille, Fluſhing, and the caſtle of Rammakins, as a 
ſecurity: for the payment of her expences. She knew 
that this meaſure would immediately engage her in 
hoſtilities with Philip, yet was ſhe not terrified with the 
view of the preſent greatneſs of that prince; though 
ſuck Prepoſſeſſions were every where entertained con- 
cerning the force of the Spaniſh monarchy, that the 
king of Sweden, when informed that the queen of Eng- 
land had openly embraced the defence of the revolꝰed 
Flemings, ſcrupled not to ſay, She has now taken 
<« the diadem from her head, and placed it on the point 
<< of a ſword . 


Bur Elizabeth, though rather cautious than enter. 
priſing in her natural temper, though ſhe preferred 
peace, was not afraid of war; and when ſhe ſaw 
an evident neceffity, ſhe braved danger with magnani- 
mity and boldneſs. She now prepared herſelf to refift, 
and even to aſſault, the whole ſtrength of the ca- 
 tholic king. The earl of Leiceſter was ſent over 
to Holland, at the head of the Engliſh auxiliaries, con- 
fiſting of five thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe ; 
while Sir Francis Drake, with a fleet of twenty fail, and 
a body of land forces, attacked the Spanĩardsin the Weſt 
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Indies. This gallant ſeaman made himſelf maſter of St. 
Jago de Cuba, of St. Domingo, the capital of 
Hiſpaniola, of and ſeveral other places; 
and returned to England with ſuch riches, and ſuch ac- 
counts of the Spaniſh weakneſs in the New World as 
ſerved to ſtimulate the nation to future enterpriſes **. 


Tux Engliſh arms were leſs ſucceſsful in the Low 
Countries. Leiceſter poſſeſſed neither courage nor ca - 
pacity equal to the truſt repoſed in him by the queen ; 
and the ftates, who from a knowledge of his intereſt 
with Elizabeth, and a deſire of engaging that princeſs 
fill further in their defence, had conferred on him the 
title of governor, and captain general of the United 
Provinces, appointed a guard to attend him, and veſted 
him with a power almoſt dictatorial, ſoon found their 
confidence miſplaced. He not only ſhewed his inabi- 
lity to dire& military operations, by permitting the 
duke of Parma to advance in a rapid courſe of con- 
but abuſed his authority, by an adminiftration 
equally weak, wanton, cruel, and oppreffive. Intoxi- 
cated with his elevation, he aſſumed the air of a ſove- 
reign prince; refuſed the inftruftions of the ftates ; 
filled up all vacant places with his own unqualified fa- 
vourites ; excited the people to riſe againſt the magiſ- 
trates; introduced diſorder into the finances, and filled 
the provinces with confafton. The Dutch even ſuſ- 
pected him of a defign upon their liberties ; and Eli- 
zabeth, in order to quiet their fears, or as ſome ſay, 
left an attempt ſhould be made againſt the life of her 
favourite, commanded him at laſt to refign his govern- 
ment, and return home. Prince Maurice was elected 
by the ſtates, governor in his place, and lord Wil- 
loughby was appointed by the queen commander of the 
Eaglſh forces “. 
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more immediate dangers, than thoſe from the Spaniſh 
arms; though Philip had already formed the moſt 
hofiile defigns againſt her, and had begun his prepara- 
tions for that famous armament denominated the In- 
vincible Armada. Anthony Babington, a young gen- 
tleman of Derbyſhire, inſtigated by John Ballard, a 
popiſh prieſt, of the ſeminary of Rheims, engaged in 
a conſpiracy againſt the life of his ſovereign, as a ne- 
ceſſary prelude to the deliverance of the queen of Scots, 
and the re-cftabliſhment of the catholic religion in 
England ; and ſo ſure did he think himſelf of ſucceſs, 
and fo meritorious his undertaking, that in order to 
perpetuate the memory of it, he made a picture be 
drawn in which he was — 11 
his ſix confederates, with a motto exppefſing that * their 
common danger was the bond of their 
pily e the vigilance of le- 
others, among whom was Ballard, ſuffered death for 
their treaſonous deſign 7. 


 Tnz ſcene that followed was new and extraordina- 
ry. On the trial of the conſpirators it appeared, that 
the queen of Scots, who had held a corre 
with Babington, had encouraged him in his treaſonable 
enterpriſe ; and it was reſolved, by Elizabeth and her 
miniſters, to bring Mary alſo to a public trial, as be- 
ing acceſſary to the conſpiracy. Her papers were ac- 
— — ſeized, her principal domeſtics arreſted, and 
her two ſecretaries ſent priſoners to London, After 
commiſſioners, appointed under the great ſeal, * 
with five of the judges, were ſent to Fotheringay caſtle, 


where Mary was now confined, to hear and decide 
this great cauſe, 


An idea fo repugnant to majeſty, as being azpaigned 
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for treaſon, had not once entered the mind of the queen 
of Scots, tho” ſhe no longer doubted but her deſtruction 
was determined on; nor had the ſtrange refolution yet 
reached her ears, in the ſolitude of her priſon. She re- 
ce:ved the intelligence, however, without emotion or 
aſtoniſhment ; and ſhe proteſted in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, that ſhe had never countenanced any attempt againſt 
the life of Elizabeth, at the ſame time that ſhe refuſed 
to acknowledge the juriſdiftion of her commiſhoners. 
„ I came into England,” faid ſhe, * an independent 
<< ſovereign, to implore the queen's aſſiſtance, not to 
«© ſubje& myſelf to her authority; nor is my ſpirit ſo 
broken by paſt misfortunes, or ſo intimidated by pre- 
<< ſent dangers, as to ſtoop to any thing unbecoming 
ic the majeſty of a crowned head, or that will diſgrace 
<< the anceſtors from whom I am deſcended, and the fon 
« to whom I ſhall leave my throne. If I muſt be tried, 

cc princes alone can be my peers. The queen of Eng- 
4 land's ſubjects, however noble their birth may be, 
<« are of a rank inferior to mine. Ever fince my arrival 
cin this kingdom, I have been confined as a priſoner. 
ce Its laws never afforded me protection. Let them not 
now be perverted in order to take away my life 3.“ 


Mary, however, was at laſt perſuaded to appear 
before the commiſhoners, to hear and to give anſwer 
< to the accuſations which ſhould be offered againft 
«© her,” though ſhe fill refuſed to acknowledge the 
juriſdiction of thecourt. The chancellor endeavoured to 
vindicate its authority, by pleading the ſupreme juriſ- 
dition of the Engliſhlaws over every one who refided in 
England : the lawyers of the crown opened the charge 
againft the queen of Scots; and the commiſſioners, after 
hearing her defence, and adjourning to Weſtminſter, 
pronounced ſentence of death upon that unfortunate 
princeſs, and confirmed it by their ſeals and ſubſcrip- 
tions 19, 


Tur 
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declaration of her ſecretaries; for no proof could 


were delivered into her hands, or that any anſwer was 
returned by her direction: and the teſtimony of two 
witneſſes, even though men of character, who knew 
themſelves expoſed to all the rigours of impriſonment, 
torture, and death, if they refuſed to give any evi- 
dence which might be required of them, was by no 
means concluſive. In order to ſcreen themſelves, they 
might throw the blame on her; but they could diſco- 
ver nothing to her prejudice, without violating that 
oath of fidelity which they had taken, in conſequence 
of their office; and their perjury, in one inftance, 
rendered them unworthy of credit in another. Beſides, 
they were not confronted with her, though ſhe defired 
that they might, and affirmed, that they would never 
to her face perſiſt in their evidence. 


Bur the condemnation of the queen of Scots, not juſ- 
tice, was the object of this unprecedented trial : and 
the ſentence, after many hefitations and delays, was 
carried into execution. Never did Mary appear fo 
great, as in this laſt ſcene of her liſe; ſhe was not on- 
ly tranquil, but intrepid and magnanimous. When 
Sir Andrew Melvil, the maſter of her houſhold, who 
had been excluded for ſome weeks from her preſence, 
was permitted to take his laſt farewel, he burſt into 
tears; bewailing the condition of a miſtreſs whom he 
loved, as well as his own hard fate, in being appointed 
to carry into Scotland the news of fuch a mournful 
event, as the cataſtrophe which awaited her. Weep 
4 not, good Melvil,” replicd ſhe, ** there is at pre- 
ce ſent greater cauſe for rejoicing. Thou ſhalt this 
te day fee Mary Stuart delivered from all her cares, 
« and fuch an end put to her tedious ſufferings, as ſhe 
5 has long expected. Bear witneſs that I die conſtant 
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Tux chief evidence againſt Mary aroſe from the 98 


otherwiſe be produced that the letters from Babington A. D. 2586. 
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LETTER « jo my religion; firm in my fidelity towards Scot- 


LXYVL 


ployed to diſplay the greatneſs of her ſorrow. She 
| even 


cc land, and unchanged in my affeftion to France. 


AD. % „ Commend me to my fon. Tell him I have done 


cc nothing injurious to his kingdom, to his honour, or 
ce to his rights; and God forgive all thoſe who have 
tc thirfted without cauſe, for my blood. On aſcend- 
ing the ſcaffold, ſhe began, with the aid of her women, 
to take off her veil and upper garments ; and the exe- 
cutioner rudely endeavouring to aſſiſt them, ſhe gently 
checked him, and ſmiling faid, I have not been accuſ- 
< tamed to undreſs before ſo many ſpectators, nor to 
tc be ſerved by ſuch valets !”” and, ſoon after, laid her 
head on the block, with calm but undaunted forti- 
tude . 


Sven, my dear Philip, was the fate of Mary Stuart, 
queen of Scotland, and dowager of France, one of the 
moſt amiable and accompliſhed of her ſex ; who, in 
the forty-fifth year of her age, and the nineteenth of 
her captivity in England, fell a victim to the jealouſy 
and to the fears of an offended rival. But though 
Mary's trial was illegal, and her execution arbitrary, 
hiſtory will not permit us to ſuppoſe, that her actions 
were at no time criminal. With all the excellencies 
both of body and mind, which can adorn the female 
character, ſhe had many of the weakneſſes of a woman; 
and our ſympathy with her long and accumulated ſuf- 
ferings, ſeen through the medium of her beauties, 
only perhaps could prevent us from viewing her, not- 
withſtanding her elegant qualities, with ſome degree of 
that abhorrence, which is excited by the pollution of 
the marriage bed and the guilt of murder. 


EL1zABETH, when informed of Mary's execution, 
affected the utmoſt furpriſe and concern. Sighs, tears, 
Jamentations, and weeds of mourning, were all em- 
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even undertook to make the world believe, that the LETTER 


queen of Scots, her dear ſiſter and kinſwoman, had 
been put to death without her knowledge, and con- 
trary to her inclination ; and, in order to complete this 
farce, ſhe commanded Daviſon her ſecretary, to be 
thrown into priſon, under pretence that he had ex- 
ceeded his commiſſion, in diſpatching the fatal war- 
rant, which although ſhe had figned, ſhe never mcant 
to carry into execution *. 


Tuts hypocritical diſguiſe was aſſumed chiefly to 
appeaſe the young king of Scotland, who ſeemed de- 
termined to employ the whole force of his dominions, 
to revenge his mother's death. He recalled his ambaſ- 
from England, refuſed to admit the Engliſh en- 
voy into his preſence, and with difficulty condeſcended 
to receive a memorial from the queen. Every thing 
bore the appearance of war. Many of his nobility in- 
ſtigated him to take up arms immediately, and the 
catholics recommended an alliance with Spain. Eliza- 
beth ſaw the danger of ſuch a league. After allowing 
James ſome decent interval to vent his grief and an- 
ger, ſhe employed her emiſſaries to ſet before him 
every motive of hope or fear, which might induce him 
to live in amity with her: and theſe, joined to the 
queen's diffimulation, and the pacific diſpoſition of that 
prince, prevailed over his reſentment. He fell gradu- 
ally into a good underftanding with the court of Eng- 
land. 


Wurz Elizabeth was thus enſuring the tranqui- 
lity of her kingdom, from the attempts of her neareſt 
neighbour, ſhe was not inattentive to more diftans 
dangers. Hearing that Philip was ſecretly preparing 
that prodigious armament, which had for its object no 
leſs than the entire conqueſt of England, ſhe ſent Sir 
Francis Drake with a fleet to intercept his ſupplies, to 
3 pillage 


LXVI. 
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1 pillage his coaſts, and deſtroy his ſhipping ; and that 
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gallant commander was fo ſucceſsful, as to burn in the 


A. D. 2597. harbour of Cadiz, an hundred veſlels laden with ammu- 


nition and naval ſtores. About the ſame time Thomas 
Cavendiſh, a private adventurer, launched into the 
South Sea in three ſmall ſhips ; committed great de- 
predations on the Spaniards in thoſe parts; took many 
rich prizes; and returning by the Cape of Good Hope, 
entered the Thames in a kind of triumph #3, 


By theſe fortunate cnterpriſes, the Engliſh ſeamen 
learned to deſpiſe the large unwieldy ſhips of the cne- 
my, in which, chiefly, they placed their hopes of ſuc- 
cels : the naval preparations of Spain were deſtroyed ; 
the Armada was retarded a twelvemonth; andthe 
had thereby leiture to take more effectual meaſures, 
againſt that formidable fleet and army, intended for the 
invaſion of her kingdom. 


MraxwILE Philip, whoſe reſolution was finally 
taken, determined to execute his ambitious projet᷑t 
with all poſſible ſpeed. No longer ſecret in his mea- 
ſurcs, every part of his European dominions reſounded 
with the noiſe of armaments, and the treaſures of 
both Indies were exhauſted in vaſt I for 
war. Inallthe ports of Sicily, Naples, Spain, and 
Portugal, artizans were employed in building veſſels of 
uncommon fize and force : naval ftores were bought 
up at great expence; proviſions amaſſed; armies levied 
and quartered in the maritime provinces, and plans 
laid for ſuch an embarkation as had never before ap- 
peared on the ocean. 


Tux military preparations in Flanders were no leſs 
formidable. Troops from all quarters were every 
moment aſſembling to reinforce the duke of Parma; 
who employed all the carpenters he could procure, in 

| building 
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building flat bottomed veſſels, to tranſport into Eng- 
land an army of thirty five -thouſand men, aſſembled 
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in the Netherlands. This fleet of tranſports was in- A. D. 1558. 


tended to join the grand Armada, vainly denominated 
invincible, which was to ſet fail from Liſbon; and 
after chaſing out of the way all the Flemiſh and Eng- 
liſh veſſels (which it was ſuppoſed would make little, 
if any reſiſtance) to enter the Thames; to land the 
whole Spaniſh army in the neighbourhood of London, 
under the command of the duke of Parma, and othcr 
experienced officers, and to decide at one blow the fate 
of England The ſucceſs of the enterpriſe was never 
doubted ; and ſeveral Spaniſh and Italian princes and 
nodiemen embarked as volunteers, in order to ſhare in 


the glory of ſo great a conqueſt +, 


EL1ZABETH was appriſed of all theſe preparations : 


ſhe had foreſeen the invaſion ; nor was ſhe terrified at 
that power, by which all Europe apprehended ſhe muſt 
be overwhelmed. Her force indeed was very unequal 
ro Philip's : all the ſailors in England at that time did 
not exceed fifteen thouſand men : the royal navy con- 
faſted only of twenty-eight ſail, many of which were of 
ſmall fize, and none of them exceeded the bulk of our 
largeſt frigates. But the city of London fitted out 
thirty veſſels to reinforce this ſmall navy, the other 
ſea-port towns a proportional number, and the nobi- 
lity and gentry hired, armed, and manned, forty-three 
veſſels at their own charge. Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, a man of courage and capacity, was appointed 
admiral, and took on him the chief command ; Drake, 
Hawkins, and F robiſher, the moſt renowned ſeamen in 
Europe, ſerved under him. The principal fleet was 
ſtationed at Plymouth; and a ſmaller ſquadron, com- 


manded by lord Seymour, lay off Dunkirk, in order to 
intercept the duke of Parma +, 


5 Tux 
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«oy Tun land fotces of England were more numerous 
* , than thoſe of the enemy, but inferior in diſcipline and 
A. D. 88. experience. An army of twenty thouſand men was 
diſpoſed in different bodies along the ſouth coaſt, with 
orders to retire backwards, and waſte the country, if 
they could not prevent the Spaniards from landing ; 
twenty-two thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, under 
the command of the earl of Leiceficr, were Snticnes 
at Tilbury, in order to defend the capital; and the 
principal army, confiſting of thirty- four thouſand foot, 
and two thouſand horſe, commanded by lord Hunſdon, 
| was reſerved for guarding the queen's perſon, and ap- 
pointed to march whitherſoever the enemy ſhould ap- 


_ pear ©, 


THESE armies, though all the Spaniſh forces had 
been able to land, would poffibly have been ſufficient 
to protect the liberties of their country. But as the 
fate of England, inthatevent, ſeemed to depend on the 
iſſue of a fingle battle, all men of reflection entertained 
the moſt awful apprehenſions of the ſhock of at leaſt fifty 
thouſand veterans, commanded by experienced officers, 
under ſo conſummate a general as the duke of Parma. 
The queen alone was undiſmayed. She iffued all her 
orders with tranquility, animated her peopleto a ſteady 
reſiſtance, and employed every reſource, which either 
her domeſtic fituation or her foreign alliances could af- 
ford her. She even appeared on horſe back in the 
camp at Tilbury ; and riding through the lines, diſco- 

vered a chearful and animated countenance, exhorted 
the ſoldiers to remember their duty to their country 

and their religion, and Tr 

a woman, to lead them herſelf into the field againſt the 

enemy, and rather periſh in battle than ſagvive the 

ruin and flavery of her people. © know,“ faid ſhe, 
intrepidly, I have but the weak and feeble arm of 

cc a woman ; 
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„ a woman; but I have the heart of a king, and of a LETTING 


5* king of England too d.“ 


Tux heroic ſpirit of Elizabeth communicated itſelf 
to the army, and every man reſolved to die rather than 
deſert his ftation. Meanwhile the Spaniſh Armada, 
after various obſtructions, appeared in the Channel. 
It confiſted of an hundred and thirty veſſels, of which 
near one hundred were galleons, and carried about 
twenty thouſand land forces. Effingham, who was in- 
formed of its approach by a Scotch pirate, had juſt time 
to get out of port, when he ſaw it coming full fail to- 
wards him, diſpoſed in the form of a creſcent, and 
ſtretching the diſtance of ſeven miles, from the extre- 
mity of one diviſion to that of the other. The lofty 
maſts, the ſwelling fails, and the towering prows of 
the Spaniſh galleons, ſeem impoffible to be juſtly deſ- 
cribed by the hiſtorians of that age, without aſſuming 
the language of pogtry. Not ſatisfied with repreſent- 
ing the Armada as a ſpectacle infuſing equal terror and 
admiration into the minds of all beholders, and as the 
moſt magnificent that had ever appeared on the main, 
they aſſert, that, though the ſhips bore every fail, ir 
yet advanced with a flow motion, as if the ocean had 
groaned with ſupporting, and the winds been tired with 
impelling ſa enormous a weight . 


Tux Engliſh admiral at firſt gave orders not to come 
to cloſe fight with the enemy, on account of the ſize 
pf their ſhips, and the number of ſoldiers on board; 
but a few trials convinced him, that even in cloſe 
night, the ſize of the Spaniſh ſhips was of no advantage 
to them. Their bulk expoſed them to the fire, while 
their cannon, placed too high, ſhot over the heads of 
the Engliſh. Every thing conſpired to the ruin of this 
vaſt armament. Sir Francis Drake took the great gal- 
leon of Andaluſia and a large ſhip of Biſcay, which had 
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LETTER fallen behind the reſt ; while the nobility and gentry 
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A. D. :533. reinforced Effingham, 


haftened out with their veſſels from every harbour, and 
who filled cight of his ſmaller 
ſhips with combuſtibles, and ſent them into the midft 
of the enemy. The Spaniards fled with diſorder and 
precipitation : the Engliſh fell upon them while in con- 
fuſion; and befides doing great damage to their whole 
fleet, took twelve ſhips. 


IT was now evident that the purpoſe of the Armada 
was entirely fruſtrated ; and the duke of Parma, whoſe 
veſſels were calculated for tranſporting foldiers, not for 
fighting, poſitively refuſed to leave the harbour, while 
the Engliſh were maſters of the fea. The Spaniſh ad - 
miral, after many unſucceſsful rencounters, prepared 
therefore to return home ; but as the winds were con- 


_ trary to his paſſage through the channel, he reſolved 


to make the circuit of the ifland. The Engliſh fleet 
followed him for ſometime ; and had not their ammu- 
nition fallen ſhort, through the negligence of the offices 
in ſupplying them, they had obliged the invincible Ar- 
mada to ſurrender at diſcretion. 


SUCH a concluſion of that vain-glorious enterpriſe 
would have been truly illuſtrious to the Engliſh, but 
the event was ſcarce leſs fatal to the Spaniards. The 
Armada was attacked by a violent ſtorm in paſſing the 
Orkneys; the ſhips, having already loſt their anchors, 
were oblized to keep at ſea, and the mariners, unaccuſ- 
tomed to hardſhips, and unable to manage ſuch un- 
wieldy veſſels, allowed them to drive on the weſtern 
iſles of Scotland, or on the coaſt of Ireland, where they 
were miſerably wrecked. Not one half of the fleet re - 
turned to Spain, anda ſtill ſmaller proportion of the ſol- 
diers and ieamen; yet Philip, whofe command of tem- 
per was equal to his ambition, received with an air of 
tranquility the news of ſo humbling adiſaſter, I fent 
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my fleet, ſaid he, to combat the Engliſh, not 
CES God be praiſed that the calamity is 


not greater 49 ! 


Wutz the naval power of Spain was receiving 
this fignal blow, great revolutions happened in France. 
The H notwithſtanding the valour of the king 
of Navarre, who had gained nb pony in Guienne, 
2 complete victory over the army, were reduced An. t 
to the greateſt extremity by the power of the League ; 
and the exorbitant ambition of the duke of Guile, 
joined to the idolatrous admiration of the catholics, 
who confidered him as a faviour, and the king as un- 
worthy of the throne, only could have preſerved the 
reformers from utter ruin. The citizens of Paris, 
where the duke was moſt popular, took arms againſt 
their ſovereign, and obliged him to abandon his capi- 
tal at the hazard of his life; while the doors of the 
Sorbonne declared, That a weak prince may be re- 
© moved from the government of his kingdom, as a 
t tutor or guardjan, unfit for his office, may be de- 
« prived of his truſt 5%,” 


Henzy's ſpirit was rouſed, by the dread of degra- 
dation, from that lethargy in which it had long re- 
poſed. He diſſembled his reſeatment; entered into a 
iation with Guiſe and the league; ſeemed out- 
wardly reconciled, but harboured vengeance in his 
heart: and that vengeance was haftened by an inſolent 
ſpeech of the ducheſs of Montpenſier, the duke of Guiſe's 
fiſter, who ſhewing a pair of gold ſciſſars, which ſhe 
wore at her girdle, ſaid, The beſt uſe that I can 
* make of them is, to clip the hair of a prince unwor- 
« thy to fit on the throne of France, in order to qua- 
«lify him for a monaſtery, that one more deſerving to 
is reign may mount it, and repair the loſſes which re- 
Ff a 5 ligion 
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« ligion and the tate have ſuffered through the weak - 
tc neſs of his predeceſſor **.” 


AFTER Henry had fully taken his reſolution, nineof 
his guards, fingled out by Loignac, firſt gentleman of 
his bed-chamber, were introduced to him in his 
lace. He put a poniard into each of their hands, in- 
formed them of their bufineſs, and concluded thus : 
It is an execution of juſtice, which I command you 
cc to make on the greateſt criminal in my kingdom, and 
« whom all laws human and divine permit me to 
<© puniſh; but not having the ordinary methods of juſ- 
ce tice in my power, I authoriſe you, by the right in- 
e herent in my royal authority, ta ſtrike the blow.“ 
They were ſecretly diſpoſed in the paſſage, which led 
from the king's chamber to his cabinet; and when the 
duke of Guiſe came to receive audience, fix poniards 
were at once plunged into his breaſt *2 ; he groaned, and 
expired, 


% Au now a king, Madam,” ſaid Henry, entering 
the apartment of the queen- mother, and have no 
« competitor : the duke of Guiſe is dead.” The car- 
dinal of Guiſe alſo was diſpatched, He was even more 
violent than his brother; and among other inſolent 
ſpeeches, had been heard to fay, that he would hold 
the king's head between his knees, till the tonſeur was 
performed at the convent of the Capuchins 5? 


Tuxsz cruel execytions, which their neceſſity 
alone can excuſe, had an effect very different from 


what Henry expected. The partizans of the league 


were inflamed with the utmoſt rage againſt him, and 
every where flew toarms. Rebellion was reduced into 
a fyſtem. The doctors of the Sorbonne had the arro- 
gance to declare, © "That the people were releaſed. 
from their cath of allegiance to Henry of Valois :” 

and 
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aud the duke of Mayenne, brother to the duke of LETTER 
Guiſe, was choſen by the league Lieutenant General of | 1 
the State Royal and Crown of France ; an unknown and un- A. D. 2388. 


intelligible title, but whach was meant as 2 ſubſtitute 


for ſovereignty **. 


In this extremity, the king, almoſt abandoned by 
his catholic ſubjects, entered into a confederacy with 
the Hugonots and the king of Navarre. He enliſted 
large bodies of Swiſs infantry and German cavalry ; 
and being ſtill ſupported by his chief nobility, and the 
princes of the blood, he was enabled, by all thoſe 
means, to aſſemble an army of forty thouſand men, 
With theſe forces the two kings advanced to the gates 
of Paris, and were ready to cruſh the league, and ſub- 
due all their enemies, when the deſperate reſolution of 
one man gave a new turn to the affairs of France. 


James Clement, a Dominican friar, inflamed by 
that bloody ſpirit of bigotry, which diſtinguiſhed the 
age, and of which we have ſeen fo many horrid ex- 
amples, had embraced the pious reſolution of facri- 
ficing his own life, 1n order to fave the church from 
the danger which now threatened it, in conſequence 
of the alliance between Henry III. and the Hugonots : 
and being admitted into the king's preſence, under 
pretence of important buſineſs, he mortally wounded 
that prince, while reading ſome ſuppoſed diſpatches, 


and was himſelf inſtantly put to death by the guards? . 


This aſiaffination left the ſucceſſion open to the king 
of Navarre ; who as next heir to the crown, aſſumed 
the government under the title of Henry IV. But the 
reign of that great prince, and the various difficulties 
which he was obliged to encounter, before he could 
ſettle his kingdom, muſt be referred to a future Letter. 


Ix the meantime, I cannot help obſerving, that the 
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LETTER monk who had thus imbrued his hands in the blood of 
X _ ; his ſovereign, was confidered at Paris as a ſaint and a 


A. P. :589. martyr : he vas exalted above Judith, and his image was 


impiouſly placed onthe altars. Even pope Sixtus V. fo 
leſervedly celebrated for his dignity of mind, as well 
as for the ſuperb edĩſices with which he adorned Rome, 
was ſo much infected with the general contagion, that 
he compared Clement's enterpriſe to the incarnation of 


the Word, and the reſurrectjon of the Saviour 


Tuis obſervation leads me to another. Theſe holy 
afſaffinations, ſo peculiar to the period that followed 
the reformation, proceeded chiefly from the fanatical 
application of certain paſſages in the Old Teſtament to 
the conjunctures of the times. Enthufiaſm taught both 
proteſtants and catholics to confider themſelves as the 
peculiar favourites of Heaven, and poſſeffing the only 
true religion, without allowing themſelves coolneſs to 
reflect, that the adherents of each had an equal right 
to this vain pretenſion. The proteſtants founded it on 
the purity of their principles, the cathalics on the an- 
tiquity of their church; and while impelled by their 


own vindictive paffions, by perſonal animofity or party - 
zeal, to the commiſſion of murder, they imagined 
they heard the voice of God commanding them to ex- 


ecute vengeance on his and their enemies. 
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The general View of EurorE continued from the Acceſſion 
of Hexnzy IV. to the Prace of VERveExS. 


"> reign of Henry IV. juſtly ſtiled the Great, 
is one of the moſt memorable eras in the hiſtory 
of France. The circumſtances of the times, the cha- 
rater of the prince and of the man, all conſpire to 
render it intereſting; and his connexions with other 
Chriſtian powers, either as allies or enemies, make it 
an obje of general importance. The eyes of all Eu- 
rope were fixed upon him, as the hero of its military 
theatre, and the centre of its political ſyſtem. Philip 
and Elizabeth were now but actors. 


Tux e entertained againſt Henry's reli- 
gion, made one-half of the royal army forſake him, 


by ſigning certain propofitions, favourable to their 
religion, and promiſing to liflen to their doctors, that 
he could engage any of the cathqlic nobility to ſupport 
his title. The daily deſertion of his troops obliged 
him to abandon the fiege of Paris, and retire into 
Normandy. Thither he was followed by the duke of 
Mayenne, and the forces of the league, who had 
proclaimed the cardinal of Bourbon king, under the 
name of Charles X. though that old man, thrown in- 
to priſon on the aſſaſſination of the Guiſes, was ſtill 
confined in Fontenaĩ - le-Compte in Poitou *, 


In this extremity, Henry had recourſe to the queen 
of England, and found her well diſpoſed to affiſt him ; 
| Ff4 to 


on the aſſaſſination of his predeceſſor; and it was only 
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to oppole the progreſs of the catholic league, and of 
the king of Spain, her dangerous and inveterate ene- 
my, who entertained views either of diſmembering 
the French monarchy, or of annexing the whole to 
his own dominions. Conſcious of Henry's neceffities, 
Elizabeth ſent him immediately a prefent of twenty- 
two thouſand pounds, in order to prevent the deſer- 
tion of his Swiſs and German auxiliaries; and em- 
barked, with all expedition, a reinforcement of four 
thouſand men, under the command of lord Willough- 
by, an officer of abilities, Meanwhile the king 
had been fo fortunate as to ſecure Dieppe and Caen, 
and to repulſe the duke of Mayenne, who had attacked 
him under the cannon of Arques, where he lay en- 
trenched. On the arrival of the Engliſh forces, he 
morched immediately to Paris, to the great conſter2 
nation of the inhabitants, and had almoſt taken the city 
by ftorm ; but the duke of Mayenne entering it ſoon 
after with his army, Henry judged it prudent to re- 
tire. 


Tux king's forces were ſtill much inferior to thoſe 
of the league; but what was wanting in numbers, was 
made up in valour. He attacked the duke of May- 
enne at Ivri, and gained a complete victory over him, 
though ſupported by a felz& body of Spaniſh troops, 
detached from the Netherlands. Henry's behaviour 
on this occaſion was truly heroic. © My lads,” faid 
he to his ſoldiers, © if you ſhould loſe fight of your 
c colours, rally towards this,” pointing to the white 
feather in his hat: „ you will always find it in the 
road to honour and glory. God is with us,” added 
he, drawing his ſword, and ruſhing into the thickeſt 
of the enemy ; but when he perceived their ranks 
broken, and great havock committed in the purſuit, 
his natural humanity and attachment to his country- 
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forgetting that they were his enemies. 


Soon after this victory died the cardinal of Bour- 
bon, and the king inveſted Paris. That city contain- 
ed two hundred and twenty thouſand fouls, animated 
by religious enthuſiaſm, and Henry's army did not 
amount to fifteen thouſand men; yet he might cer- 
tainly have reduced it by famine, if not by other 
means, had not his paternal tenderneſs for his people, 
perhaps ill - timed, made him forget the duty of the 


ſoldier, and relax the rigour of war. He left a free 


paſſage to the old men, women, and children ; he 
permitted the peaſants, and even his own men, to 
carry proviſions ſecretly to the befieged : © I would 
t rather never poſſeſs Paris,” faid he, when blamed 
for this indulgence, * than acquire it by the deftruc- 
tion of its citizens 3.” He feared no reproach fo much 
as that of his own heart. 


- MEANTIME the duke of Parma, by order of the 
king of Spain, left the Low Countries, where he was 
hard preſſed by prince Maurice, and haſtened to the 
relief of Paris. On his approach, Henry raiſed the 
fiege, and offered him battle; but that conſummate 
general, having performed the important ſervice for 
which he was detached, prudently declined the com- 
bat : and fo great was his {kill in the art of war, that 
he retired in the face of the enemy, without affording 
them an opportunity of attacking him, or ſo much as 
putting his army into diforder, and reached his go- 
vernment, where his preſence was much wanted, 
without ſuſtaining any loſs in theſe long marches. 
The States, however, were gainers by this expedi- 
tion: prince Maurice had made rapid progreſs during 
the abſence of the duke. 


AFTER 


men, led him to cry, Spare my French ſubjects 2!” LETTER 
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ArTEx the retreat of the Spaniards, Henry made 
ſeveral freſh attempts upon Paris, which was his grand 
object; but the vigilance of the citizens, particularly 
of the faction of Sixteen, by which it was govern- 
ed, defeated all his and new dangers poured 
in upon him from every fide, When the duke of 
Parma retired, he left eight thouſand men with the 
duke of Mayenne, for the ſupport of the league; and 
pope Gregory XIV. at the requeſt of the king of 
Spain, not only declared Henry a relapſed heretic, 
and ordered all the catholics to abandon him, under 
pain of excommunication, but fent his nephew with 
troops and money to join the duke of Savoy, who was 
aheady in poſſeſſion of Provence, and had entered 
Dauphiné. About the ſame time the young duke of 
Guiſe made his eſcape from the caftle of Tours, where 
he had been confined fince the aſſaſſination of his fa- 
ther. All that the king ſaid, when informed of theſe 
dangers was, The more enemies we have, the more 
<< care we muſt take, and the more honour there will 
tc be in beating them. 


EL1zABETH, who had withdrawn her troops, on 
the firſt proſperous appearance of Henry 's affairs, now 
ſaw the neceſſity of again interpofing She ſent him 
three thouſand men, under Sir John Norris, who had 
commanded with reputation in the Low Countries ; 
and afterwards four thouſand, under the earl of Efſex, 
a young nobleman, who by many exterior accompliſh- 
ments, and much real merit, was daily rifing into fa-. 


which Leiceſter, now deceaſed, had ſo long enjoyed. 
With theſe ſupplies, joined to an army of thirty-five 
thouſand men, Henry entered Normandy, according 
to his agreement with Elizabeth, and formed the ſiege 
of Rouen. The place made an obftinate refiftance ; 
but as the army of the league was unable to keep the 

field, 
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field, it maſt ſoon have been obliged to furrender, if 
an unexpected event had not procured it relief. The 
duke of Parma, by order of Philip, again left his go- 
vernment ; and advancing to Rouen, by rapid marches, 
a ſecond time robbed Henry of his prey. The gallant 
monarch, burning with revenge, again boldly offered 
him battle, again purſued him; and the duke, by a 
wonderful piece of generalſhip, and in ſpite of the 
greateſt obſtacles, a ſecond time made good his retreat 
to the Netherlands *. 


Henxy was in ſome meaſure conſoled for this diſ- 
appointment, by hearing that Lefdiguieres had reco- 
vered Provence, chaſed the duke of Savoy over the 
mountains, and made incurſions even to the gates of 
Turin; that the viſcount de Turenne had vanquiſhed 
and flain the mareſchal of Lorrain, while Thammes 
had defeated the duke de Joyeuſe, who commanded 
for the league in Languedoc, and killed two thouſand 
men; that la Valette, the new gov! of Provence, 
had retaken Antibes, and the Spaniards been baffled 
in an attempt upon Bayonne *. 


ME AanwHiLe all things were haſtening to a crifis 
between the parties. The faftion of Sixteen, who 
were entirely in the intereſt of Spain, and the penfi- 


oners of Philip, had hanged the firſt preſident of the 


parliament of Paris, and two of the judges, for not 
condemning to death a man obnoxious to them, but 
againſt whom no crime was found, The duke of Ma- 
yenne, on the other hand, afraid of being cruſhed by 
this faction, had cauſed four of the fixteen to be ex- 
ecuted in the ſame manner. The duke of Parma, 
on the part of Philip, preſſed the duke of Mayenne to 
ul athndty of Bo from, woes of he uber 
the election of a king; and the catholics of H 
party gave him clearly to underſtand, that they ex- 
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Tre king and the duke of Mayenne were equally 
ſenfible of the neceſſity of complying with theſe de - 
mands, though alike difagrecable to each. Tue ſtates 
were convoked ; and the duke of Parma, under pre- 
tence of ſupporting their reſolutions, was ready to enter 
France with a powerful army, in order to forward the 
views of Philip. But the death of that great general 
at Arras, where he was aſſembling his forces, freed 
the duke of Mayenne from a dangerous rival, Henry 
from a formidable enemy, and perhaps France from 
becoming a province of Spain. 


Tux ſtates, however, or more properly the heads of 
the catholic factions, met, according to the edi, at 
Paris; and the pope's legate there propoſed, that they 
ſhould bind themſelves by an oath never tobe reconciled 
the king of Navarre, even tho' he ſhould embrace the 
catholic faith. This motion was oppoſed by the duke 
of Mayenne, and the majority of the aſſembly, but 
ſupported by the Spaniſh faction; and as there was 
yet no appearance of Henry's changing his religion, 
the duke of Feria, Philip's ambaſſador, after attempt- 
ing to gain the duke of Mayenne, by offering him 
the ſovereignty of Burgundy, together with a vaſt 
ſam of money, boldly propoſed, that the ftates ſhould 
chuſe the infanta Eugenia queen, as the neareft rela- 
tion of Henry III. and the arch-duke Albert, to whom 
her father was inclined to give her in marriage, king 
in her right, The moſt zealous of the Sixteen revolt- 
ed at this propoſal ; declaring, that they could never 
think of admitting at once of two foreign ſovereigns. 
The duke of Feria changed his ground: he propoſed 
the infanta, on condition that ſhe ſhould efpouſe a 
prince of France, including the houle of Lorrain, 
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the nomination to be left to his catholic majeſty 3 LETTER 


and, at length, he fixed on the young duke of Guile. 
Had the laſt 


that Philip might have carried his point; but now 
the duke of Mayenne, unwilling to become dependent 
on his nephew, pretended to diſpute the ambaſſador's 
power; and the parliament of Paris, as ſuppoſed thro” 
his influence, publiſhed a decree, declaring ſuch a 
treaty contrary to the Salic law, which being a funda- 
mental principle of the government, could on no ac- 
count whatſoever be ſet aſide 7. 


WrrLE theſe diſputes were agitated at Paris, 
Henry was puſhing his military operations ; but he 
was become ſenfible, notwithſtanding his ſucceſſes, 
that he never could, by force of arms alone, render 
himſelf maſter of his kingdom. The cathclics of his 
party grew daily more importunate, to know his ſen- 
timents in regard to religious matters; and their j Jea- 
louſy on this point ſeemed to increaſe, in 
as he approached to the full poſſeſſion of his throne. 
Though a proteſtant, he was no bigot to his ſect: he 
confidered theological differences as ſubordinate to the 
public good ; and therefore appointed conferences 
to be held between the divines of the two religions, 
that he might be enabled to take, with more decency, 
that ſtep, which the ſecurity of his crown, and the 


happineſs of his ſubjects, now made neceſſary. 


In theſe conferences, if we may credit the celebrated 
marquis of Roſni (afterwards duke of Sulli, and prime 
miniſter to Henry) the proteſtant divines even allow- 
ed themſelves to be worſted, in order to furniſh the 
king with a better pretext for embracing that religion 
which it was ſo much his intereſt to believe. But 
however that might be, it is certain, that the more 
moderate proteſtants, and Roſni among others, were 
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188 convinced of the neceſſity of ſuch a ſtep; and that 


. 
A. D. 25. made his abjuration at St. Denis, and received abſo- 


Jay 28. 


Henry, ſoon after the taking of Dreux, folemnly 


lution from the archbiſhop of Bourges. 


Tarts meaſure was not immediately followed by thoſe 
beneficial conſequences, which were expected from 
it. The more zcalous catholics ſuſpected Henry's fin- 
cerity : they conſidered his abjuration merely as a de- 
vice to deceive the league ; and as the perſonal ſafety 
of many, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
violence, was concerned in obſtructing his progreſs, 
they had recourſe to their former expedient of affaſh- 
nation, in which they were encouraged by their 

Several attempts were made againſt the king's 
life. The zealous Hugonots, on the other hand, be- 
came more diftdent of Henry's intentions towards 
their ſect; and his proteſtant allies, particularly the 
queen of England, expreſſed much indignation at 
this intereſted change of his religion. Senfible, how- 
ever, that the league and the king of Spain were ſtill 
their common enemies, Elizabeth at laſt admitted his 
2 ies. She continued her ſupplies of men and 
money; and time ſoon produced a wonderful altera- 
tion in the affairs of the French monarch, and evinced 
the wiſdom of the ſtep which he had taken, though 
not entirely conformable to the laws of honour, and 
conſequently a reproach on his private character. 


Tux marquis de Vitri, governor of Meaux, was 
the firſt man of rank, who thewed the example of a 


return to duty. He had often ſolicited the duke of 
Mayenne, as the cauſe of the war was at an end, to 
make his peace with the king; but receiving no ſa- 
tis faction from that nobleman, he reſolved to follow 
the diQtates of his own heart. He ordered the garri- 
ſon to evacuate the town; and, having aſſembled 

the 
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the magiſtrates, delivered to them the keys. Gen- LETTER 


<« tlemen,” ſaid he, I ſcorn to ſteal an advantage, or 


© make a fortune at other men's expence. I am going 2 


«© to pay my allegiance to the king, and leave it in 
tc your power to act as you pleaſe.” The magiſtrates, 
after a ſhort deliberation, agreed to ſend a deputation 
to Henry, in order to make their ſubmiſſions, and 
entreat him to return their governor, The 

were ſo confounded at their audience, that they were 
incapable to ſpeak, but threw themſelves at the king's 
feet. Having viewed them for ſome moments in that 
condition, Henry burſt into tears; and lifting them 
up, ſaid, ** Come not as enemies to crave forgiveneſs, 
6 but as children to a father always willing to receive 
t you with open arms 9.” 


Tunis reception affected the league more than the 
defeat could have done. Henry was crowned 

with much ſolemnity at Chartres, and every thi 
ſeemed to promiſe a ſpeedy pacification, La Chaſtre 
delivered up the provinces of Orleanois and Berri, of 
which he was governor, and d' Alincourt the city of 
Pontoiſe ; the duke of Mayenne retired from Paris ; 
and the count de Briſſac, who commanded the French 
garriſon, (for there was alſo a Spaniſh one) privately 
admitted the king into his capital, of which he took 
poſſeſſion almoſt without ſhedding blood. Villars, 
who had fo gallantly defended Rouen for the league, 
ſurrendered that city on conditions; and a multitude of 
other places either offered terms, or opened their 
gates without ſtipulating for any. The duke of El- 
beuf, of the houſe of Lorrain, who had ſeized the 
government of Poitou, declared for the king. The 
young duke of Guiſe alſo made his peace with Henry 
Baligny, who ftill held the principality of Cambray, 
tabmitred ; and marſhal d' Aumont, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of an Engliſh fleet and army, made himſelf 
maſter 
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13 maſter of Morlaix, Quimpercorentin, and Breft, 


towns guarded by the Spaniſh forces in Britanny ; 


oa 
AD. r594. while the king in perſon befieged and took Laon: on 


which Amiens, and great part of Picardy, ac- 
knowledged his ſway **. 


In the midſt of theſe ſucceſſes Henry was on the 
point of periſhing by the hand of a deſperate affaffin. 
On his return from Picardy to Paris, John Chaſtel, a 
young fanatic, educated among the Jeſuits, ſtruck him 
on the mouth with a knife, waile he was faluting one 
of his courtiers, in a chamber of the Louvre, and beat 
out one of his teeth, The blow was intended for the 
king's throat; but fortunately, his ſtooping prevented 
it from ſtriking that dangerous part, The aſſaſſin was 
ſeized, avowed his principles, and was executed. 
On his examination, he confeſſed that he had fre- 
quently heard his ghoſtly preceptors ſay, that king- 
killing was lawful; and that as Henry IV. had not 
yet been abſolved by the pope, he 4 he might 
kill him with a ſafe conſcience. Some writings to the 
ſame purpoſe were found in the poſſeſſion of father 
Guiſgard, who was condemned to ſuffer the puniſh. 
ment appointed for treaſon ; and the ſociety of Jeſuits 
were baniſhed the kingdom, by a decree of the par- 
liament of Paris **. 


WHILE theſe things were paſſing in France, war 
was ftill carried on with vigour in the Low Countries. 
The confederates not only continued to maintain the 
ſtruggle for liberty, but even roſe ſuperior to the 
power of Spain. Prince Maurice ſurpriſed Breda; 
and, by the affiiftance of the Engliſh forces, under Sir 
Francis Vere, he took Gertruydenberg and Gronin- 
gen, after two of the moſt obſtinate, and beſt conduct - 
ed ſieges recorded in hiſtory. Count Manſveldt, an 
able and experienced officer, who had ſucceeded the 
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duke of Parma in the military command, bcheld the LETTER 


taking of the firſt with an army ſuperior to the prince's, 
without being able to force his lines; and Verdugo, 
the Spaniſh general, durſt not attempt the relief of 


the ſecond, though the garriſon made a gallant de- 
fence 12. 


Tux progreſs of the confederates, however, did not 
prevent the arch:luke Erneſt, now governor of the 
Low Countries, from ſending ten thouiand men to lay 
waſte the frontiers of France; and Henry, who had 
long been engaged in hoſtilities with Philip, was pro- 
voked by this freſh inſult, as well as encouraged by 
his own ſucceſſes and thoſe of the confederates, to de- 
clare war againft Spain. He led an army in perſon into 
Burgundy ; took the caſtles of Dijon and Talan ; ex- 
pelled the Spaniards from that province; obliged the 
duke of Mayenne to ſve for an accommodation, and 
received abſolution from the pope, 


Bur while this great prince, rendered confident by 
good fortune, was employed in a wild and fruitleſs ex- 
pedition into Franche Compt-, in compliance with the 
ambition of his miſtreſs, the fair Gabrielle &Etrces, 
who wanted a principality for her ſoa Cæſar, a Spaniſh 
army, under the command of don Pedro de Guſman, 
conde de Fucntes, reduced Dourlens, Catelet, and 
Cambray. In balance, however, of theſe loſſes, the 
duke of Guiſe ſurpriſed Marſeilles, and Henry con- 
cluded his negociation with the duke of Mayenne 
who, charmed with the generous reception which he 
met with on his ſubmiſſion, continued ever after f.cm- 
ly attached to the king's perfon and government. 


Wren informed of the taking of NIarſcilles, Henry 
was ſo much elated with joy, that he exclaimed in a 
kind of tranſport, © Then 1 am at laſt a king?!” 

Vol. II. G g His 
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His joy, however, was but of ſhort duration. 
archduke Albert, who had ſucceeded on 333 
of the Low Countries, 
ſent an army to befiege Calais; and that fortreſs, not 
Ai was obliged to ſur- 
h ; king with a ſufficient 


Tuis unfortunate event was ſoon followed by an- 
other. While Henry was in the 8 
the loſs of Calais, which fanncd the dying aſhes of the 
league, while harraſſed by the complaints of the Hugo- 
nots, and chagrined at the extravagant demands of the 
dukes of Bavoy and Mercur. who were ſtill in arms 
againſt him, and took occaſion from his diſaſters doexalt 
— — — 
rero, the Spaniſh governor of Dourlens, i 
ſelf maſter of Amiens, by ſurpriſe **, — 


Tux king was now ready to fink under i 
of his misfortunes. „ 
eee 
| to their duty, that he was ut- 
wy CCI COR. 8 

to pay the few troops in his ſervice. He had al 
ready aſſembled his nobles, and made them acquaint- 
ed with his neceſſities ; but they alſo, beggared 
civil wars, ſcemed little poked to aff Fm, though 
he ovveged ham bn the maBongngieg IS | 
have not called you together,” ſaid he, a my 
oe e to oblige you blindly to 
the. * I have aſſembled you to receive 
2— to liften to them ; to follow them * 
to put myſelf entirely under your direction i5," 


«© Grvs me an army,” cricd he, Occa- 
on another 

ſion, . life for the 

fate!” 
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cc ſtate ! But the means of furniſhing bread for that 


army, as he pathetically complained, were not in his 
power. 


Henzy, however, was happily extricated out of 
all his difficulties by the fertile genius of his faithful 


him to raiſe, in a ſhort tume, an army upwards of 
twenty thouſand ſtrong. With this army, the beſt 
provided he had ever led into the field, together with 
four thouſand Engliſh auxiliaries, ſent over by Eliza- 
beth in conſequence of a new treaty, Henry marched 
immediately to Amiens, in order to attempt the reco - 
very of that important place. Before he commenced 
the 
The Spaniſh garriſon, compoſed of their beft troops, 
and commanded by experienced officers, made an ob- 
ftinate defence, and allowed the archduke time to 
march to its rehef ; but Albert not being able to force 
the French lines, though his army conſiſted of twenty - 


five thouſand veterans, retired to Arras, and Amiens 
farrendered to the king. 


Hzxxv returned in triumph to Paris, where he was 
received with every poſhble mark of loyalty and reſ- 
pet; and after convincing all parties, that the hap- 
pineſs of his people was his ſupreme wiſh, and the ob- 
je of all his enterpriſes, he marched againft the duke 
of Mercœur, who ftill held part of Bretagne. Sur- 
priſed at this unexpected viſit, and deſerted by the no- 
bility of the duchy, who haſtened ta make their peace 
with the king, the duke gave himſelf up for loſt. But 
a lucky expedient faved him. He offered his only 
— with the duchies of Eftampes, Penthievre, 
68g 2 and 


ſiege his forces amounted to thirty thouſand men. 
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LETTER and Mercœur, in marriage to Henry's natural {on 
1 * 


Cæſar; and the king, glad of ſuch an opportunity of 


ND. r537- gratifying the ambition of his miſtreſs, readily agreed 


to the propoſal “. 


Ilir now ſaw kimfelf in full poſſeſſion of his 
kingdom: che league was entirely diſſolved; and the 
catholics in general feemed fatisfied with his public 
profction of tcir religion. The Hugonots, his origi- 
nal friends, alone gave him any uneaſineſs. They had 
frequently face the king's ahjuration, but more eſpe- 
cially fince his reconciliation with the fee of Rome, 
expreſſed apprehenſions on account of their religion. 
Henry ſoon made them eaſy on that point. He ailem- 
bled the heads of the party at Nantes; and from mo- 
tives of policy, as well as of gratitude and tenderneſs, 
paſſed the famous edict bearing date from that place, 
and which granted them every thing that they could 
reaſonably deſire. It not only ſecured to them the free 
exerciſe of their religion, but a ſhare in the adminif- 
tration of juſtice, and the privilege of being admitted 
to all employments of truſt, profit, and honour 16. 


DvziNG theſe tranſactions in France, the confede- 
rates were not idle in the Low Countries. Prince 
Maurice and Sir Francis Vere, who commanded the 
Engliſh forces, gained at Tournhont, a complete vic- 
tory over the Spamiards; in conſequence of which, 
that place immediately furrendered, and an incredible 
number of others were reduced, before the end of the 
campaign. 


Nox were the confederates leſs ſucceſstul in other 


quarters. Befides the naval armaments, which Eliza- 


berth was continually ſending to annoy the Spaniards 
in the Weſt Indies, and to obſtruct their trade at home, 


4. b. 1386. à great force was ſent to Cadiz, where Philip was 


making 
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making vaſt preparations for a new invaſion of Eug- LETTER 


land. The Engliſh and Dutch fleet, under lord Et- 


LYY L 


finghain, attacked the paniſh ſhips and galties in the 4. U. 4536 


bay; and after an obſtinate engagement, obliged them 
all either to ſurrender, retire beneath the forts, or run 
aſhore. The earl of Eſſex, who commanded the land 
forces, then diſembarked his treops, and carried the 
city by aſſault The plunder made there was conſi- 
derable ; bat the refolution which.the Spaniſh admira! 
took, of ſetting fire to a large fleet of merchant ſhips, 
richiy laden in the port, deprived the conquerors of a 
far more valuable booty. The lots, however, ſuſ- 
tained by the Spaniards was not diminiſhed by that 
expedient, and is computed at twenty millions of 
ducats 9. 


Ack and infirmities together, with ſo many loſſes 
and diſappointments, had now broken the lofty and 
obſtinate ſpirit of Philip. He began to moderate his 
views, and offered peace to the confederates on pretty 
equitable terms; but as he refuſed to acknowledge the 
independency of the United Provinces, they would 
not negociate with him, and Elizabeth came to the 
{ſame rcſolution, on their account. 


HENRx's ſituation did not enable him to b:have 
with equal firmneſs. France, long torn by civil diſſen- 
tions, ſtood in need of peace. Philip knew it, and 
offered advantageous conditions to Henry, that he 
might be enabled, by diminiſhing the number of his 
enemies, to act with more vigour againſt the United 
Provinces. The French monarch, however, before he 
entered into treaty with the king of Spain, tent ambaſ- 
ſadors to Elizabeth and the States, in order to facili- 
tate a general agreement. Both powers remonſtrated 
againſt ſuch a meaſure : Henry pleaded his neceſſities ; 
and though they blamed the ftep, which they ſaw he 
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1 was determined to take, they were ſenſible of the juſ- 


tice of his arguments. A peace was accord- 


AD. 558. ingly concluded, between France and Spain, at Ver- 


vins 20 in conſequence of which Henry recovered poſ- 
ſefſbon of all the places ſeized by Philip during the 
courſe of the civil wars, and procured to himſelf, 
what he had long ardently defired, leifure to ſettle the 
domeſtic affairs of his kingdom ; to cultivate the arts 
of peace, (to which his genius was no leſs turned 
than to thoſe of war) and to contribute to the happi- 
neſs and proſperity of his people. 


Bur before we take a view of the flouriſhing ſtate 
of France, under the equitable governmentof this great 
and good prince, and the wiſe adminiſtration of Sulli, 
Elizabeth, I muſt carry forward the conteft between 
Spain and the United Provinces. 
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Sr An and the Low CouxraiEs, from the Peace of 
Vzrzvins, ts the Truce in 1609, when the Freedom of 


the UNITED Provinces was acknnuledged. 


8 ON after the peace concluded between France 
and Spain at Vervins, a new treaty was negoct- 
ated between _—_— United Provinces, in 
order that the war might be ſupported with =_ 
againſt Philip. The ftates, afraid of being deſerted by 
Elizabeth, ſubmitted to what terms ſhe was pleaſed to 
require of them. They agreed to diminiſh their debt, 
which amounted to eight hundred thouſand pounds, by 
remitting confiderable ſums annually ; to pay the Eng- 
liſh troops in the Low Countries; and to maintain, 
at their own expence, the garriſons of the cautionary 
towns, while England ſhould continue the war with 
Spain *, 


SCARCE was this negociation finiſhed, when Phi- 
lip LL its firſt object, breathed his laſt at Madrid; leav- 
ing behind him the charafter of a dark, jealous, 
haughty, vindictive, and incxorable tyrant. With 


reputation of a great prince; becauſe with a perfect 
knowledge of mankind, and the moſt extenfive power 
of benefiting by it, he became the great deſtroyer of 
his ſpecies, and the chief inftrument of human miſery, 
His head fitted him for the throne of Spain, and his in- 
defatigable for the ſovereignty of both In- 
dies; but his heart and his habit of thinking, only for 
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great talents for government, he failed to obtain the 
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the office of Grand Inquiſitor, Hence he was long the 
terror, but never the admiration of Europe, 


No European prince ever poſſeſſed ſuch vaſtre{ources 
as Philip II. Beſides his Spaniſh and Italian domi- 
mons, the kingdom of Portugal and the Netherlands, 
he enjoyed the whole Eaſt India commerce, and reaped 
che richeſt harveſt of the American mines. But his 
prodigious armaments, his intrigues in France and in 
England, and his long and expenfive wars in the Low 
Countries, exhauſted his treaſures, and enriched thoſe 
whom he ſought to fubdue ; while the Spaniards daz- 
zled with the fight of the precious metals, and elated 
with an idea of imaginary wealth, neglected agricul- 
ture and manufactures, and were obliged, as at preſent, 
to depend on their more induſtrious neighbours for the 
luxuries as well as the neceſſaries of life. Spain, once 
a rich and fertile kingdom, became only the mint of 
Europe. Its ingots were no ſooner coined than called 
for ; and often mortgaged before their arrival, as the 
=_ cf labour and ingenuity. The ftate was enfee- 


bc, the country rendered ſterile, and the people poor 
nd miſerable. 


Tur condition of the United Provinces was in all 
reſpo&ts the reverie of Spain. They owed every thing 
to their indduſtry By that, a country naturally barren 
was rendlered fertile, even while the ſcenc of war. 
Manufaftures were carricd on with vigour. and com- 
merce was puſhed to all the quarters of the globe. 
The republic was become powerful, and the people 
rich, in ſhite of every effort to enflave and epprets 
them. Cootrous of this, the court of Madrid had 
changed its meaſures before the death of Nur 
After much deliberation, that havghty monarch, deſ- 
pairing of being able to reduce the revolted provinces 
by force, and defirous of an accommodation, that he 


might 
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might end his days in peace, but diſdaining to make LETTER 


in his own name the conceſſions neceſſary for that pur- 
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poſe, transferred to his daughter Iſabella, contracted to A. P. 1398. 


the archduke Albert, the ths of the Low 
Countries, 


PuiLte II. died before the celebration of this mar- 
riage ; but his ſos- Philip III. a virtuous though a 
weak prince, punctually executed the contract; and 
Albert, after taking poſſeſſion of his ſovereignty ac- 
cording tothe necetiary forms, wrote tothe States of the 
United Provinccs, acquainting them of that deed, and 
entreating them not to refuſe ſubmiſſion to their na- 


tural princeſs, who would govern them with lenity, 
iadulgence, and affection. 


Tux States returned no anſwer to the archduke's 
letter. They were now determined to complete that 
independency for which they had ſo long ſtruggled. 


But though their purpoſe, had been leſs firm, there 


was a clauſc in the contract which would have produced 
the ſame reſolution. It provided that, in cafe the In- 
fanta left no iſſue, the Provinces ſhould return to the 
crown of Spain z; and as there was little probability 
of her having any, the States ſaw their. danger, and 
avoided it, by rejecting all terms of ſubmitſion. 


Tux firt material ſtep taken by Albert and Iſabella 
for reducing their revolted ſubjects to obedience, was 
prohibiting all communication between the United 
Provinces and the kingdom of Spain, or the Spaniſh 
Netherlands. This was a ſevere blow to the Dutch 
commerce. They had hitherto, fingular as it ma 
ſeem, been allowed an open trade with all the Spaniſh 
dominions in Europe, and had drawn much of their 
wealth from that ſource, as well as increaſed by it their 


naval power. An idea of general advantage only 
£ could 
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could have induced Philip II. to permit ſuch a traffic; 
and an experience of its balance being in favour of rhe 
republic, as will always be the caſe between induf- 
trious and indolent nations, made it now be prohibited 
under the name of an indulgence. But the interdi& 
was too late efteftually to anſwer its end. The Dutch, 
already ftrong by fea, ſent out a fleet to cruiſe upon 
the Spaniards ; their land levies were proſecuted with 
great diligence; and, in order to make up for the ref- 
traint upon their home trade, they turned their views 
towards India, where they attacked the Spaniards and 
Portagueſe, and at length monopolized the moſt lu - 
crative branch of that important commerce. 


MEAanwWHILE war was carried on with vigour in 
the Low Countries. Beſides ſeveral bodies of Ger- 
mans and Swifs, the States took into their fervice two 
thouſand French veterans, difbanded by the king, on 
the concluſion of the late peace; and Henry generoufly 
ſupplied them with money, under pretence of paying 
his debts. The archduke's forces were alſo much aug- 
memed by freſh levies from Spain, Italy, and Ger- 
many. Each party ſeemed formidable to the other; 
and after ſeveral towns had been taken, many gallantty 
aſſaulted, and no leſs gallantly defended, on both fides, 


the two armies came to a general engagement at New- 
port, near Oftend, where Albert was totally routed, 


with the loſs of five thouſand men 3. The field was 
obftinately diſputed for three hours. The confede- 
rates engaged with incredible intrepidity ; and the 
Spaniſh veterans, who compoſed the enemies van, re- 
ceived the ſhock with great firmneſs. The conflict 
was terrible. The Spaniards at laſt gave ground, but 
repeatedly returned to the charge, anq were repeatedly 
broken and repulſed by the valour of the Engliſh, un- 
der Sir Francis Vere, who led the van of the confede- 
rates. We muſt not, however, with ſome of our warm 
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4, aſcribe the victory ſolely to that body. LETTER 
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behaviour of the many noble volunteers, who, from A. D. 160. 


all parts of Europe, had come to ſtudy the art of war 
under ſo able and experienced a general, and who 
trove to outdo each other in acts of heroiſm, muſt at 
leaſt come in for a ſhare of the honour. 


Tr1s victory was of the utmoſt importance to the 
United Provinces, as the defeat of their army, in the 
preſent crifis, muſt have been followed by the loſs of 
their liberties, and their final ruin as independent 
ſtates ; but its conſequences otherwiſe, were very in- 
conſiderable. Prince Maurice either ſpent too much 
time after the battle, or his troops, as he affirmed, ex- 
hauſted with fatigue, were not fit for any new enter- 
priſe, till Albert was again ready to take the field with a 
ſuperior army. Overtures of peace were renewed, and 
rejected by the States. The confederates laid fiege to 
Rhimberg, and the archduke to Oſtend. Rhimberg was 
reduced, but Maurice did not think his ſtrength ſuffici- 
ent to attempt the relief of Oſtend. 


MEAanTiME the fiege of that important place was 
vigorouſly conducted by the archduke in perſon, at 
the head of a numerous and well appointed army. 
The gallant reſiſtance which he met with, aſtoniſhed, 
but did not diſcourage him. His heart was ſet on the 
reduction of Oſtend. All the reſources of war were 
exhauſted : rivers of blood were ſpilt, but neither fide 
was diſpirited ; becauſe both received conftant ſup- 
plies, the one by ſea, the other from the neighbouring 
country. P 
made without number, and without effect. The gar- 
riſon, commanded by Sir Francis Vere, who had 
bravely thrown himſelf into the town, in the face of 
the enemy, repelled all the attempts of the Spaniards 
with 
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with invincible intrepidity ; ; and at length obliged Al- 


Lon nuns berttoturn the ſiege into a kind of blockade, and com- 
A. D. 15-2, mit the command to Rivas, one of his generals, while 


D. 1624. 


he himſelf went to Ghent, in order to concert new 
meaſures for accompliſhing his favourite enterpriſe. 


Tux States embraced this opporturity to change the 
garriſonof Oftend, worn out and emaciated with conti- 
nual fatigue and watching; and as the communication 
by ſea was preſerved open, the ſcheme was executed 
without difficulty. A freſh garriton, ſupplicd with 
every neceflary, took charge of the town, under the 
command of colonel Dorp, colonel Edmonds, a Scotch- 
man, and Hertain, a Frenchman; while Sir Francis 
Vere, with the former garriſon, joined the army unde: 
prince Maurice. 


Tux army before Oſtend was reinforced by eight 
thouſand Italians, under the marquis Spinola, an of- 
ficer of great military talents, and to whom Albert 
committed the conduct of the ſiege, after the incffec- 
tual efforts of Rivas. Spinola ſhewed, that no for- 
tification however ſtrong, is impregnable to an able 
engineer, ſupported by a ſufficient force. Oſtend was 
reduced to a heap of ruins; and Spinola was preparing 
for the grand aſſault, when the garriſon offered to ca- 
pitulate. He granted them honourable terms. 


Durinc this memorable fiege, which laſted up- 
wards of three years, and coſt the beſiegers the lives of 
fourſcore thouſand brave ſoldiers, prince Maurice 
made himſelf maſter of Rimbach, Grave, and Sluys, 
acquifitions which more than balanced the lots of Oſt- 
end; and Albert, by employing all his ſtrength 
againſt that place, was prevented, during three cam- 
paigns, from entering the United Provinces. The 
Dutch did not let flip i the occaſion, which that ſcaſon 


of 
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of ſecurity afforded them, to puſh their trade and ma+ 
nufaftures. Every nerve was ſtrained in labour, and 
every talent in ingenuity, Commerce both foreign 
and domeſtic flouriſhed ; Fernate, one of the Mo- 
luccas, had been gained; and the Eaſt India company, 
the grand bulwark of the republic, was eſtabliſhed 5, 


Bur, as & counterpoiſe to theſe advantages, the 
States had loft the alliance of England, in conſequence 
of the deathof Elizabeth. James I. her ſucceſſor, ſhewed 
no iaclination to engage in hoſtilities with Spain; and 
ſoon after his acceſſion, concluded a treaty with that 
court. Throuch the interceſſion of Henry IV. how- 
ever, he agreed to ſupply the ſtates ſecredy with mo- 
ney : and what is very remarkable as well as honour- 
able, it appears that James, in his treaty with Spain, 
hal expretly reſerved the power of ſending aſſiſtance 
to the United Provinces 7. 


THe republic, at preſent, ſtood much in need of 
ſupport. Philip III. now fenfible that the Infanta 
could have no iffue, and conſequently that the Ne- 
therlands muſt return to the crown of Spain, came 
to a reſolution of carrying on the war with the whole 
force of his dominions. Large levies were made for 
this purpoſe ; large ſums of money were remitted, 
and Spinola was declared commander in chief of the 
Spaniſh and Italian forces. 


Tux ftates ſaw their danger, and endeavoured to 
provide againſt it. They unpowered prince Mau- 
rice to augment his army; they zecrunted their garri- 
ſons, repaired their fortifications, and every where 
prepared for a vigorous refiftance. Spinola expected 
it, but was not diſcouraged ; and his ſucceſs was ra- 
pid for two campaigns, in ſpite of all the efforts of 
Maurice. But though he had made himſelf maſter of 
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many important places, he had yet made little or ao im · 
preſſion on the body of the republic; and three hun- 


. dred thouſand doubloons for a month, the common ex- 


pence of his army, was a ſum too large for the Spaniſh 
treaſury long to difburſe, and a drain which not even 
the mines of Mexico and Peru could fupply. His 
troops mutinicd for want of pay. He became ſenſible 
of the impracticability of his eaterpriſe, and delivered 
it as his opinion, That it was more adviſable to enjoy 
the ten provinces in ſecurity and peace, than to riſk 
the whole Netherlands in purſuit of the other ſeven, and 
ruia Spain by a hazardous attempt to conquer rebel ſub- 
jects, who had too long taſted the ſweets of liberty, ever 
again to bear with eaſe the ſhackles of monarchy and 
abſolute dominion . 


Tux court of Madrid was already convinced of the 
neceſſity of an accommodation; the archduke was 
heartily tired of the war; and the general's ſentiments 
had great influence both on the Spaniſh and Flemiſh 
councils. If the duke of Parma had failed to reduce 
the Seven Provinces, and Spinola gave up the attempt, 
who, it was aſked, could hope to ſubdue them? There 
was no anſwering ſuch a queſtion. It was agreed, 
though not without many ſeruples, to negociate with 
the republic, as an independent ſtate. A ſuſpenſion 
of arms accordingly togk place; conferences were 

opened ; and after numberleſs obſtructions and delays, 
by the Orange faction, whoſe intereft it 
was to continue the war, a truce of twelve years was 
concluded at the Hague, through the mediation of 
France and England 9. This treaty ſecured to the 
United Provinces all the acquifitions they had made ; 
an unlimited freedom of commerce, on the ſame foot- 
ing with other nations; and the full enjoyment of 
thole civil and religious liberties, for which they had 
ſo glociouſly ſtruggled **, 
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SCARCE had the court of Spain finiſhed one civil A 
war, occaſioned by perſecution, when it plunged into 
another. Philip III. at the inſtigation of the inquiſi- 8. D. 160g. 
tion, and by the advice of his miniſter, the duke of 
Lerma, no leſs weak than himſelf, iſſued an edi, or- 
dering all the Moreſcoes, or deſcendants of the Moors, 
to leave the kingdom within the ſpace of thirty days, 
under the penalty of death. Theſe remains of the an- 
cient conquerors of Spain were chiefly employed in 
commerce and agriculture ; and the principal reafon aſ- 
ſigned for this barbarous decree was, That they were 
ſtill Mabometans in their hearts, though they conformed 
externally to the rites of chriſtianity, and therefore 
might corrupt the true faith, as well as diſturb the 
peace of the ftate. Perſecution prompted them to 
what they had hitherto ſhewed no diſpoſition. They 
choſe themſelves a king, and attempted to oppoſe the 
execution of the royal mandate; but being almoſt en- 
tirely unprovided with arms, they were ſoon obliged 4 D. 4627 
to ſubmit, and all baniſhed the kingdom 


By this violent and impolitic meaſure, Spain loft 
near a million of induſtrious inhabitants 12 and as 
that kingdom was already depopulated by long and 
bloody foreign wars, by repeated emigrations to the 
New World, and enervated by luxury, it now ſunk into 
a ſtate of langour, from which it has never recovered. 
The remembrance of its former ſtrength, however, ſtill 
made it terrible; and affocigtions were formed for re- 
ftraiging the exorbitant power of Spain, when Spain 
had ceaſed to be powerful. 
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The domeflic Hiflory sf ENGLAND, from the Defeat of the 
» Spanisn ARMADA # the Death of ELIZABETU, 


with ſame Particulars of SCOTLAND and IRELAND. 


HE execution of the queen of Scots, and the de- 

feat of the Spaniſh Armada, freed Elizabeth 
from all apprehenſions in regard to the (afety of her 
crown. What part fhe took in the affairs of France 
and of the United Provinces, and what attempts ſhe 
made by naval armaments to annoy Philip, you have 
already ſeen, We muſt now take a view of her domeſ- 
tic policy, and her domeſtic troubles, and of her tranſ- 
actions with Scotland and Ireland, from this great era of 
her guilt and her proſperity to that of her death, which 
left vacant the throne of England to the houſe of 
Stuart. 


Tux leading charaQteriftics of Elizabeth's admĩniſ- 
tration, were economy and vigour. By a ſtrict at- 
tention to the firſt, ſhe was enabled to maintain a mag- 
nificent court, and to ſupport the perſecuted proteft- 
ants in France and the Low- Countries, without op- 
preſſing her people, or involving the crown in debt; 
and by a ſpirited exertion of the ſecond, ſhe humbled 


the pride of Spain, and gave ſtability to her throne, 


in ſpite of all the machinations of her enemies. After 
informing her parliament of the neceſſity of continuing 
the war againft Philip, and how little ſhe apprehended 
the power of that monarch, even though he ſhould 
make a greater effort than that of his Invincible Ar- 
mada, ſhe concluded thus :—* But I am informed, 


« that when he attempted this laſt invaſion, ſome 
N & upon 
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© upon the ſea-coaft forſook their towns, fled up 
© higher into the country, and left all naked and ex- 
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<c poſed to his entrance — but I ſwear unto you, by 4. P. 2593. 


«© God! if I knew thoſe perſons, or may know of any 
© that ſhall do ſo hereafter, I will make them feel 
„ what it is to be ſo fearful in ſo urgent a cauſe !“ 


ELIzABETn's frugality, in the adminiſtration of 
government, ſeems leſs, however, to have proceeded 
from lenity to her people, than from a fear of bring- 
ing herſelf under the power of the commons by the ne- 
ceſſity of ſoliciting larger ſupplies, and thereby endan- 
gering her royal prerogative, of which ſhe was always 
remarkably jealous, and which ſhe exerciſed with a high 
hand. Numberleſs inftances of this, occur during her 
reign. Beſides erecting the Court of High Commiſfion, 
which was veſted with almoſt inquifitorial powers, and 
ſupporting the arbitrary decrees of the Star Chamber, 
ihe granted to her ſervants and courtiers patents for mo- 
nopolies, which put invincible reftraints upon all com- 
merce, induftry, and emulation in the arts, aad enabled 
thoſe who poſſeſſed them, to raiſe commodities to what 
price they pleaſed. Salt, in particular, was raiſed from 
fixteen pence a buſhel, to fourteen or fifteen ſhillings 2, 


and ſeveral other articles in proportion. Almoſt all the ne 


ceſſaries of life were thus monopolized; which made a 
certain member cry out ironically, when the lift was 
read over in the houſe, Is not bread among the num- 
« her 37” 


THESE grievances were frequently complained of 
in parliament : particularly by the Puritans, or diffen- 
ters from the eftabliſhed church, on a ſuppoſition that 
it was not yet ſufficiently purged from the errorsof po- 
pery ; and who carried the ſame bold ſpirit that dic- 
tated their theological opinions, into their political ſpe- 
culations. But ſuch complaiats were made at the perilof 

Vor. II. H h the 
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LETTFR the members, who were frequently committed to cuſ- 


tody for undue liberty of ſpeech; and all motions to 
remove thoſe enormous grievances were fu „ AS 
attempts to invade the royal prerogative, The queen 
herſelf, by meſſages to the houſe, frequently admo- 
niſhed the commons, Not to meddle with what no- 
«« wiſe belonged to them, (matters of ſtate or religion) 
c and what did not lie within the compaſs of their 
« underſtanding ;” and ſhe warned them, * fince 
« neither her commands, nor the example of their 
cc wiſer brethren, (thoſe devoted to the court) could 


ce reclaim their audacious, arrogant, and preſumptuous 
« folly, that ſome other ſpecies of correction muſt be 


cc found for them 4.“ 


THEE meſſages were patiently received by the ma- 
jority of the houſe, Nay it was aſſerted, . That the 
« royal prerogative was not to be canvaſſed nor diſ- 
te puted, nor examined, and did not even admit of any 
ce limitation; that abſolute princes, ſuch as the ſove- 
c reigns of England, were a ſpecies of divinity ; that 
te jt was in vain to attempt tying the queen's hands by 
5 Jaws or ftatutes, fince by her diſpenſing power, ſhe 
te could looſen herſelf at pleafure 5!” But the puri- 
tans, who alone poſſeſſed any juſt ſentiments of free- 
dom, and who employed all their induftry to be ele&ed 
into parliament, ſtill hazarded the utmoſt indignation 
of Elizabeth, in vindicating the natural rights of man- 
kind. They continued to keep alive that precious 
ſpark of liberty, which they had kindled; and which 
burning fiercer from confinement, broke out into a 
. blaze under the two ſucceeding reigns, and agitated, 
but not reftrained by oppoſition, conſumed the church 
and monarchy ; from whole aſhes, like the fabled 
phoenix, fingly to arreſt the admiration of ages, 
ſprung our preſcat glorious and happy conſtitution. 
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Anon the ſubjects which Elizabeth prohibited the I. TIER 


parliament from taking into confideration, was the ſue- 
ceſſion to the crown. But as all danger from a rival 
claim was now over, a motion was made by Peter 
Wentworth, a puritan, for petitioning her majeſty to 
fix the ſucceſſion 5 which, though ſufficiently reſpe&- 
ful, incenſed the queen to ſuch a degree, that ſhe or- 
dered Wentworth to be ſent to the Tower, and all the 
members who ſeconded him to the Fleet . Her ma- 
lignity againſt Mary ſeems to have ſettled upon James; 
for ſhe not only continued to avoid acknowledging him 
as her ſucceſſor, though a peaceable and unalpiring 
prince, but refuſed to affift him in ſuppreſſing a con- 
{piracy of ſome catholic noblemen, in conjunction with 
the king of Spain, their common enemy 7: and ſhe 
appears to have been at the bottom of the famous con- 
ſpiracy, afterwards formed by the earl of Gowrie, 
for ſeizing the king's perſon *; though not, as com- 


monly ſuppoſed, with a defign to take away his life, 


ME AanwHiIiLE Elizabeth's attention was much oc- 
cupied by the affairs of Ireland, where the Engliſh au- 
thority had hitherto been little more than nominal. 
The Iriſh princes and nobles, divided among them- 
ſelves, readily paid the exterior marks of obedience 
to a power which they were not able to reſiſt; but, as 
no durable force was ever kept on foot to retain them 


in their duty, they relapſed ftill into their former 


ſtate of independence. Otherreaſons conſpired to pre- 
vent a cordial union. The ſmall army, which was 
maintained in Ireland, never being regularly ſupplied 
with pay, the officers were obliged to give their ſol- 
diers the privilege of free quarters upon the natives. 
Rapi ne and infolence inflamed the hatred which pre- 
vailed between the conquerors and the conquered ; 
and that, together with the old oppoſition of manners, 


laws, and intereſts, was now heightened by religious 
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animoſity, the Iriſh being ftill catholics, and in a great 
meaſure ſavages ?, 


Tux romantic and i:npolitic project of the Engliſh 
princes to ſubdue France, occafioned this inattention to 
the affairs of Ireland; a conqueſt pregnant with many 
ſolid advantages, and infinitely more ſuĩted to their con- 
dition. Elizabeth early ſaw its importance, and em- 
ployed ſeveral expedients for reducing it to a ſtate of 
greater order and ſubmiſſion. Beſides furniſhing her 
deputies, or governors, with a greater force, ſhe 
founded an univerſity in Dublin, with a view of intro- 
ducing arts and learning into that city and kingdom, 
and of civilizing the barbarous manners of the peo- 
ple 1b. But unhappily Sir John Perrot, in 1585, being 
then lord deputy, put arms into the hands of the inhabi- 
tants of Ulſter, in order to enable them, without the aſ- 
fiſtance of the government, to repreſs the incurſions of 
the Scotriſh iſlanders ; and Philip II. having, about 
the ſame time cngaged many of the Iriſh gentry to 
ſerve in his armies in the Low Countries, Ireland thus 
provided both with officers and fo!diers, with diſcipline 
and arms, was thenceforth able to maintain a more 
regular war, and became more formidable to the 


Englith. 


Hucn O' Neale, the head of that potent clan, had 
been raiſed by the queen to the dignity of earl of Ty- 
rone ; but preferring the pride of barbarous licence 
and dominion, to the pleaſures of opulence and tran- 
quillity, he ſecretly fomented the diſcontents of his 
countrymen, and formed the project of rendering 
himſelf independent. Truſting however to the influ- 
ence of his deceitful oaths and proteſtations, as he 
was not yet ſufficiently prepared, he ſurrendered him- 
{elf into the hands of Sir William Ruſſel, who, in 1594, 
was ſent over deputy into Ireland; and being diſ- 

miſſed, 
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miſſed, in conſequence of theſe aſſurances, and reti- 
ring into his own country, he embraced the reſolution 
of riſing in open rebellion, and of relying no longer on 
the lenity or imprudence of his enemies. His ſucceſs 
exceeded his moſt ſanguine hopes. After amuſing Sir 
John Norris, ſent io reduce him toobedience, with trea- 
cherous promiſes, and propoſals of accommodation, 
by which means the war was ſpun out for ſome years, 
and which occaſioned the death of that gallant officer, 
he defeated the Engliſh under Sir Henry Bagnal, who 
had ſucceeded to the command, and who was left dead 


on the field, together with fifteen hundred men. 


Tuis victory, which mightily animated the courage 
of the Iriſh, and raiſed the reputation of Tyrone, 
who now aſſumed the charaQter of the Deliverer of his 
Country, made Elizabeth ſenſible of the neceſſity of 
puſhing the war by more vigorous meaſures. She ap- 
pointed, at his own requeſt, her reigning favourite the 
earl of Eſſex, ever ambitious of military fame, gover- 
nor of Ireland, under the title of Lord Lieutenant ; 
veſted him with powers almoſt unlimited; and in order 
to inſure him of ſucceſs againſt the rebels, ſhe levied 
an army of fixteen thoufand foot and thirteen 
hundred horſe, But Eſſex unacquainted with the 
country, and miſled by interefted counſels, diſappointed 
the expectations of the queen and the nation; and fear- 
ing the total alienation of her affections, by the arti- 
fices of his enemies, he embraced the raſh refolution 
of returning home, expreſſly contrary to her orders, 
and arrived at court before any one was apprized of his 
intentions 


Tux ſudden and unexpected appearance of her fa- 
vourite, whoſe impatience carried him to her bed- 
chamber, who threw himſelf at her feet, and kiſſed 
her hand, at firſt diſarmed the reſentment of Elizabeth. 
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treating him with ſeverity ; which induced Effex to ſay, 


A D. 1599. on retiring, he thanked God, that though he had ſuf- 


A. D. r6co. 


fered much trouble, and many ſtorms abroad, he found 
a ſweet calm at home . 


ELIZABETH, however, had no ſooner leiſure for re- 
collection, than her diſpleaſure returned. All Eſſex's 
faults again took poſſeſſion of her mind; and ſhe 
thought it neceſſary, by ſome ſevere diſcipline, to ſub- 
duc that haughty and imperious ſpirit, which preſum- 
ing on her partiality and indulgence, had ventured to 
ditregard her iuſtructions, and diſobey her commands. 
She ordered him to be confined; and, by a decree of 
the privy council, he was deprived of all his employ- 
ments, except that of maſter of the horſe, and ſen- 
tenced to remain a priſoner during her majeſty's plea- 
ſure. | 


HumMBLED by this ſentcace, but ftill truſting to the 
queen's tenderneis, Eſſex wrote to her, that he kiſſed 
her majeſty's hands, and the rod with which ſhe had 


corrected him; but that he could never recover his 


wonted chearfulneſs, till ſhe deigned to admit him to 
that preſence, which had ever bcen the chief ſource of 
his happineſs and enjoyment. He had now reſolved, 
he added, to make amends for his paſt errors; to re- 
tire into a rural ſolitude, and fay with Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Let my dwelling be with the beaſts of the field, 
let me cat grats as an ox, and be wet with the dew 
& of heaven, till it ſhall pleaſe the queen to reſtore me 
to my underſtanding *+,” 


EL1ZABETH, who had always declared to the world, 
and even to Effex himſelf, that the purpoſe of her ſeve- 
rity was to correct, not to ruin him, was much pleaſed 
with theſe ſentiments ; and replied, that ſhe heartily 

@ wiſhed 
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wiſhed his actions might correſpond with his expreſ- 
fions. Every one expected that he would ſoon be re- 
ſtored to his former degree of credit and favour ; nay, 
as is uſual in reconciliations proceeding from tender- 
neſs, that he would acquire an additional afcendant 
over his miftreſs. But Eſſex's enemies, by whom ſhe 
was continually ſurrounded, found means to perſuade 
the queen, that his lofty ſpirit was not yet ſufficiently 
ſubdued; and, as a further trial of his ſubmiſſion, ſhe 
refuſed to renew a patent, which he poſſeſſed, for a 
monopoly of ſweet wines. She even accompanied her 
refuſal with an inſult. An ungovernable beaſt,” 
added ſhe, ©* muſt be ſtiuted in his provender *5.” 


Esskx, who had with difficulty reftrained his proud 
heart fo long, and whoſe patience was now exhauſted, 
imagining, from this freſh inſtance of ſeverity; that 
the queen was entirely inexorable, gave full rein to 
his violent diſpoſition, and threw off all appearance of 
duty and reſpect. Already high in the public favour, 
he practiſed anew every art of popularity. He indulged 
himſelf in great liberties of ſpeech ; particularly in re- 
gard to the queen's perſon, which was ſtill an object of 
her vanity, and on which ſhe allowed herſelf to be 
complimented, though approaching to her ſeventieth 
year: and what was if poſſible fill more mortifying to 
Elizabeth, he made fecret applications to the king of 
Scotland, her heir and ſucceſſor, offering to extort an 
immediate declaration in his favour “. 


Bur James, though ſuffictently defirous of ſecuring 
the ſucceſhon of England, and though he had ne- 
gociated with all the courts of Europe, in order to pro- 
cure ſupport to his hereditary title, did not approve of 
the violent means which Eſſex propoſed to employ for 
that end. His natura! timidity of temper made him 
averſe to any bold expedient ; and he was afraid, if the 
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attempt ſhould fail, that Elizabeth might be induced 
to take ſome extraordinary ftep to his prejudice. Eſ- 
ſex, however, continued to make uſe of that prince's 
claim, as a colour for his rebellious projects. A ſe- 
le& council of malecontents was formed: and it was 
agreed to ſeize the palace, to oblige the queen to re- 
move all Effex's enemies, to call a parliament, and to 
ſettle the ſucceſſion, together with a new plan of go- 


vernment . 


Er1zABETH had ſome intimation of theſe deſperate 
reſolutions. Effex was ſummoned to attend the coun- 
cil; and he received a private note, which warned him 
to provide for his ſafety. He concluded that all his con- 
ſpiracy was diſcovered ; excuſed himſelf to the coun- 
cil, on account of a pretended indiſpofition ; and as he 
judged it impraQticable to feize the palace without 
more preparations, he fallied forth, at the head of 
about two hundred followers, and attempted to raiſe 
the city. But the citizens, though much attached to 
his perſon, ſhewed no diſpoſition to join him. In vain 
did he tell them, that his life was in danger, and that 
England was fold to the Spaniards. They flocked 
about him in amazement, but remained filent and in- 
active: and Effex, deſpairing of ſucceſs, retreated 
with difficulty to his own houſe. There he ſeemed de- 
termined to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity, and 
rather to die, like a brave man, with his ſword in his 
hand, than ignominiouſly by the hands of the exe- 


cutioner; but, after ſome parley, his reſolution failed 
him, and he ſurrendered at diſcretion **, 


OrDEns were immediately given for the trial of Eſ- 
ſex, and the moſt conſiderable of the other conſpirators. 
Their guilt was too notorious, to admit of any doubt, 
and ſentence was pronounced accordingly. Now the 
queen, who had behaved with the utmoſt compoſure 


during 
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during the inſurrection, appeared all agitation and irre- 
ſolution. The unhappy condition of Eſſex awakened 
her fondneſs a freſh : reſentment and affection ſhared her 
breaſt by turns; the care of her own ſafety, andconcern 
for her favourite. Shefigned the warrant forhisexecu- 
tion, ſhe countermanded it : ſhe again reſolved on his 
death, ſhe felt a new return of tenderneſs. She waited 
impatiently for the interceſſion of a friend, to whom 
ſhe might yield that forgiveneſs, which of herſelf ſhe 
was aſhamed to grant. No ſuch friend appeared : and 
Elizabeth, imagining this ungrateful neglect to proceed 
from Eſſex's haughtineſs, from a pride of ſpirit, which 
diſdained to ſolicit her clemency, at laſt permitted the 
ſentence to be put in execution . He was privately 
beheaded in the Tower, in order to prevent the dan- 


ger of a popular inſurrection. 


Such was the untimely fate of Robert D' Evreux, 
earl of Efſex. Brave, generous, affable, he poſſeſſed 
the rare felicity of being at once the favourite of his 
fovereign, and the darling of the people. But this fo 
fortunate circumftance proved the cauſe of his deſtruc- 
tion. Confident of the queen's partiality towards 
him, as well as of his own merit, he treated her with 
a haughtineſs, which neither her love nor her dignity 
could bear; and, when his raſhneſs, imprudence, and 
violence, had expoſed him to her reſentment, he hoped, 
by means of his popularity, to make her ſubmit to his 
imperious will. But the attachment of the people to 
his perſon, was not ſtrong enough to ſhake their alle- 
giance to the throne, He ſaw his miſtake, though too 
late : and his death was accompanied with many cir- 
cumftances of the moſt humiliating penitence. But 
his remorſe unhappily took a wrong direction. It 
made him ungenerouſly publiſh the name of every one 
to whom he had communicated his treaſonable de- 
ſigns . He debaſed his character, in attempting to 

make 
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make his peace with Heaven; and after all, it is much 
A, to be doubted, whatever he might imagine in thoſe 
A.D, z6-r. moments of affliftion, whether, in bewailing his 
crimes, he did not ſecretly mourn his diſappointed am- 
bition, and in naming his accomplices hope to ap- 
his ſovereign. But however that might be, it 
is fincerely to be lamented, that a perſon poſſeſſed of 
ſo many noble virtues, ſhould have involved, not only 
himſelf, but many of his friends in ruin. 


Tux king of Scotland, who had a great regard for 
Eſſex, though he rejected his violent counſels, no ſooner 
heard of that nobleman's criminal and unfucceſsful en- 
terpriſe, than he ſent two ambaſſadors to the court of 
England, in order to intercede for his life, as well as 
to congratulate the queen on her eſcape from the late 
inſurrection and conſpiracy. But theſe envoys arrived 
too late, to execute the firſt part of their inſtructions, 
and therefore prudently concealed it. Elizabeth re- 
ceived them with all poſſible marks of reſpe&; and 
during their reſidence in England, they found the diſ- 
poſitions of men, as favourable as they could with to 
the Scottiſh ſucceſſion. They even entered into a pri- 
vate correſpondence with ſecretary Cecil, ſon of the 
late lord treaſurer Burleigh, whoſe influence after the 
fall of Eſſex, was uncontrouled **. That profound 
courtier thought it prudent to acquire, by this policy, 
the confidence pf a prince, who might ſoon become 
his maſter: and James, having gained the man whoſe 
oppoſition he had hitherto chiefly feared, waited in 
perfect ſecurity, till time ſhould bring about that 
event, which would open his way to the Engliſh 
throne 22. 


WHILE theſe things were tranſacting in Britain, 
lord Mountjoy, who ſucceeded Eſſex in Ireland, had 
reſtored the queen's authority in that kingdom. He 

defeated 
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defeated the rebels near Kingſale, though ſupported 
by fix thoutand Spaniards, whom he expelled the 
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ſome time in woods and moraſſes, fubmitted to mercy, 

and received ſuch conditions as the deputy was pleaſed 
to pretcribe. Even Tyrone petitioned for terms; 
which being denied him, he was obliged to throw him- 
ſelf on the queen's clemency **, 


Bur Elizabeth was now incapable of receiving any 
pleature from this fortunate concluſion of a war, which 
had long occupied her councils, exhauſted her treaſury, 
and diſturbed her domeſtic peace. Though in her ſe- 
ventieth year, ſhe had hitherto enjoyed a good tate 
of health; but the infirmities of old age at length be- 
gan to ſteal upon her, and with them that depreſſion 
of ſpirits by which they are naturally accompanied. 
She had no offspring to inherit her extenſive domi - 
nions: no fon, no daughter, to whom ſhe could tranſ- 
mit her ſceptre, and the glories of her illuſtrious reign ; 
no object of affection, to alleviate her ſorrows, or 
on whom ſhe could repoſe her increafing cares, There 
lay the ſource of her moſt dangerous diteaſe. A pro- 
found melancholy, which nothing could aſſuage, and 


which rendered her dead to every human ſatisfaction, 
had ſettled on her mind. 


Ess Ex, as I have already obſerved, had been con- 
figned to the executioner, on a ſuppoſition that the 
obſtinacy and haughtineſs of his ſpirit, fill diſdaining 


ſubmiſſion, would not implore the queen's clemencys 


His criminal defigns would have been forgiven, as 
the extravagancies of a great foul, but his want of 
confidence in the affection of an indulgent miſtreſs, or 


his obſtinate contempt of her mercy, were unpardon- 


able. His enemies knew it : they took advantage of 
it, to haſten his deſtruction; and kis friends were afraid 
to 
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LATTER to interpoſe, left they ſhould be repreſented as the 


abettors of his treaſon. But no ſooner was the fatal 


— 
A. D. :603- blow ftruck, than fear and envy being laid afleep, his 


merits were univerſally confeſſed. Even his ſentiments 
of duty and loyalty were extolled. The queen became 
ſenfible ſhe had been deceived, and lamented her raſh- 
neſs, in ſacrificing a man on whoſe life her happineſs 
depended. His memory became daily more dear to 
her, and ſhe ſeldom mentioned his name without 
tears 24, Other circumſtances conſpired to heighten 
her regret. Her courtiers having no longer Eſſex to 
fear, grew leſs reſpectful and aſſiduous in their attend- 
ance, and all men defirous of preferment, ſeemed to 
look forward to her ſucceſſor. The people took the 
turn of the court: ſhe went abroad without the uſual 
acclamationsþ; and as a further cauſe of diſquiet, ſhehad 
been prevailed on, contrary to her moſt folemn decla- 
rations and reſolutions, to pardon Tyrone, whoſe rebel- 
lion had created her ſo much trouble, and whom ſhere- 
as the remote cauſe of all her favourite's misfor- 
tunes. An accident completed her ſorrow, and rendered 
her melancholy mortal. 


WriLE Eſſex was in high favour with Elizabeth, 
ſhe had given him a ring as a pledge of her affection, 
and accompanied it with a promiſe, that into what- 
ever diſgrace he might fall, or whatever prejudices ſhe 
might be induced, by his enemies, to entertain againſt 
him, on producing that ring, he might depend on her for- 
giveneſs. This precious gift he had reſerved to the laſt 
extremity. All his misfortunes had not been able to 
force it from him; but, after his condemnation, he re- 
ſolved to try its efficacy, and committed it to the 
counteſs of Nottingham, in order to be delivered to 
the queen. The counteſs communicated the matter 
to her huſband, one of Eſſex's moſt implacable ene- 


mies, 
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mies, who perſuaded her, neither to deliver the ring 
to the queen, nor return it to the earl ; and Elizabeth, 
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who had expected this laſt appeal to her tenderneſs, A. P. 1603. 


imputed a neglect, occaſioned by the counteſs's trea- 
chery, to the inflexible obſtinacy of her favourite, 
and was chiefly induced, by the reſentment ariſing 
from that idea, to fign the warraut for his execu- 
tion. 


Conscignce diſcovered what it could not prevent. 
The counteſs of Nottingham falling into fickneſs, and 
finding her end approaching, was ſeized with remorſe 
on account of her perfidy. She defired to ſee the queen, 
in order to reveal to her a ſecret, without diſclofing 
which, ſhe could not die in peace, When the queen 
entered her chamber, ſhe preſented the fatal ring, re- 
lated the purpoſe for which ſhe had received it, and 
begged forgiveneſs. All Elizabeth's tenderneſs re- 
turned, and all her rage was rouſed. God may for- 
5 give you,“ cried ſhe, *© but I never can!“ ſhaking 
the dying counteſs in her bed, and ruſhing out of the 
room **, 


Few and miſerable, after this incident, were the 
days of Elizabeth. Her ſpirit immediately left her, 
and exiſtence itſelf ſeemed an inſupportable burden. 
She rejected all conſolation; ſhe would ſcarce taſte 
food; and refuſed every kind of medicine, declaring 
that ſhe wiſhed to die, and would live no longer. She 
could not even be prevailed on to go to bed; but threw 
herſelf on the carpet, where ſhe remained, penfive and 
filent, during ten days and nights, leaning on cufhions, 
and holding her finger almoſt continually in hermouth, 
with her eyes open, and fixed upon the floor. Her 
fighs, her groans, were all expreſſive of ſome inward 
grief, which ſhe cared not to utter, and which preyed 
upon her life, At laſt, her end being viſibly approach- 

| ing, 
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ing, the privy council ſent to know her will, in regard 
o her ſucceffor. She anſwered with a feeble voice, 


A. b. 1603. that, as ſhe had held a regal ſceptre, ſhe defired no 


other than a royal ſucceſſor; and on Cecil's defiring 
her to explain herſelf, ſhe added, who ſhould that 
ce be but my neareſt kinſman, the king of Scots.” 
She expired ſoon after, without a ſtruggle, her body 


being entirely waſted by anguiſh and abſtinence *7. 


His rox does not afford a more ftriking leſſon 
on the unſubſtantialneſs of human greatneſs, than in 
the cloſe of this celebrated reign. Few fovereigns ever 
ſwayed the ſceptre with more dignity than Elizabeth: 
few have enjoyed more uniform profperity, and none 
could be more beloved by the people; yet this great 
princeſs, after all her glory and popularity, lived to fall 
into neglect, and funk to the grave beneath the preſ- 
fure of a private grief, accompanied by circumftances 
of diſtreſs, which the wretch on the torture might pity, 
and which the flave who expires at the oar does not 
feel. But the reign of Elizabeth yields other leſſons. 
It ſhews us, ta what a degree of wealth and conſe- 
quence a nation may he raiſed in a few years, by a wiſe 
and vigorous adminiſtration; and what powerful efforts 
may be made by a brave and united people, in repell- 
ing or annoying an enemy, how ſuperior ſoever in 
force, | 


Tue character of Elizabeth herſelf has been too of- 
ten drawn to admit of any new feature, and is beft de- 
lincated in h-r conduct. To all the perſonal jealouſy, 
the coquetry, and little vanities of a woman, ſhe 
united the ſound underſtanding and firmfpirit of a man, 
A greater ſhare of feminine ſoftneſs might have made 
her more agreeable as a wife or a miftreſs, though not a 
better ſovereign; but a leſs infidious policy would 
have refleged more luftre on her adminiſtration, and 

a leſs 
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a lefs rigid frugality, on ſome occaſions, would have LITTER 
given more ſucceſs to her arms. But as ſhe was, and e 
as ſhe ated, ſhe muſt be allowed to have been one of A. D. 1603. 


the greateſt perſons that ever filled a throne, and, may 
perhaps be conſidered as the moſt illuſtrious female 
that ever did honour to humanity, 
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FrANCE, from the Peace of VErvins, to the Death of 
Henzy IV. with ſome Account of the Affair: — 
MANY, under Roporru II. 


O kingdom, exempt from the horrors of war, 
could be more wretched than France, at the 
peace of Vervins. The crown was loaded with debts 
and penfions ; the country barren and deſolated; the 
people poor and miſerable ; and the nobility, from a 
long habit of rebellion, rapine, and diſorder, had loft 
all ſenſe of juſtice, allegiance, or legal ſubmiſſion, 
They ſet at naught the authority of the prince: they 
invaded the regal prerogative ; and they ſported with 
the lives and properties of the people. 


Harri France was favoured with a king, equally 
able and willing to remedy all theſe evils. Henry IV. 
to a ſincere paſſion for the public good, added a ſound 
head and bold heart. His ſuperiority in the art of 
war, to which he had been accuſtomed from his moft 
early youth, gave him great ſway with all men of the 
military profeffion; and his magnanimity, gallantry, 
and gaity, recommended him to the nobility in gene- 
ral ; while his known vigour and alacrity, together, 
with the love of his people, curbed the more factious 
ſpirits, or enabled him to cruſh them, before their de- 
ſigns were ripe for execution. 


Bor to form a regular plan of adminiſtration, and 


to purſue it with ſucceſs, amid fo many dangers and 


difficulties, required more than the wiſdom of one 


head, and the firmneſs of one heart. Henry ſtood in 
need 
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need of an able and upright miniſter, on whom he 
might devolve the more ordinary cares of government, 
and with whom he might confult on the moſt import- 
ant matters of tate. Such an aſſiſtant he found in his 
favourite, the marquis of Roſni, whom he created 


duke of Sulli, in order to give more weight to his au- 
thority. 


SULL1 ſeemed formed to be the miniſter of Henry 
IV. Equally brave in the ficld and penetrating in the 
cabinet, he poſſeſſed more coolnefs and perſeverance 
than that great prince, whoſe volatility and keenneſs of 
temper did not permit him to attend long to any one 
object.. Attached to his maſter's perſon by friendſhip, 
and to his intereſt and the public welfare by principle, 
he employed himſelf with the moſt indefatigable induſ- 
try, to reſtore the dignity of the crown, without 
giving umbrage to the nobility, or treſpaſſing on the 
rights of the people. His firſt care was the finances; 
and it is inconceivable in how little time he drew the 
moſt exact order out of that chaos, in which they had 
been involved by his predeceſſors. He made the king 
perfectly maſter of his own affairs; digeſting the 
whole ſyſtem of the finances into tables, by the help 
of which Henry could ſee, almoſt at a ſingle glance, 
all the different branches of his revenue and expendi- 
ture. He levied taxes in the ſhorteſt and moſt frugal 
manner poſſible ; for he held, that every man fo em- 
ployed was one loft to the public, and yet maintained 
by the public. He reduced all the expences of govern- 
ment; but, at the ſame time, paid every one punctu- 
ally, and took care that the king ſhould always have 
ſach a reſerve, as not to be obliged, on any emergen- 
cy, either to lay new impoſitions on his people, or to 
make uſe of credit. By theſe prudent meaſures, he 
paid in the ſpace of five years all the debts of the crown; 
auzmented the revenue four millions of livres, had four 

Vor. II. = million 
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millions in the treaſury, and had confiderably dimin- 
iſhed the taxes. 


SvLLi's attention, however, was not confined merely 
to the finances. He had the moſt extenſive ideas of 
policy and legiſlation; and he endeavoured to reduce 
them into practice. If I had a principle to eſtab- 
<« liſh,” ſays he, it would be this: That geod morals 
cc and good laws are recipracally fer ned by each other. No 
obſervation can be more juft, or of more general im- 
portance to ſociety : for if the government neglect the 
manners, the manners will lead to a negle& of the 
laws; and the evil will go on, always increafing, till 
the community arrive at the higheſt degree of corrup- 
tion, when it muſt reform or go to ruin. Hence 
among men,” adds Sulli, the exceſs of evil is al- 
cc ways the ſource of good. In conſequence of this 
mode of thinking, he co-operated warmly with the 
king's wiſhes, in reſtoring order and juſtice through 
all parts of his dominiens, and in getting ſuch laws en- 
ated as were further neceſſary for that purpoſe. 


Bor Sulli's maxims, though in general excellent, 
were in ſome reſpects better ſuited to a poor and ſmall 
republic, than to a great and wealthy monarchy. 
Senfible that a fertile country, well cultivated, is the 
principal fource of the happineſs of a people, and the 
moſt ſolid foundation of national proſperity, he gave 
great encouragement to : but the ſeverity of 
his principles made him an enemy to all manufaQtures 
connected with luxury, though it is evident that 2 
proſperous people will be poſſeſſed of ſuch manufactures; 
and, if they cannot fabricate them themſelves, they 
muſt be purchaſed with the produce of the foil, which 
might otherwiſe be employed in the maintenance of 


uſeful artizans. 


Hun 
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Hexzy himſelf, whoſe ideas were more liberal, 
though generally lefs accurate than thoſe of his miniſ- 
ter, had juſter notions of this matter. He accordingly 
eſtabliſhed the culture and the manufacture of filk, 
contrary to the opinion of Sulli; and the ſucceſs was 
anſwerable to his expeQations. Before his death, he 
had the ſatisfaction to fee that manufacture, not only 
ſupply the home - conſumption, but bring more money 
into the kingdom than almoſt all the commodities for- 
merly ftiled ſtaple 5. 

Henxy alſocſtablifhecd, at a great expence, manufac- 
tures of linen and tapeftry. The workmen for the firſt 
he drew from the United Provinces, for the laſt from 
the Spaniſh Netherlands. He gave high wages and 

ſettlements to all . Hence his ſucceſs. He was 
ſenfible, that people would not leave their native 
country, without the temptation of great profit ; and 
that, when they had done fo, they would be in- 
clined to return, unleſs fixed by ſuch ſettlements as 
overbalanced thoſe deſires. In order to facilitate com- 
merce, and promote the conveniency of his ſubjects, 


which joins the Seine and the Loire; and he had pro- 
jected the junction of the two ſeas, when the deſperate 
hand. of an affaffin put an end to that, with his other 
great deſigns. 


Ix the proſecution of theſe wiſe and ſalutary mea- 
ſures, which raiſed France from the deſolation and mi- 


ſery in which ſhe was involved, to a more flouriſhing 
condition than ſhe had ever before enjoyed, Henry 
met with a variety of obſtructions, proceeding from a 
variety of cauſes. A heart too ſuſceptible of tender 


he built the Pont-Neuf, and cut the canal of Briare, 
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was continually involving him in new 


amours, deſtructive at once of his domeſtic peace and 
of the public tranquility ; and what is truly extraordi - 
nary in a man of gallantry, the laſt attachment ap- 

"" "SY peared 
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peared always to be the ſtrongeſt. His ſenfibility, in- 


X ; Read of being bluated, ſeemed only to become keener 


by the change of objects. Scarce had death relieved him 
from the importunities of Gabriel d"Eftrees, whom he 
had created ducheſs of Beaufort, and who poſſeſſed 
ſuch an entire aſcendency over him, that he ſeemed 
reſolved to marry her contrary to the advice of his 
wiſeſt counſellors; no ſooner was he extricated from 
this embarraſſment, than he gave a promiſe of marriage 
to Henrietta d'Entragues, though not yet divorced 
from Margaret of Valois, his firft queen. That art- 
ful wanton had drawn this promiſe from him, before ſhe 
would crown his wiſhes. He ſhewed the obligation to 
Sulli, when ready to be delivered; and that faithful 
ſervant, tranſported with zeal for his maſter's honour, 
tore it in pieces. I believe you are turned fool,” ſaid 
Henry. I knowit,” replied Sulli ; „ and wiſh I 
<< were the only fool in France 7.“ 


SULL1 now thought himſelf out of favour for ever; 
and remained in that opinion, when the king ſurpriſed 
him, by adding to his former employments that of 
maſter of the ordnance. The ſentence of divorce, 
which Henry had long been ſoliciting at Rome, was 
procured; and he married, in order to pleaſe his ſubjects, 
Mary of Medicis, niece to the great duke of Tuſcany *. 
But this ſtep did not put an end to his amours, which 
continued to embroil him perpetually either with the 
queen or his miſtreſs, created marchioneſs of Verneuil; 
and his laſt great enterpriſe, which promiſed to obſcure 
all the former, was partly inſpired, as we ſhall have oc- 
caſion to ſee, by his paſſion for the princeſs of Conde. 


Bor Henry's moft alarming troubles proceeded from 
the intrigues of the court of Spain. By theſe the duke 
of Savoy was encouraged to maintain war againſt him; 
and, after that prince was humbled, the duke of Biron 

Was 
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was drawn into a conſpiracy, which coſt him his head. 
Other contpiracics were formed at the fame inſtigation: 
the queen herſelf was induced to hold a ſecret correſ- 
pondence with Spain, and a Spaniſh faction began to 
appear in the king's councils 9, 


Tus continued attempts to diſturb the peace of 
his kingdom, and fap the foundations of his throne, 
made Henry reſolve to carry into execution a deſign, 
which he had long formed, of humbling the houte of 
Auſtria, and circumicribing its power in Italy and 
Germany. While he was meditating on that great 
project, a diſpute concerning the ſucceſſion to the 
duchies of Cleves ard Julicrs, afforded him a pretext 
for taking arms: and this circumſtance naturally leads 
us to caſt an eye on the ſtate ot the empire. 


Wr have already brought down the affairs of Ger- 
maay to the death of Maximilian II. His ton, Ro- 
dolph II. who inherited, as has been obſerved , the 
pacihec difpofition of his father, ſueceeded him in the 
imperial throne ; and, though more occupied about 
the heavens than the earth {being devoted both to al- 
tronomy and aftrology, which he ſtudied under the 
famous Tycho Brake) Germany, during his long reign, 
enjoyed almoſt uninterrupted tranquillity. The 
equity of his adminiſtration compenſated for its weak- 
nels. The chief diſturbances which he met with 
proceeded from his brother Matthias, whom you have 
ſeen governor of the United Provinces. The Turks, 
as uſual, had iavaded Hungary ; Matthias had been 
ſucceſsful in oppofing their progreſs; and a peace he- 
ing concluded with ſultan Achmet, ſueceſſor of Maho- 
met III. the Hungarians become jealous of their reli- 
gious hberties, conferred their crown upon Matthias 21, 
who granted them entire liberty of conſcience, and 
every other privilege they could deſire. Matthias af- 
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terwards became maſter of Auſtria and Bohemia, on 
the ſame conditions : and the emperor Rodolph, am- 
bitious only of extending the empire of ſcience, con- 
firmed to him thoſe uſurpations, in order to avoid the 
horrors of civil war *2, 


In proportion as the reformed religion gained 
ground in Hungary and Bohemia, the proteſtant 
princes of the empire became deſirous of ſecuring and 
extending their privileges; and their demands being 
refuſed, they entered into a new confederacy, called 
the Evangelical Union. This affociation was oppoſed 
by another, formed on pretence of protecting the an- 
cient faith, under the name of the Catholic - 
The ſucceffion to the duchies of Cleves and Juliers, 
rouſed to arms the two parties, who may be ſaid to 
have ſlumbered fince the peace of Paſſau. 


Joan William, duke of Cleves, Juliers, and 
Bergue, having died without iffue, ſeveral competitors 
aroſe for the ſucceſhon, and the moſt powerful pre- 
pared to ſupport their title by the ſword. In order to 
prevent the evils which muſt have been occafioned by 
ſuch violent conteſts, as well as to ſupport his own au- 
thority, the emperor cited all the claimants to ap- 
pear before him, within a certain term, to explain the 
nature of their ſeveral pretenſions. Meanwhile he ſe- 
queſtered the fiefs in diſpute, and ſent his couſin Leq- 
pold, in quality of governor, totake poſſeſſion of them, 
and to rule them in his name, till the right of inheri- 
tance ſhould be ſettled. Alarmed at this ſtep, John 
Sigiſmund, elector of Brandenburg, and the duke of 


Neuburg, two of the competitors, united againft the 


They were ſupported by the elector palatine, and the 
other princes of the Evangelical Union, as the emperor 
was by the elector of Saxony, one of the clajmants, 


3 and 
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to be a match for their enemies, who were in alliance 


with the pope and the king of Spain, they applied to 
the king of France “. 


Hens v, as has been obſerved, wanted only a decent 
apology for breaking openly with the houſe of Auſtria. 
That apology was now furniſhed him. The proteſtant 
envoys found him well difpoſed to affift them; and a 
domeſtic event contributed to confirm his refolution. 
The king was cnamourcd of the pri of Conde. 
Her huſband, in a fit of jealouſy, Aten her to 
Bruffels. The archduke Albert afforded them protee- 
tion, notwithſtanding a me ſlage from the French court, 
demanding their return. This new injury, which 
Henry felt ſeverely, added to fo many others, inflamed 
his rage againſt the houſe of Auſtria to the higheſt 
pitch: and he began inſtantly to put in motion all the 
wheels of that vaſt machine, which he had been con- 


ſtructing for ſo many years, in order to erc a ba- 
lance of power in Europe. 


Hr1sTORIANS are as much divided in regard to the 


nature of Henry's grand defign, (for fo it is commonly 

called) as they are agreed about its object. The plan 
of a chriſtian commonwealth, as exhibited in Sulli's 
Memoirs, by dividing Europe into fifteen aſſociated 
ſtates, ſeems a theory too romantic even for the viſi- 
onary brain of a ſpeculative politician. Yet it is not 
impoſſible but Henry might, at times, amuſe his ima 
gination with ſuch a fplendid idea : the ſoundeſt minds 
have their reveries; but he never could think feriouily 
of carrying it into execution. Perhaps be made uſe of 
it only as a gay covering to his real purpoſe, of pulling 
down the houſe of Auſtria; and of making bimſelf, by 
that means, the arbiter of Chriſtendom. 
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Bur whatever may have been the ſcheme, on which 
Henry valued himſelf ſo much, and from which he 


A. P. 2610. expected ſuch extraordinary conſequences, his avowed 


* 


reſolution now was, to give law to the German branch 
of the Auſtrian family, by ſupporting the Evangelical 


Union. His preparations were vigorous, and his ne- 
gociations ſucceſsful. The duke of Savoy, his old 
enemy, and the moſt politic prince in Europe, readily 
entered intg his views, The Italian powers in general 
approved of higedcfign, and the Swiſs and the Vene- 
tians took n the alliance. He himſelf aſſembled 
an arm thouſand men, chiefly old troops; 
a more excellent train of artillery was prepared than 
had ever been brought into the field; and Sulli aſſured 
him, that there were more than forty millions of livres 
in the treaſury . 


THe king propoſed to command his army in perſon, 
and was impatient to put himſelf at its head; but the 
queen, appointed regent during his abſence, inſiſted 
on being ſolemnly crowned, before his departure. 
Henry, if we may believe the duke of Sulli, was more 
diſquieted at the thoughts of this ceremony, than by 
any thing that had ever happened to him in his life. 
He was not only diſpleaſed with the delay which it oc- 
caſioned, but is ſaid to have been conſcious of an in- 
ward dread; ariſing, no doubt, from the many at- 
tempts which had been made upon his life, the rumours 
of new conſpiracies, and the opportunity which a 
crowd afforded of putting them in execution. He 
agreed, however, notwithſtanding theſe appreherfions, 


to the ceremony, and even to be preſent at it, On 


that occaſion he eſcaped : but next day, his coach be- 
ing obſtruQed in a narrow ftreet, Ravaillac, a deſperate 
fanatic, who had long ſought ſuch an opportunity, 
mounted the wheel of his carriage, and ſtabbed him to 
the heart with a knife, over the duke J'Eſpernon' 8 

ſhoulder, 
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ſhoulder, and amidft fix more of his courtiers. The 
aſſaſſin, like ſome others of that age, thought he had 
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done an acceptable ſervice to God, in committing A. D. 1610, 


murder; eſpecially as the king was going to aſſiſt the 
proteftants, and conſequently ſtill an heretic inhis heart. 
He did not offer to make his eſcape, and ſeemed much 
ſurpriſed at the deteſtation in which his crime was 
held. He perſiſted to the laſt, that it was entirely 
his own act, and that he had no accomplices. 


Tuus periſhed Henry IV. one of the greateſt and 


heſt princes that ever ſat upon the throne of France: 
and with him periſhed all his great defigns. A more 
melancholy reflection cannot enter the human mind, 
than 1s ſuggeſted by this untimely event; that a 
wretch unworthy of exiſtence, and incapable of one me- 
ritorious action, ſhould be able to overturn the moſt 
illuſtrious enterpriſes, and to terminate a life neceffary 
io the welfare of millions !—Henry's greateſt weakneſs 
was his inordinate paſſion for women, which led him 
into many irregularities. But evea that was rather a 
blemiſh in his private, than in his public character. 

h no man was more a lover, he was full a king. 
He never ſuffered his miſtreſſes to direct his councils, 
nor to influence him in the choice of his ſervants. 
But his libertine example had unavoidab!y a pernicious 
effect upon the manners of the nation, It produced a 
licentious gallantry, which his heroic qualities only 
could have counteracted, or prevented from degener- 
ating into the moſt enervating ſenſuality. 
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A general View of the Continent of Eunore, from the Af- 
ſaſſenation of HENRY IV. t the Treaty of PRAGUE. 


—_— greater part of the European continent, 
during the period that followed the death of 
Henry IV. was a ſcene of anarchy, rebellion, and 
bloodſhed. Germany continued for many years in- 
volved in thoſe diſputes, which he was preparing to 
ſettle. Religious controverſies, which almoſt always 
mingle themſelves with civil affairs, diſtracted the 
United Provinces, and robbed them of that valuable 
tranquility, which they had fo gallantly earned by 
their valour and perſeverance : and France, under 
the minority of Lewis XIII. and the weak regency of 
his mother, Mary of Medicis, returned to that fate 
of diſorder and wretchedneſs, out of which it had 
been raiſed by the mild and equitable, but vigorous 
government of Henry the Great. 


Tux tranſactions of this turbulent period, to the 
peace of Weſtphalia, when the harmony of the 

empire was eſtabliſhed, and tranquility in ſome mea- 
ſure reſtored to Europe, I propoſe to comprehend in 
two extenſive tablatures ; and, in order to prevent con- 
fuſion, as well as to preſerve the general effect, I ſhall 
be ſparing of particulars. The affairs of England, 
from the acceffion of the houſe of Stuart to the Revo- 
the reign of Lewis XIV. whoſe ambition gave birth 
to a ſeries of wars, intrigues, and negociations, little 
ſuited tothe fimplicity of a letter, are ſet forth in many 
excellent and well known works, which it muſt be your 
bufineſs to ſtudy with the greateſt attention, Soon 
aftcr 
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after the peace of Weſtphalia, which may be confidered 
as the baſis of all ſubſequent treaties, ſociety almoſt 
every where aſſumed its preſent form. With a continua- 
tion of its progreſs, as it regards goverament, laws, 
manners, arts, and literature, I ſhall therefore cloſe 
my Letters on the Hiſtory of Modern Europe. At pre- 
ſent, we muſt take a view of the troubles of Germany. 


Tux two great confederacies, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of the Catholic League, and the Ev 


angelical 
Union, which had threatencd the empire with a fu- 
rious civil war, appeared to be diſſolved with the 
death of Henry IV. But the elector of Brandenburg, 
and the duke of Neuburg, ftill maintained their claim 
to the ſueceſſion of Cleves and Juliers ; and being aſ- 
ſiſted by Maurice prince of Orange, and ſome French 
troops, under the marechal de la Chatre, they ex- 
pelled Leopold, the ſequeſtrator, and took poſſeſſion 
by force of arms. They afterwards, however, diſ- 
agreed between themſelves, but were again reconciled 
from a ſenſe of mutual intereft. In this petty quarrel, 
Spain and the United Provinces intereſted themſelves, 
and the two greateſt generals in Europe were once more 
oppoſed to each other. Spinola on the part of the duke 
of Neuburg, who had renounced Lutheraniſm, in order 
to procure the protection of the catholic king, and Mau- 
rice on the fide of the elector of Brandenburg, who in- 
troduced Calviniſm into his dominions, more ſtrongly 
to attach the Dutch to his cauſe *. 


MEANnTIME the emperor died, and was ſucceeded 
by his brother Matthias. The proteſtants, to whom 
the archduke had been very indulgent, in order to ac- 
compliſh his ambit:ous views, no ſooner ſaw him 
ſeated on the imperial throne, than they plied him with 
memorials, requiring an extenſion of their privileges, 
while the catholics petitioned for new reſtrictions; and 

to 
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to complete his confuſion, the Turks entered Tranfit- 
vanĩa. But the extent of the Ottoman dominions, which 


had ſo long given alarm to Chriſtendom, on this, as 
well as on other occaſions, proved its fafety. The 
young and ambitious Achmet, who hoped to fignalize 
the beginning of his reign by the conqueſt of Hungary, 
was obliged to recall his forces from that quarter, to 

the eaſtern frontier of his empire; and Mat- 
thias obtained, without ſtriking a blow, a peace as ad- 
vantageous as he could have expected, after the moſt 
ſucceſsful war. He ftipulated for the reſtitution of 
Agria, Peſt, Buda, and every other place held by 
the Turks in Hungary. 


MAaTTHIAs now refolved to pull off the matk, which 
he had ſo long worn in regard to the proteſtants, and 
to convince them that he was theit maſter. Mean- 
while, finding himſelf advancing in years, and declin- 
ing in health, he procured, in order to ftrengthen his 
authority, his couſin Ferdinand de Gratz, duke of Sti- 
ria, whom he intended as his ſucceſſor in the empire, 
to be elected king of Bohemia, and acknowledged in 
Hungary, neither himſelf nor his brothers having any 
children: and he engaged the Spaniſh branch of the 
houſe of Auftria, to renounce all pretenfions which is 
could poſſibly have to thoſe crowng?®. 


5 — 
Tars family compact alarmed the. Evangelical 
Union, and occaſioned the revott of the Hungarians 
and Bohemians. The malecontents in Hungary were 
ſoon appeaſed ; but the Bohemian proteſtants, whoſe 
privileges had been invaded, obſtinately continued in 
arms, and were joined by thoſe of Sileſia, Moravia, and 
Upper Auſtria. The confederates were headed by 
count de la Tour, a man of abilities, and ſupported 
by an army of German proteſtants, under the famous 
count Mansfeldt, natural fon of the Flemiſh general 
| af 
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ef that rame, who was for a time governor of the 
Spaniſh Netherlands. — Thus was kindled a furious civil 
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war whick detolated Germany during thirty years, in- 4. P. 2619. 


tereſted ail the powers of Europe, and was not finally 
extinguiſhed till the peace of Weſtphalia. 


In the midſt of theſe diſorders died the emperor 
Matthias, without being able to forſee the event of the 
ſtruggle, or who ſhould be his ſucceſſor. The impe- 
rial dignity, however, went according to his deſtina- 
tion. Ferdinand de Gratz was raiſed to the vacant 
throne, notwithſtanding the oppotition of the elector 
palatine and the ſtates of Bohemia; and with a leſs ty- 
rannical diſpoſition, he would have been worthy of 
that high ſtation. | 


Tux election of Ferdinand II. inſtead of intimi- 
dating, confirmed the reſolution of the Bohemians: 
they formally depoſed him from the ſovereignty, and 
choſe Frederic V. eleQor palatine for their king. 
Frederic, ſeduced by his flatterers, accepted of the 
crown, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of James J. 
of England, his father-in-law, who uſed all his in- 
fluence in perſuading him to reje& it, and proteſted 
that he would give him no affiſtance in ſuch a rafh un- 
dertaking. 


Tuis meaſure confirmed the quarrel between Fer- 
dinand and the Bohemians. Frederic was ſeconded by 
all the proteſtant princes, except the elector of Sax- 
ony, who ſtill adhered to the emperor, in hopes of ob- 
taining the inveſtiture of Cleves aud Juliers. Bethlem 
Gabor, vaivodeof Tranfilvania, alſo declared in his fa- 
your ; entered Hungary, made himſelf maſtec of ma- 
ay places, and was proclaimed king by the proteſtants 
of that country “. 


Tux 
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authority in Germany, a project no leſs ambitious than 
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Tux Palatine was further ſupported by two thou - 
fand four hundred Engliſh volunteers, whom James 
permitted toembark in a cauſe of which hediſapproved ; 
and by a body of eight thouſand men, under prince 
Henry of Naſſau, from the United Provinces. But 
Ferdinand, aſſiſted by the catholic princes of the em- 
pire, by the king of Spain, and the archduke Albert, 
was more than a match for his enemies. Spinola led 
twenty-five thouſand veterans from the Low Countries, 
and plundered the Palatinate, in defiance of the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch; while Frederic himſelf, unable to 
prote& his new kingdom of Bohemia, was totally 
routed, near Prague, by the imperial general Buquoy, 
together with his own catholic kinſman, the duke of 
Bavaria . 


Tux Palatine and his adherents were now put to the 
ban of the empire; and the Bohemian rebels being re- 
duced, an army was diſpatched under Buquoy, into 
Hungary, againſt Bethlem Gabor, who conſented to 
refign his title to that crown, on obtaining conditions 
otherwiſe advantageous. In the mean time the conqueſt 
of the Palatinate was finiſhed by the imperialifts under 
count Tilly. Frederic was degraded from his ele&o- 
ral dignity, which was conferred on the duke of Ba- 
varia; and his dominions were beſtowed by Ferdinand 
ce in the fulneſs of his power” upon thoſe who had 
helped to ſubdue them . 


WH11LE the houſe of Auſtria was thus extending its 


bloody, was concerted for rendering the Spaniſh 
branch of that family abſolute in Italy. The duke of 
Oſſuna, viceroy of Naples, the marquis of Villa 
Franca, governor of the Milaneſe, and the marquis of 
Bedomar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Venice, undertook 
to ſubject the 8 and with them the reſt of the 


Italian 
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Italian ſtates. For this purpoſe, they had formed a 
horrid conſpiracy, which would infallibly have put 
them in poſſeſſion of Venice. That city was to have 
been ſet on fire in different parts, by a band of ruffians 
already lodged within its walls ; while a body of troops, 
ſent from the Milaneſe, ſhould attack it on one fide, 
and ſome armed veſlels from Naples, on the other. 
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But this famous plot was diſcovered by the vigilance 


of the ſenate in 1618, when it was almoſt ripe for ex- 
ecution. The greater part of the conſpirators were pri- 
vately drowned ; and Bedomar, who had violated the 
law of nations, being fecretly conducted out of the 
city, was glad to make his eſcape 7. 


ANOTHER project was formed in 1620, for extend- 
ing the Spaniſh dominion in Italy, by the duke of 
Feria, who had ſucceeded the marquis of Villa Franca 
in the government of Milan. He encouraged the 
popiſh inhabitants of the Valteline to revolt from the 
Griſons; and the king of Spain, as protector of the 
catholic faith, ſupported them in their rebellion. 
The ſituation of that narrow tract rendered it of infi- 
nite importance, as it facilitated the correſpondence be- 
tween the two branches of the houſe of Auftria, ſhut 
the Swiſs out of Italy, kept the Venetians in awe, and 
was a bridle on all the Italian ftates *. 


In the midſt of theſe ambitious ſchemes, (to which 
of himſelf he was little inclined) died Philip III. 
Philip IV. his fon and ſucceſſor, was a prince of a 
more enterprifing diſpoſition ; and the abilities of Oli- 
vares, the new miniſter, were infinitely ſuperior to 
thoſe of the duke of Lerma, who had governed during 
the greater part of the former reign. The ambition of 
Olivares was yet more extenſive than his Capacity. 
He made his maſter aſſume the ſurname of Great, a+ 
ſoon as he aſcended the throne, and thought himſelf 
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bound to juſtify the appellation. He to raiſe 
the houſe of Auſtria to that abſolote dominion in Eu- 
rope, for which it had been fo long ſtruggling. In 
proſecution of this bold plan, he reſolved to maintain 
the cloſeſt alliance with the emperor ; to make him 
deſpotic in Germany; to keep poſſeſſion of the Valte- 
line; to humble the Italian powers, and reduce the 
United Provinces to ſubjection, the truce being now 


expired ?. 


Nox was this project ſo chimerical as it may at firſt 
fight appear. The emperor had already broken the 
force of the proteſtant league; France was diſtracted 
by civil wars; and England was amuſed by a marriage 
treaty, between the prince of Wales and the infanta, 
which more than every other motive, actually pre- 
vented James from taking any material ſtep in favour 
of the Palatine, till he was ſtript of his dominions. 
But France, notwithftanding her inteſtine commo- 
tions, was not loſt to all ſenſe of danger from abroad; 
and the match with the infanta being broke off, by a 
quarrel between Buckingham, James's miniſter, and 
Olivares, an alliance was entered into between France 
and England, in conjunction with the United Pro- 
vinces, for reftraining the ambition of the houſe of 
Auſtria, and recovering the Palatinate . 


AFTER the truce in 1609, the United Provinces, as 

I have already noticed, became a prey to religious diſ- 
ſeations. Gomarand Arminius, two profeſſors at Leiden, 
differed on ſome abſtra& points in theology, and their 
divided the republic. Gomar maintained, in 
all their ſeverity, the doctrines of Calvin in regard to 
grace and predeſtination; Arminius endeavoured to 
ſoften them. The Gomariſts, who compoſed the body 
of the people, ever carried towards enthuſiaſm, were 
headed by prince Maurice; and the Arminians, by the 
6 peah- 
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penfionary Barneveldt, a firm patriot, who had been LETTER 
chiefly inftrumental in negociating the late truce, in 2 = 
oppoſition to the houſe of Orange; and their prin- 
ciples were defended by Grotius, Voſſius, and the 
learned in general. But prince Maurice and the Go- 
mariſts at laſt prevailed. The Arminian preachers were 
baniſhed, and Barneveldt was brought to the block in 
1619, for ©* vexing the church of God,“ (as his ſen- 
tence imported) at the age of ſeventy, and after he 
had ſerved the republic forty years in the cabinet, 
with as much ſucceſs as Maurice had ated in the field. 
He was a man of eminent abilities and incorruptible 
integrity, and had eſpouſed the cauſe of the Armi- 
nians chiefly from a perſuaſion, that Maurice meant 
to make uſe of his popularity with the Gomariſts, and 
of their hatred of the other ſect, in order to enſlave 
that people whom he had ſo gloriouſly protected from 
the tyranny of Spain 


Tuis opinion appears to have been well founded; 
for Maurice during thoſe religious commotions, hs 
quently violated the rights of the republic, and ſo vi- 
olent an oppoſition only could have prevented him 
from overturning its liberties. But the ardour of am- 
bitioa at once withered his well-carned laurels, and 
diſappointed itſelf. The death of Barneveldt opened 
the eyes of the people. They ſaw their danger, and 
the iniquity of the ſentence, notwithſtanding their re- 
ligious prejudices. Maurice was detefted as a tyrant, 
at the very time that he hoped to be reccived as a ſo- 
vereign, The deliverer of his country, when he went 
abroad, was ſaluted with groans and murmurs ; and 
as he paſſed, the name of Barneveldt reſounded in 
his ears from every ſtreet . 


Bur amid all their civil and religious diſſentions, 
the Dutch were extending their commerce and their 
Vo. II. _ conqueſts 
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of Batavia was founded, and the plan of an empire 
laid in the Eaft, infinitely ſuperior in wealth, power, 
and grandeur to the United Provinces. They had 
already caſt their eyes on Brafil, which they con- 
quered ſoon after the expiration of the truce, and 
carried on a great trade to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. 
The proſpect of hoſtilities with their ancient maſters 
their jealouſy of Maurice, as he ſeemed to do his am- 
bitious views. Every one was more zealous than 
another to oppoſe and to annoy the common enemy ; 
and Spinola was obliged, by his old antagonift, to re- 
linquiſh the fiege of Bergen-op-zoom, after having 
loft ten thouſand of his beſt troops in the enterpriſe . 


Is France, during this period, both civil and reli- 
gious were carried much higher, than in Hol- 
land, Lewis XIII. being only nine years of age in 
1610, when his father Henry I'V. was murdered, Ma- 
ry of Medicis, the queen-mother, was choſen regent. 
New counſels were immediately adopted, and thoſe 
of Sulli deſpiſed. He refigned his employments, 
and retired from court. The queen regent was en- 

guided by her Italian favourites, Concini and 
his wife Galigai. By them, in concert with the 
pope and the duke of 'F lorence, was negociated an 
union between France and Spain, by means of a 
double marriage; of Lewis XIII. with Ann of Auftria, 


the eldeſt infanta, and of Elizabeth the king's = 


with the prince of Aſturias, afterwards Philip IV. 
The diſſolution of the alliances formed under the late 


reign, and the ruin of the proteſtants, were alſo among 
the number of their projects . 


Tux nobility, diſſatisfied with the meaſures of the 


court, and with the favour ſhewn to foreigners, en- 
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tered into cabals: they revolted in 1613; and the 
treaſures collected by Henry IV. in order to humble 
the houſe of Auftria, were employed by a weak adminiſ- 
tration to appeaſe thoſe factious leaders. The prince 
of Conde, who had headed the former faction, revolted 
anew in 1615: he and his adherents were again gra- 
tified, at the expence of the public; and freſh intrigues 
being ſuſpected, he was ſent to the Baſtile . 


Tu impriſonment of the prince of Conde alarmed 
many of the nobles, who retired from court, and pre- 
pared for their defence; or, in other wortls, for hoſti- 
lities. Meantime Concini, who ſtill maintained his 
influence, received a blow from a quarter, whence he 
little expected it. Albert Luines, who had at firſt re- 
commended himſelf to the king's favour, by rearing 
and training birds for his amuſement, found means to 
make him jealous of his authority. He dwelt on the 
ambition of the queen-mother, and the mal- adminiſ- 
tration of her foreign favourites, to whom the moſt im- 
portant affairs of ſtate were committed, and whoſe in- 
ſolence, he affirmed, had occafioned all the diſſatisfac- 
tions among the great 6. 


Lewis, ſtruck with the picture ſet before him, and 
deſirous of ſcizing the reins of government, immedi- 
ately ordered Concini to be arreſted; and Vitri cap- 
taĩn of the guards, to whom that ſervice was intruſted, 
executed it entirely to the wiſh of Luines. Concini 
was ſhot under pretence of reſiſtanc e. The ſentence 
of treaſon was paſſed on his memory; and Galligai, 
his widow, being accuſed of ſorcery and magic, was 
condemned by the parliament of Paris to ſuffer death, 
for treaſon divine and human. When aſked what 
ſpell ſhe had made uſe of to faſcinate the queen-mo- 
ther, ſhe magnanimouſly replied, ** T hat aſcendency 
© which a ſuperior mind has over a feeble ſpirit!” 
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The regent's guards were inſtantly removed, and the 
king's placed in their ſtead; ſhe was confined for 
a time to her apartment, and afterwards exiled to 


Blois . 


Trar indignation which Concini and his wife had 
excited, was ſuddenly transferred to Luines, enriched 
by their immenſe ſpoils, and who engroſſed in a ftill 
higher degree the royal favour. His avarice and am- 
bition knew no bounds, From a pageand gentleman of 
the bed-chamber, he became in a ſhort time amarechal, 
duke, and peer of France, conſtable, and keeper of the 
ſeals. Meanwhile a conſpiracy was formed for the re- 
leaſeof the queen-mother, andcarried into execution by 
the duke d' Eſpernon, whoſe power had exalted her to 
the regency. The courtat firft talked of violent meaſures; 
but it was, at laſt, judged proper to conclude a treaty 
advantageous to the confederates, without proceeding 
to extremities. This lenity encouraged the queen- 
mother to enterin to freſh cabals; and a new treaty was 
agreed to by the court, no leſs indulgent than the 


former . 


THESE negociations on the part of the queen mo- 
ther, had been chiefly conducted by Richelieu, biſhop 
of Lucon. He had originally riſen through the in- 
fluence of Galigai : he had been diſgraced with his 
miſtreſs; and with her he returned iato favour, as well 
as conſequence. At her ſolicitation, he obtained a 
cardinal's hat, a ſeat in the council, and ſoon after a 
ſhare in the adminiftration *?: but hypocriſy was ne 
ceſſary to conceal, for a time, from envy and jealouſy, 
thoſe tranſcendent abilities, which were one day to af- 


toniſh Europe. 


In the meantime a new civil war was kindled, more 


violent than any of the former. Lewis XIII. having 
| I united, 
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united, by a folemn edict, the principality of Bearn, 
the hereditary eſtate of his family, to the crown of 
France, attempted to re-eſtabliſh the catholic religion 
in that province, where there were no catholics , 
and to reſtore to the clergy the church lands, contra- 
ry to the ſtipulations of Henry IV. The Hugonots, 
alarmed at the impending danger, aſſembled at Ro- 
chelle, in contempt of the king's prohibition ; and con- 
cluding that their final deſtruction was reſolved upon. 
they determined to throw off the royal authority, and 
eſtabliſh a republic, after the example of the proteſt- 
ants in the Low Countries, for the protection of their 
civil and religious liberties. Rochelle was to be the 
capital of the commonwealth, which would have 
formed a ſeparate ſtate within the kingdom . 


Tux conſtable Luines, equally ignorant and pre- 
ſumptuous, imagining he could ſubdue this formi- 
dable party, had immediately recourſe to arms. Nor 
was intrigue negle ted. After ſeducing by bribes and 
promiſes, ſeveral of the proteſtant leaders, among 
whom was the duke of Bouillon, and reducing ſome 
inconfiderable places, the king and Luines laid ſiege to 
Montauban. The royal army conſiſted of twengy- 
five thouſand men, animated by the preſence of their 
ſovereign ; but the place was ſo gallantly defended by 
the Marquisde la Force, that Lewis and his favourite, 
in ſpite of their moſt vigorous efforts, were obliged 
to abandon the enterpriſe. Luines died ſoon after 
this ſhameful expedition; and the brave and ambi. 
tious Leſdiguieres, who had already deſerted the Hu- 
gonots, on renouncing Calviniſm, was honoured with 
the conftable's ſword *. 


THe loſs which the proteſtant cauſe ſuſtained by the 
apoſtacy of Leſdiguieres, and the defection of the duke 
de Bouillon, was made up by the zeal and abilities of 
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the duke of Rohan and his brother Soubiſe; men not 
inferior (eſpecially the duke) either in civil or military 
talents, to any of the age in which they lived. Sou- 
biſe however was defeatcd by the king in perſon, who 
continued to carry on the war with vigour. But the 
duke ftill kept the field; and Lewis having laid fiege to 
Montpelier, which defended itſelf as gallantly as Mont- 
auban, peace was concluded with the Hugonots, in 
order to prevent a fecond diſgrace, They obtained a 
confirmation of the edict of Nantes; and the duke of 
Rohan, who negocĩated the treaty, was gratified to the 
utmoſt of his wiſh 23, 


Tux French councils now began to aſſume more 
vigour. Car.'\nal Richelieu no ſooner got a ſhare in 
the adminifiration, which in a ſhort time he entirely 
governed, than turning his eyes on the ſtate of Eu- 
rope, he formed three mighty projects; to ſubdue the 
turbulent ſpirits of the French nobility, to reduce the 
rebellious Hugonots, and to curb the e 
power of the houſe of Auſtria, But, in order to carry 
theſe great defigns into execution, it was nec to 
preſerve peace with England. This Richelieu per- 
ceived, and accordingly negociated, in ſpite of the 
eourts of Rome and Madrid, a treaty of marriage 
between Charles prince of Wales, and Henrietta of 
France, fiſter of Lewis XIII. He alſo negociated 
between the two crowns, in conjunction with the 
United Provinces, that alliance which I have already 
noticed, and which brought on hoftilitics with Spain. 


In conſequence of theſe negociations, a body of fix 


thouſand men was levied in England, and ſent over to 
Holland, commanded by four young noblemen, who 
were ambitious of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in ſo popu- 
lar a cauſe, and of acquiring military experience under 
fo renowned acaptainas Maurice, Count Mansfeldt was 

taken 
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taken into Engliſh pay, and an army of twelve thou- 1 90 
ſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, embarked under (2, 
his command, in order to join the league, formed in 

Lower Saxony, for the reſtoration of the Palatine, and 

of which Chriſtian IV. king of Denmark, was declared 

chief. At the ſame time, a French army, in concert 

with the Venetians, and the duke of Savoy, reco- AD. 162. 
vered the Valteline, which had been ſequeſtered to 

the pope, and reſtored it to the Grifons *. 


MEAanwHilet the houſe of Auſt ria was neither in- 
active nor unfortunate in other quarters. Spinola had 
reduced Breda, one of the ſtrongeſt towns in the Ne- 
therlands, in ſpite of all the efforts of prince Maurice, 
who died of chagrin before the place ſurrendered. 
The Engliſh had failed in an attempt upon Cadiz: the 
embarkation under count Mansfeldt had proved abor- 
tive; and the king of Denmark was defeated by the A D 16:6, 


impevialifis mean Nonhen ** 


THe miſcarriages of the Engliſh cooled their ardour 
for foreign enterpriſes ; and cardinal Richelieu found 
for a time, buſineſs enough to occupy his genius at 
home. He had not only to quiet the Hugonots, who 
had again rebelled, and to whom he found it 

to grant advantageous conditions, but he had a pow- 
erful faction at court to oppoſe. Not one prince of 
the blood was heartily his friend: Gaſton duke of 
Orleans, the king's brother, was his declared enemy; 
the queen-mother herſelf was become jealous of him, 
and Lewis was more attached to him from fear than 
affection. But the bold and ambitious ſpirit of Ri- 
chelicu triumphed over every obſtacle: it diſcovered 
againſt him, and at length made him abſolute maſter 
of the king and kingdom. of 
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Dvuz1xGc theſe cabals in the French court, the Hu- 
gonots ſhewed once more a diſpoſition to render them- 
ſelves independent: and in that ſpirit they were encou- 
raged by the court of England, which voluatarily 
engaged in their cauſe. The reaſon affigned by 
ſome hiſtorians for this ſtep is very fingular. As 
Lewis XIII. was entirely governed by cardinal Riche- 
lieu, and Philip IV. by Olivarez, Charles I. was, in like 
manner, governed by the duke of Buckingham; the 
handſomeſt and moſt accompliſhed man of his time, 
but not the deepeſt politician. He was naturally amo- 


rous, bold, and preſumptuous; and when employed 


to bring over the princeſs Henrietta, he is ſaid to have 
carried his addreſſes even to the queen of France. 
The return which he met with, how trivial ſoever, 
encouraged him to projet a new embadiy to that court; 
but cardinal Richelieu, reported to have been his ri- 
val in love as well as in ſway, made Lewis ſend him a 
meſſage, that he muſt not think of ſuch 2 journey. 
Buckingham, in a romantic paſhon, ſwore that he 
would ( ſee the queen, in ſpite of all the power of 
< France “: and hence is ſuppoſed to have origi- 
nated the war with that kingdom. 


Bur raſh and impetuous as Buckingham was, he 
appears to have had better reaſons for this meaſure. 


Cardinal Richelicu was ftill meditating the deſtruction 


of the Hugonots: they had been deprived of many of 
their cautionary towns ; and forts were erecting, in 
order to bridle Rochelle, their moſt confiderable bul- 
wark. If that party ſhould be entirely ſubdued, 
France would ſoon become formidable > Hons. 
This conſideration was of itſelf ſufficient to induce 
Buckingham to undertake thedefence of the Hugonots : 
but he had other motives, independent of his paſſion 
for Anne of Auſtria, and his amorous quarrel with 
Richelieu. That artful miniſter had engaged the duke 
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to ſend ſome Engliſh ſhips to act againſt the Rochelle LETTER 


fleet, under a promiſe, that after the humiliation of 


LXX. 
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the Hugonots, France ſhould take an active part in 4. D. 1627. 


the war with Spain. This ill-judged compliance 
rouſed the ſpirit of the Engliſh nation againft Bucking - 
an impeachment. He changed his plan; procured a 
peace for the Hugonots ; and became ſecurity to them 
for its : but finding that the cardinal 
would neither concur with him in carrying on the war 
againſt Spain, nor obſerve the treaty with the re- 
formers, he had no other method left of recovering his 
authority with the people, eſpecially after the miſcar- 
riage of the expedition againſt Cadiz, but by breaking 
with the court of France, in ſupport of the Hugo- 
nots 7, 


 BucxinGHAM's views, in undertaking this war, 
are leſs cenſurable than his conduct in carrying them 
into execution. He appeared before Rochelle with 
a fleet of an hundred fail, and an army of ſeven 
thouſand men; but fo ill-concerted were his meaſures, 
that the inhabitants of that city ſhut their gates againſt 
him, and refuſed to admit allies of whoſe coming they 
were not previouſly informed. They were but apart 
of the proteſtant body, they obſerved, and muſt confult 
their brethren before they could take ſuch a ſtep. This 
blunder was followed by another, Inftead of attacking 


Oleron, a fertile iſland, and defenceleſs, Buckingham 


made a deſcent on the iſle of Rhe, which was well gar- 
riſoned and fortified. All his military operations 
ſhewed equal incapacity and inexperience. He left 
behind him the ſmall fort of Prie, which covered the 
landing place; he allowed Thorias, the governor, io 
amuſe him with a deceitful negociation, till St. Mar- 
tin was provided for a fiege; he attacked it without 
paying made any breach, and raſhly threw ny 
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lives of his foldiers ; and he guarded the fea ſo negli- 


— , gently, that a French army ftole over in finall divi- 


A. D. 2627. 


fions, and obliged him to retreat to his ſhips. He was 
the laft man that embarked; and having loſt two thirds 


of his land-forces, he returned to England, totally 
diſcredited both as an admiral and a general, bringing 


with him no reputation, but that of perſonal bravery *9. 


Turs ill-concerted and equally ill - conducted en- 
terpriſe, proved fatal to Rochelle, and to the power 
of the French proteftants. Cardinal Richelieu, under 
pretence of guarding the coaft againſt the Englifh, 
ſent a body of troops mto the nerghbourhood, and or- 
dered quarters to be marked out for twenty-five thou- 
fand men. The fiege of Rochelle was 
formed, and conducted with great vigour by the king, 
and even the cardinal in perſon. Neither the duke of 
Rohan nor his brother Soubiſe were in the place ; but 
the citizens animated by civil and religious zeal, and 
abundantly provided with military ſtores, determined 
to defend themſelves to the utmoſt extremity. Under 
the command of Guiton, their mayor, a man of great 
experience and fortitude, they made an obſtinate refiſt- 
ance, and baffled all attempts to reduce the city by 
force. But the bold genius of Richelieu, which led 
him to form the greateſt enterpriſes, ſuggeſted means 
equally great and extraordinary, for their execution. 
Finding it impoffible to take Rochelle, while the com- 
munication remained open by fea, he attempted to 
mut up the harbour by ftakes, and by a boom; but 
both theſe methods proving ineffectual, he recollected 


what Alexander had performed at the fiege of Tyre, 


and projected and finiſhed a mole of a mile's length, 
acrofs a gulph, into which the ſea rolled with an im- 
that ſeemed to bid defiance to all the works of 


man. The place being now blockaded on all fides, 
and every attempt for its relief failing, the inhabitants 


Were 
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were obliged to ſurrender, after ſufferĩng all the mi- 
ſeries of war and famine, during a fiege of almoſt 
twelve months. They were deprived of their extenſive 
privileges, and their fortifications were deftroyed ; 
but chey were allowed to retain poſſeſſion of their 
goods, and permitted the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion 30. 


CARDIN AI Richelieu did not ſtop in the middle of 
his carcer. He marched immediately towards the 
other provinces, where the proteſtants poſſeſſed many 
cautionary towns, and were ſtill formidable by their 
numbers. Ihe duke of Rohan defended himſelf with 
vigour in Languedoc; but ſeeing no hopes of being 
able to continue the ſtruggle, England, his only na- 
tural ally, having already concluded a peace with 
France and Spain, he at laſt had recourſe to negocia- 
tion, and obtained very favourable conditions, both 
for himſelf and his party. The proteſtants were left 
in poſſeſſion of their eftates, of the free exerciſe of 
their religion, and all the privileges granted by the 
edi& of Nantes; but they were deprived of their forti- 
fications, ſo dangerous to the peace of the ſtate . 


Fzxon this era we may date the aggrandiſement of 
the French monarchy, in latter times, as well as the 
abfolute dominion of the prince. That aſcendency 
which Lewis XI. had acquired over the great, am 
which was preferved by his immediate fucceffors, had 
been loft during the religious wars; which in the Hu- 
gonots, raiſed up a new power, that almoſt divided the 
ſtrength of the kingdom, and at once expoſed it to fo- 
reign enemies and domeſtic factions. But no ſooner 
was that formidable body humbled, and every order 
of the ſtate, and every ſect, reduced to pay ſubmiſfion 


began to take the lead in the affairs of Europe, and her 
inde- 


to the lawful authority of the ſovereign, than France 
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independent nobles to fink into the condition of ſer- 
vants of the court. 


RicRHELIiEv's ſyſtem, though ſo far advanced, was 
not yet however complete: butit was ſtill in contempla- 
tion; nor did he ever loſe ſight of one circumſtance that 
could forward its progreſs. No ſooner had he ſubdued the 
ants in France, than he refolved to ſupport them 
in Germany, that he might be enabled, by their means, 
more effectually to ſet bounds to the ambition of the 
houſe of Auſtria: and never was the power of that 
houſe more formidable, or more dangerous to the 
liberties of Europe. 


FzxpinanD II. whom you have ſeen triumphant 
over the Palatine and the Evangelical Union, conti- 
nued to carry every thing before him in the empire. 
The king of Denmark, and the league in Lower Sax- 
ony, were unable to withſtand his armies, under Tilli, 
and Walſtein. After repeated defeats and loſſes, the 
Daniſh monarch was obliged to ſue for peace ; and the 
emperor found himſelf, — ——— 
authority “. 


Bor fortunately for mankind, Ferdi nand's ambi- 


tion undid itfelf, and ſaved Europe, as well as the em- 


pire, from that deſpotiſm with which both were 
threatened, Not ſatisfied with an uncontrolled ſway 
over Germany, he attempted to revive the imperial 
juriſdiction in Italy. Vincent II. duke of Mantua and 
Montferrat, dying without iſſue, Charles de Gonzaga, 
duke of Nevers, his kinſman, claimed the *£: xcceſhion, 


in virtue of a matrimonial contract, as well as the vi- 
cinity of blood. But Cæſar de Gonzaga, duke of Gua- 
ſtalla, had already received, from the emperor, the 
eventual inveſtiture of theſe ancient fiefs. The duke 
of Savoy, a third pretender, would have ſupplanted 
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the two others, and the king of Spain hoped to exclude 
all three, under pretence of ſupporting the laſt. Fer- 
dinand's deſire of aggrandifing the houſe of Auſtria 
was well known, as well as his ſcheme of extending 
the imperial juriſdiction; and both were now made 
more evident. He put the diſputed territories in ſe - 
queſtration, till the cauſe ſhould be determined at Vi- 
enna ; and while the Spaniards and the duke of Savoy 
ravaged Montferrat, a German army took and pil- 
laged Mantua *3, 


Fer nm1NAND now thought the time was come, for 
realizing that idea, which he had long revolved, 
of reducing the electoral princes to the condition of 
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grandees of Spain, and the biſhops to the ſtate of 


imperial chaplains, Senfible, however, of the danger 
of alarming both religions at once, he reſolved to 
begin with the proteſtants; and accordingly iſſued 
an edict, ordering them to reſtore, without loſs of time, 
all the benefices and church-lands, which they had held 
fince the peace of Paſſau “. 


Bur it was eaſier to ifſue ſuch an edict, than to carry 
it into execution; and Ferdinand, though poſſeſſed 
of an army of an hundred and fifty thouſand men, un- 
der two of the ableſt generals in Europe, found reaſon 
to repent of his temerity. France gave the firſt check 
to his ambition. Cardinal Richelieu had early inte- 
reſted himſelf in the affair of Mantua : Lewis in perſon 
had forced the famous paſs of Suſa, during the fiege 
of Modena; and peace was no ſooner concluded with 
the Hugonots, than the cardinal croſſed the Alps at the 
head of twenty thouſand men, gained ſeveral advantages 
over the Spaniards and Imperialiſts, chaced the duke of 
Savoy from his dominions, and obliged the emperor 
to grant the inveſtiture of Mantua and Monferrat to 
the duke of Nevers. The duke of Savoy, during 
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had failed to reduce Cazal, is ſuppoſed to have periſhed 
of the ſame diſtemper. The accommodation between 
France and the cmpire, which terminated this war, 
was partly negociated by Julio Mazarine, who now 
firſt appeared on the theatre of the world, as a prieſt 
and politician, having formerly been a captain of 
horſe **. 


MEAaxwHiLE the elector of Saxony, and other 
princes of the Augſburg Confeffion, remonſtrated 
3gaink the edit of Refrtution : they maintained that 
the emperor had no right to command ſuch reſtitution, 
which ought to be the oljeR of deliberation in a ge- 
reral diet. A diet was held at Ratiſbon; and the 
greater part of the catholic princes exhorted the em · 
peror to quiet the proteſtants, by granting them for 
a term of forty years, the enjoyment of ſuch benefices 
as they had poſſeſſed ſince the treaty of Paſſau. But 
this advice being vigorouſly oppoſed by the eccleſiaſ- 
tical electors, who made uſe of nts more agree- 
able to the views of Ferdinand, he continued obfti- 
nate in his purpoſe ; and the proteſtants, in order to 
fave themſelves from that robbery with which they 
were threatened, and which was already begun in 
many places, ſecretly concluded a treaty with Guſta- 
vus Adolphus, king of Sweden 37.—But before I intro- 
duce this deliverer of Germany, we muſt caſt an eye 
an the northern kingdoms, which had no connexion 


with the general ſyſtem of Europe, and ſcarce offered 


any thing intereſting, from the death of Guftayus 
Vaſa. | 


Eric Vaſa, the ſon of Guſtavus, being a diffolute 
and cruel prince, was dethroned and impriſoned by the 
ſtates of Sweden, in 1568. He was ſuccceded by his 
brother John ; who after attempting in vain to re-eſ- 
tabliſh 
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tabliſh the catholic religion, died in 1592, leaving che 
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crown to his fon Sigiſmund, already elected king of TO , 


Poland. Sigiſmund, like his father, being 2 zealous 
catholic, and the Swedes no leſs zealous Lutherans, 
they depoſed him in 1600, and raifed to the throne 
bis uncle Charles IX. who had been chiefly inftru- 
mental in preſerving their religious liberties. The 
Poles attempted in vain to reftore Sigiſmund : Charles 
ſwayed the ſceptre till his death, and was ſucceeded 
in 1621, by his ſon, the celebrated Guſtavus Adol- 
phus . 


Russt A, during that period, was a prey to civil 
wars. John Baſilowitz II. dying in 1584, left two 
ſons, Theodore and Demetrius I heodore ſucceeded 
his father on the throne ; and at the inſtigation of Bo- 
ris, his prime miniſter, ordered his brother Deme- 
trius, to be murdered. He himſelf died ſoon after ; 
and Boris, though ſuſpe&ed of poiſoning his maſter, 
was proclaimed king. Meanwhile a young man ap- 
peared in Lithuania, under the name and character of 
the prince Demetrius, pretending that he had eſcaped 
out of the hands of the aſſaſſin. Aﬀiſted by a Poliſh 
army, he entered Moſcow in 1605, and was pro- 
claimed Czar without oppofition ; the mother and fon 
of Boris, now dead, being dragged to priſon by the 
populace. The rage of that populace was ſoon turned 
againſt Demetrius. He was flain on his marriage day 
together with moſt of his Poliſh attendants, who had 
rendered him obnoxious to the Ruſſians; a body, faid 
to be his, was expoſed to public view; and Zuſki, a 
great lord, who had fomented the inſurreftion, was de- 
clared his ſucceſſor. But ſcarce was Zuſki ſeated on the 
throne, when a ſecond Demetrius madehis appearance ; 
and after his death, a third. Poland and Sweden took 
part in the quarrel. Zuſki was delivered up to the 
Poles, and Demetrius was maſſacred by the Tartars ; 
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but a fourth, and even a fifth Demetrius appeared : 
and Ruſſia during theſe ſtruggles, was repeatedly ra- 
vaged by oppoſite factions and foreign troops. At 
length Michael Theodorowitz, ſon of Romanow biſhop 
of Roſtow, afterwards patriarch, related by females 
to the czar John Bafilowitz, was raiſed to the throne ; 
and this prince, having concluded a peace with Swe- 
den and Poland, in 1618, reftored tranquility to 
Ruſſia, and tranſmitted the crown to his deſcendants*9. 


DEznMArK affords nothing deſerving your atten- 
tion during the reign of Frederic Il. who ſucceeded his 
father, Chriſtian III. in 1558; nor during the reign of 
his ſon and ſucceſſor, Chriftian IV. before he was cho- 
ſen general of the league in Lower Saxony : and even 
his tranſactions, while veſted with that command, are 
too unimportant to merit a particular detail. The iſ- 
fue of his operations has been already noticed. 


Swix alone, during thoſe ages, of all the 
northern kingdom, yields a ſpectacle worthy of obſer- 
vation. No ſooner was Guftayus ſeated on the throne, 
though only eighteen years of age at his acceſſion, than 
he fignalized himſelf againft the Danes, the ancient 
enemies of his crown. Profiting afterwards by peace, 
which he had found neceſſary, he applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of civil affairs; and by a wiſe and vigorous 
adminiftration, ſupported by falutary laws, he re- 
formed many public evils, and gave order, proſperity, 
and weight to the ſtate. In a war againſt Ruffia, he 
ſubdued almoſt all Finland, and fecured himſelf in the 
of his conqueſts by a treaty. His couſin Si- 
giſmund, king of Poland, treating him as an uſurper, 
and refuſing peace, when offered by Guſtavus, he 
over-ran Pruffia, Livonia, and Lithuania. An ad- 
vantageous truce of fix years, concluded with Poland, 


in 1629 , gave him leifure to take part in the 
troubles 
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troubles of Germany, and to exhibit more fully thoſe LETTER 
heroic qualities, which will ever be the admiration of 
mankind. A. D. 163% 


GusTavus had many reaſons for taking firms 
againit the emperor : Ferdinand had affiſted his enemy, 
the king of Poland; he had treated the Swediſh am- 
baſſador with contempt ; and he had formed a project 
for extending his dominion over the Baltic. Ifthe 
king of Sweden looked tamely on, till the German 
princes were finally ſubjected, the independency of the 
Gothic monarchy, as well as that of the other northern 
kingdoms, would be in danger. 


Bur the motives which chiefly influenced Guflavus, 
were the love of glory and zeal for the proteſtant reli- 
gion. Theſe, however, did not tranſport him beyond 
the diftates of prudence, He laid his defign before 
the ſtates of Sweden; and he negociated with France, 
England, and Holland, before he took the field. 
Charles I. agreed to ſend him fix thouſand men, under 
the marquis of Hamilton, and ſuppoſed to be main- 
tained by that nobleman, that the appearance of neu- 
wrality might be preſerved . The people were more 
forward than the king. The flower of Guſtavus's ar- 
my, and two-thirds of his beſt officers, by the time he 
entered Germany, conſiſted of Scots and Engliſh ad- 
venturers **, who thronged over to ſupport the pro- 
teſtant cauſe, and to ſeek renown under the champion 
of their religion; ſo that the conqueſts, even of this 
illuſtrious hero, may partly be aſcribed to Britiſh va- 
lour, and Britiſh ſagacity ! 


Tu moſt neceſſary ſupply, however, which Gufta- 
vus received was an annual ſubſidy from cardinal Riche- 
lieu, of twelve hundred thouſand livres; a ſmall fum in 
our days, but conſiderable at that time, eſpecially in a 
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a 3 , The treaty between France and Sweden is a maſter- 
. D. 1632. piece in politics. Guſtavus agreed, in conſideration of 


the ſubſidy, to maintain an army of thirty-ſix thou- 
ſand men; bound himſelf to obterve a ſtrict neutrality 
towards the duke of Bavaria, and all the princes of the 
catholic league, on condition that they ſhould not 
Join the emperor againſt the Swedes ; and to preſerve 
the rights of the Romiſh church, wherever he ſhould 
find it in Germany *3. By theſe ingenious ſtipulations, 
which do fo much honour to the genius of Richelieu, 
the catholic princes were not only freed from all alarin 
on the ſcore of religion, but furniſhed with a pretext for 
witholding their aſſiſtance from the emperor, as a ſtep 
which would expoſe them to the arms of Sweden. 


GusTAvus had entered Pomerania, when this 
treaty was concluded, and ſoon after made himſelf 
maſter of Frankfort upon the Oder, Colberg, and 
feveral other important places. The proteſtant princes, 
however, were ſtill backward in declaring themſelves, 
left they ſhould be ſeparately cruſhed by the imperial 
power, before the king of Sweden could march to their 
aſſiſtance. In order to put an end to this irreſolution, 
Guftavus ſummoned the elector of Brandenburg to de- 
clare himſelf openly in three days; and, on receiving 
an evahve anſwer, he marched directly to Berlin. 
This ſpirited conduct had the defired effect: the gates 
were thrown open, and Guftavus was received. as a 
friend. He was ſoon after joined by the landgrave 
of Heſſe, and the elector of Saxony, who being perſe- 
cuted by the imperialiſts, put themſelves under his pro- 
tection. Guſtavus now marched towards Leipfic, 
where Tilly lay encamped. That experienced general 
advanced into the plain of Breintenfeld to meet his an- 
tagoniſt, at the head of thirty thouſand veterans. The 
king of Sweden's army was nearly equal in number: but 

| the 
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the Saxon auxiliaries were raw and undiſciplined, and 
fled at the firſt onſet; yet Guſtavus, by his ſuperior 
conduct, and the ſuperior valour of the Swedes, gained 
a complete victory over Tilly and the imperialiſts *. 


Tuis blow threw Ferdinand into the utmoſt con- 
ſternation; and if the king of Sweden had marched im- 
mediately to Vienna, it is ſuppoſed he might have 
made himſelf maſter of that capital. But it is impoſ- 
fible for human foreſight to diſcern all the advantages 
that may be reaped from a great and fingular ftroke of 
good fortune: Hannibal waſted his time at Capua, when 
he ſhould have led his victorious army to Rome; and 
Guſtavus Adolphus, inftcad of beſieging Vienna, or 
laying waſte the emperor's hereditary dominions, went 
to erect a column on the oppoſite bank of the Rhine, 
in order to perpetuate the progreſs of his arms . 


Tux conſequences of the victory at Leipſic, how- 
ever, were great; nor did the conqueror fail to im- 
prove that ſucceſs, which he had ſo gloriouſly earned. 
He was inſtantly joined by all the members of the 
Evangelical Union, determined at laſt to throw off 
the imperial bondage; the meaſures of the Catholic 
League were entirely diſconcerted ; and Guſtavus 
made hi:nſelf maſter, almoſt without oppoſition, of 
the whole country from the Elbe to the Rhine, com- 
prehending a ſpace of near one hundred leagues, full 
of fortified towus. The elector of Saxony, in the 
meantime, entered Bohemia, and took Praguc. Tilly 
was killed, in diſputing with the Swedes the paſſage of 
the Lech. Guſtavus ſoon after reduced Augſburg, and 
there re-eſtabliſhed the proteſtant religion. He next 
marched into Bavaria, where he found the gates of al- 
moſt every city laid open on his approach ; and when 
preſſed to revenge on Munich the cruelties (too horrid 


to be deſcribed) which Tilly had perpetrated at Mag- 
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LETTER deburg, to give up the city to pillage, and reduce the 


eleQar's magnificent palace to athes, ** No!“ replied 


— 
4 D. 2632. he, let us not imitate the barbarity of the Goths, 


our anceſtors, who have rendered their memory de- 
<© teſtable by abufing the right of conqueſt, in doing 
violence to humanity, and deſtroy ing the precious 
*© monuments of art s.“ 


DuzixG theſe tranſactions, the renowned Walſtein, 
who had been for a time in diſgrace, but was reftored 
to the ſupreme command, with abſolute powers, ſoon 
after the defeat at Leipſic, had recovered Prague, and 
the greater part of Bohemia. Guftavus offered him 
battle near Nuremberg; but that cautious veteran 
prudently declined the challenge, and the king of Swe- 
den was repulſed in attempting to force his entrench- 
ments. The action continued for ten hours; during 
which every regiment in the Swediſh army, not ex- 
cepting the body of reſerve, was led on to the attack. 
The king himſelf was in imminent danger, by the Auſ- 
trian cavalry ſallying out from their entrenchments on 
the right and left, and a maſterly retreat only could 
have ſaved him from a total overthrow. That ſervice 
was performed by an old Scotch colonel of the name of 
Hepburn, who had refigned his commiſſion in diſguft, 
but was preſent at this aſſault. To him Gaſtavus ap- 
plied in his diſtreſs, ſeeing noofficer of equal experience 
at hand, and truſting to the colonel's natural generofity 
of ſpirit. He was not deceived. Hepburn's pride 
overcame his reſentment. ** This,” faid he, (and he 
was as good as his word) © is the laſt time that ever 1 
4e vill ſerve ſo ungrateful a prince! And elated with 
the opportunity that was offered him of gathering 
freſh laurels, and of exalting himſelf in the eye of a 
maſter, by whom he thought himſelf injured, he ruſhed 
iato the thickeſt of the battle, delivered the orders of 
Guftavus to his army, and conducted the retreat with 


ſo 
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ſo much order and ability, that the imperialifts durſt 
not give him the ſmalleſt diſturbance . 


GusTavvus afterwardsattacked Walftein in the wide 
plain of Lutzen, near Leipſic, where a great battle was 
fought, and the Swediſh monarch loſt his life in the 
middle of a complete victory, which was finiſhed by 
Bernard, duke of Saxe-Weimar, his lieutenant gene - 
ral. No prince, ancient or modern, ſeems to have 
poſſeſſed in fo eminent a degree as Guſtavus, the united 
qualities of the hero, the ſtateſman, and the comman- 
der; that intuitive genius which conceives, that wiſ- 
dom which plans, and that combination of conduct 
and courage, which gives ſucceſs to an enterpriſe. Nor 
was the progreſs of any general ever equally rapid, 
under circumftances equally adverſe ; with an inferior 
force, againft warlike nations and diſciplined troops, 
conducted by able and experienced leaders. 


THe death of Guſtavus produced great alterations in 
the ſtate of Europe. The Elector Palatine, who was 
in hopes of being reſtored not only to his hereditary 
dominions, but to the throne of Bohemia, died ſoon 
after of chagrin. The German proteftants, now with- 
out a head, divided into factions; the imperialifts, 
though defeated, were tranſported with joy, and pre- 
pared to puſh the war with vigour ; while the Swedes, 
though victorious, were overwhelmed with forrow for 


the loſs of their heroic prince, whoſe daughter and ſuc- 


ceſſor, Chriſtina, was only fix years of age. A coun- 
cil of regency, however, being appointed, and the 
management of the war in Germany committed to the 
chancellor Oxenſtiern, a man of great political talents, 
the proteſtant confederacy ſtill wore a formidable aſ- 
ped. The alliance between France and Sweden was 
ene wed; and hoſtilities were puſhed with vigour and 
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ſucceſs by the duke of Saxc- Weimar, and the gene+- 
rals Bannier and Horn, 


NoTwriTHSTANDING theſe favourable appear- 
ances, the war became every day more burthenſome and 
diſagreeable, both tothe Swedes and the German princes; 
and Oxenſtiern, who had hitherto employed his utmoſt 
efforts in ſupporting the common cauſe, ſeemed almoſt 
at a ſtand, when an unexpected event gave new hopes 
to the confederates. The emperor, become jealous of 


the great powers which he had granted to Walſtein, 
whoſe infolence and ambition knew no bounds, re- 


ſolved to deprive him of the command Walftein, in 
order to prevent his diſgrace, concerted the means of a 
revolt; and Ferdinand, after having him put to the 
ban of the empire, had recourſe to the diſhonourable 
expedient of affaſſination . 


Bur the removal of Walſtein (who had chiefly ob- 
ſtructed the progreſs of the Swediſh arms, both before 
and after the death of Guſtavus) was not productive of 
all thoſe advantages, which the confederates expected 
from it. The imperialiſts, animated by the preſence 
of the king of Hungary, the emperor's eldeſt fon, who 
ſucceeded Walſtein in the ſupreme command, made up 
in valour what their gcneral wanted in experience, 
Twenty thouſand Spaniſh and Italian troops arrived in 
Germany under theduke of Feria : the Cardinal Infant, 
the new governor of the Low Countries, likewiſe 
brought a reinforcement to the catholic cauſe ; the 
duke of Lor rain, a ſoldier of fortune, joined the king 
of Hungary with ten thouſand men; and the duke of 
Bavaria, whom the Swedes had deprived of the Palati- 
nate, alſo found himſelf under the neceſſity of uniting 
nis forces to thoſe of the emperor. 


AE axNwWHILE the Swediſh generals, Bannier, Horn, 
and 
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and the duke of Saxe- Weimar, maintained a ſuperio- 
rity on the Oder, the Rhine, and the Danube, and the 


elector of Saxony in Bohemia and Luſatia. Horn and 
the duke of Saxe- Weimar united their forces, in order 
to oppoſe the progreſs of the king of Hungary, who 
had already made himſelf maſter of Ratiſbon. They 
came up with him near Nordlingen, where was fought 
one of the moſt obſtinate and blood y battles recorded 
in hiſtory ; and the Swedes were totally routed, in ſpite 
of their moſt vigorous efforts . In vain did the duke 
of Saxe-Weimar remind them of Leipfic and Lutzen : 
though a conſummate general, he wanted that all- 
inſpiring ſpirit of Guſtavus, which communicated his 
own heroiſm to his troops, and made them irrefiſtible, 
unleſs when oppoſed to walls and bulwarks. 


Tuis defeat threw the members of the Evangelical 
Union into the utmoſt conſternation and defpair. 
They accuſed the Swedes, whom they had lately ex- 
tolled as their deliverers, of all the calamities which 
they felt or dreaded ; and the emperor, taking advan- 
tage of theſe diſcontents, and his own ſucceſs, did not 
failtodividethe princes till more by negociation. The 
elector of Saxony firſt deſerted the confederacy ; and 
the following treaty with the court of Vienna, was at 
length figned at Prague, by all the proteſtant princes, 
except the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel. The pro- 
cc teſtants ſhall retain for ever the mediate ecclefiaſtical 
& benefices, which did not depend immediately upon 
«© the emperor, and were ſeized before the pacification 
« of Paſſau; and they fhall retain, for the ſpace of 
ce forty years, the immediate eccleſiaſtical benciices, 
te though ſeized fince the treaty of Paſſau, if actually 
«© enjoyed before the 12th day of November, in the 
«© year 1627 : the exercile of the proteſtant religion 
6 ſhall be freely permitted in all the dominions of the 
£© empire, except the kingdom of Bohemia, and the 
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5 provinces belonging to the houſe of Auſtria : the 
© duke of Bavaria ſhall be maintained in poſſeſſion of 
te the Palatinate, on condition of paying the jointure of 
4 Frederic's widow, and a proper ſubſiſtence to his 
cc ſon, when he ſhall return to his duty; and there 
<< ſhall be, between the emperor and the confederates 
« of the Augſburg confeſſion, who ſhall fign this 
dc treaty, a mutual reſtitution of every thing taken 
t fince the irruption of Guſtavus into the empire *. 


Ix conſequence of this pacification, almoſt the whole 
weight of the war devolved upon the Swedes and the 
French, with whom Oxenſtiern had concluded a freſh 
treaty ; and a French ariny marched into Germany, in 
order to ſupport the duke of Saxe- Weimar. But the 
ſucceſs of theſe new hoſtilities, which France, Sweden, 
and the United Provinces maintained with both 
branches of the houſe of Auſtria, muſt be the ſubject 
of another letter. : h 
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The general View of the CONTINENT continued, from the 


the Treaty of PRAGUE in 1635, to the Peace of WIS r- 
PHALIA, in 1648. | 


HILE Germany was a ſcene of war and deſo- 
lation, cardinal Richelieu ruled France with a 
rod of iron. He was univerſally hated, yet continued 
to hold the reins of government. Several conſpiracies 
were formed againſt him, at the inſtigation of the duke 
of Orleans and the queen - mother; but they were all 
defcated by his vigilance and vigour, and terminated 
in the ruin of their contrivers. The widow of H 
IV. was baniſhed the kingdom; ber fon Gafton was 
obliged to beg his life; the marechals Marillac and 
Montmorency were brought to the block ; and the 
gibbets were every day loaded with inferior criminals, 
who were condemned by the moſt arbitrary ſentences, 
and in a court erected for the trial of the cardinal's 
enemies. In order to render himfelf more neceſſary to 
the throne, as well as to complete his political ſcheme, 
he now reſolved to engage France in open hoſtilities 
with the whole houſe of Auftria : and had this ftep 
been taken, white the power of the Swedes was un- 
broken, and the proteftant princes united, it could not 
have failed of extraordinary fucceſs. But Richelieu's 
jealouſy of Guſtavus prevented him, during the life of 
that monarch, from joining the arms of France to thoſe 
of Sweden; and Oxenſtiern, before the uuſortunate bat 
tle of Nordlingen, was un willing to give the French any 
footing in Germany. That overthrow altered his way 
of thinking: he offered to put Lewis immediately inpoſ- 
ſeſñon of Philipſburg and Alſace, on condition that 
France ſhould take an active part in the war againſt the 


emperor. Richelieu readily embraced a propoſal that 
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correſponded ſo entirely with his views: he alſo con · 


23 cluded an alliance with the United Provinces, in hopes 
4 9.26356. of ſharing the Low Countries; and he ſent a herald to 


Bruſſels, in the name of his maſter, to denounce war 
againſt Spain . A treaty was at the ſame time entered 
into with the duke of Savoy, in order to ſtrengthen 
the French intereſt in Italy. 


Ir France had taken no ſhare in the war, the 
of Prague would certainly have completed the deftruc- 
tionof the Swediſh forces in Germany; but Lewis XIII. 
or rather cardinal Richelieu, began to levy troops with 
great diligence, and five confiderable armies were ſoon 
in the field. The firſt and largeſt of theſe was ſent in- 
to the Low Countries, under the mareſchals de Cha- 
tillon and Breze; the ſecond, commanded by the duke 
de la Force, marched into Lorrain; the third took 
the route of the Milaneſe, under the mareſchal de Cre - 
qui; dhe duke of Rohan led the fourth into the Valte- 
line; and the fifth acted upon the Rhine, under Ber- 
nard duke of Saxe- Weimar. In order to oppoſe the 
operations of the French on the fide of Lorrain, the 
emperor ſent general Galas thither, at the head of a 
powerful army to join the duke, who intended to be- 
fiege Colmar, and had already made himſelf mafter of 
almoſt all the towns in the neighbourhood of that place. 
The project, however, was defeated, by the ſeverity 
of the ſeaſon; and la Force obliged the duke of Lor- 
rain to abandon Burgundy, which he had entered in 
the ipring, with a view of reducing Montbelliard, 
This check, and the fatigues of his march, diminiſhed 
his army fo much, that he was unable to attempt any 


new enterpriſe, 


ME AaxwnHile Galas, the imperial general, fixed 
his head quarters at Worms, whence he ſent detach- 


ments to ravage the country, and ſurpriſe the towns 
that 
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that were garriſoned by the Swedes. Mentz was LETTER. 
blocked up by count Mansfeldt; and though the pre- ES 
ſervation of the place was of the utmoſt conſequence A. D. 1635. 
to the confederates, by ſecuring their communication 

with both fides of the Rhine, the duke of Saxe-Wei- 

mar was in no condition to raiſe the blockade. He 

was ſlill more intereſted in preſerving Keiſar-Louter, 

where he had dopofited all the booty which he had 

taken fince the beginning of the war : but that place, 

though defended with ſuch obſtinacy that the greater 

part of the garriſon had fallen in the breach, during 

the different aſſaults which they had ſuſtained, was at 

length taken by ſtorm. Galas afterwards fat down be- 

fore Deux Ponts ; but Weimar's army being by that 

time reinforced witheighteen thouſand French troops, 

under the cardinal de Valette, the imperial general 

was obliged to abandon his undertaking. Mansfeldt's 


lines were alſo forced, and ſupplies thrown into 
Mentz *. 


WHILE the confederates lay under the cannon 
of that city, Galas aſſembled an army of thirty 
thouſand men in the neighbourhood of Worms ; and 
by ſending detachments to occupy Sarbruck, and ſe- 
yeral other places, reduced the French and Swedes to 
the greateſt extremity for want of proviſions. In this 
emergency, they repaſſed the Rhine at Binghen, on a 
bridge of boats, as if their route had been for Cob. 
lentz, though their real defign was to reach Vau- 
dervange, where there was a French garriſon, With 
this view they marched night and day, without re- 
freſhment or repoſe ; but Galas who had croſſed the 
Rhine at Worms, in order to harraſs them in their re- 
treat, overtook them with his cavalry at the river Glann, 
between Odernheim and Meſſenheim, where the impe- 
rialiſts were repulſed. Not difcouraged, however, by 
this check, Galas put himſelf at the head of nine thou- 


ſand 
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432 the Sarre, entered Lorrain, and waited for the confe- 
AD. 1635. derates in a defile between Vaudervange and Boulai. 


There an obſtinate engagement enſued, in which the 


imperial cavalry were routed. The French retired to 


Pont a Mouſſon, and the Swedes to Moyenvie, with 
the wreck of their ſeveral armies, which though victo- 
rious, were now greatly reduced. Meantime Galas, 
who was flill at the head of a ftrong body, made him- 
zelf maſter of Vaudervange, and encamped near Zager- 
munde, between the Sarré and the Wilde, that he 
might be ready to join the duke of Lorrain . 


Tux French and their allies were ftill leſs ſucceſs. 
ful in other quarters. Nothing effectual was done in 
Italy, where the duke of Parma had the misfortune to 
ſee himſelf tripped of the beſt part of his dominions by 
the Spaniards, notwithſtanding the efforts of the duke 
of Savoy, who, in one battle, gained a confiderable 
advantage over the enemy. In the Low Countries, 
where the higheſt hopes had been formed, the difap- 
pointment of cardinal Richelieu was ftill greater. He 


| had computed on the entire conqueſt of the Spaniſh 


Netherlands, and a ſcheme of partition was actually 


drawn up, whereby the duchy of Luxemburg, the 


earidoms of Namur, Hainault, Courtray, Artois, and 
landers, as far as Blackenberg, Damme, and Rup- 
pi:monde, were affigned to France; while Brabant, 
Guelderland, the territory of Waes, the lordſhip 
of Mechlin, and all the reſt of Flanders, were tobe an- 
nexed to the republic of Holland. This ſcheme, how- 
ever, proved as vain as it wasambitious. The Dutch 
were jealous of the growing power of France, and the 
prince of Orange had a perſonal pique at cardinal Ri- 
chelicu: therefore though the marechals Breze and 
Chatillon were fo fortunate as to defeat the Flemiſh 
army detached by the Cardinal Infant to give them 

| 6 battle, 
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battle, before their junction with the forces of the 1 
United Provinces, nothing of conſequence was effefted 
except the reduction of Louvain ; and the French com- A. D. 1635? 
manders were under the necefhty of leading back the mi- 
ſerable remains of their army, waſted with fatigue and 
diſeaſes, while the prince of Orange ſpent the remainder 
of the campaign in recovering the ftrong fortreſs of 
Schenck, which had been reduced by the enemy. Nor 
was this all. The Cardinal Infant perceiving, that in 
conſequence of the many defigns formed on all fides, 
the frontier of Picardy lay in a manner open, ſent an 
army under the celebrated generals Picolomini and 
John de Wert, to enter France on that fide. This 
army took La Chapelle, Catelet, and Corbie ; and the 
Parifians perceiving the enemy within three days 
march of their gates, were thrown into the utmoſt 
conſternation. But by the vigorous meaſures of Rich- 
elicu, fiſty thouſand men were fuddenly aſſembled, 
and the Spaniards and Flemings found themſelves ob- 
liged to evacuate the kingdom +, 


Havinxs ſurmounted this danger, the French mini- 
ter took the moſt effectual ſteps to ſecure the ſucceſs of 
the enſuing campaign. In order to recover the friend- 
ſhip of Henry prince of Orange, whom he had offended 
by his haughtineſs, he honoured him with the title of 
Highneſs inſtead of Excellency, which had the deſired ef- 
fe; and he concluded a treaty with the duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, in which it was ſtipulated, that in confide- 
ration of a certain yearly ſum, the duke ſhould main- 
tain an army of eighteen thouſand men, which he 
ſhould command in perſon, as general of the troops be- 
longing to the German princes in alliance with the 
French king, to whom he ſhovld take the oath of al- 
legiance, and that Lewis ſhould cede in his favour all the | 
pretenfions of France to Alſace. In confequence of t 
this treaty, Weimar being joined by a French army, 

under 
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with the fiege of Saverne, which had been taken to- 


—— 
A. D. 1636, wards the end of the former year. The place made a 


gallant defence, in hopes of being relieved by Galas, 
who had promiſed to march againft the befiegers ; but, 
perceiving the impraQticability of ſuch an attempt, he 
made an irruption into Franche Compte, in conjunc- 
tion with the duke of Lorrain. The cardinal and the 
duke having recovered Saverne, omitted nothing 
that could obſtruct or harraſs the imperialiſts in their 
march; and their endeavours were ſo ſucceſsful, that 
Galas loſt above ſe ven thouſand men, before he entered 
Burgundy. He continued his march, however, and 
undertook the fiege of St. Jean de Laon, which he was 
obliged to abandon, in conſequence of the overflowing 
of the rivers; and being cloſe followed by the viſcount 
de Turenne, he loſt above five thouſand men, and the 


greater part of his baggage in his retreat. 


DurinG theſe tranſactions in Lorrain, Alſace, and 
Franche Compte, a decifive battle was fought in Upper 
Germany, between the Swedes under general Bannier, 
and the imperialifts commanded by the elector of Sax- 
ony. After having watched the motions of each other - 
for ſome time, they halted in the plain of Wiſlock, where 
both armies were drawn up in order of battle. The 
imperial camp was on an eminence, fortified with 
fourteen redoubts, under which the troops ſtocd ready 
to engage ; and Bannier being defirous to draw them 
from this advantageous poft, ordered part of his ca- 


valry to advance and ſkirmiſh. This having in ſome 


meaſure produced the defired effect, Bannier ordered 


colonel Gun, who commanded the right wing, to at- 


tack the enemy, and advanced himſelf at the head of 
five brigades to ſupport him, while general Statens, 
with the left wing, wheeled round the hill, in order to 
charge the imperialiſts in flank. Theſe attacks were 


per- 
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trian and Saxon infantry, were either flain or made 
: five thouſand fell in the field, or in the pur- 
ſuit, ſeven thouſand were taken, together with thirty 
pieces of cannon, eighteen hundred waggons, and one 
hundred and fifty ſtandards ö. 


Soon after this victory, which reſtored the luſtre 
of the Swediſh arms, raiſed Banmier to the higheſt 
pitch of military reputation, and gave a fignal blow to 
the 1 power, died Ferdinand the Second at Vi- 
enna, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the 
of his reign. He was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Ferdinand III. whoſe acceſſion made no alteration in the 
ſtate of the war, though the firſt year of his reign was 
diſtinguiſhed by no remarkablc event, the greater part 
of it being waſted in fruitleſs negociations. The next 
campaign was proportionally bloody ; as if the con- 
tending powers had only been reſting themſelves, in 
order to renew, with more deſtructive rage, the work 
of death. The duke of Saxe- Weimar, who had al- 
ready amply revenged the injuries of his family upon 
the houſe of Auftria, advanced towards Rhinfeld 
early in the ſpring, and reſolved to beſiege it in form. 
It was accordingly inveſted ; but, notwithſtanding the 
utmoſt efforts of valour and military ſkill, the defence 
was ſo obſtinate, that the imperialiſts had time to come 
to its relief, under Savelli and the famous John de Wert. 
Both armies were immediately ranged in order of battle, 
when Weimar's right wing fell with ſuch fury upon 
the enemy's left, commanded by Wert in perſon, that 
it was inftantly broken. The left wing of Weimar's 
army was not equally ſucceſsful: on the contrary, it 
was repulſed ; but he rallied his cavalry, and returned 
to the charge with ſuch fury, that the enemy muſt 
have becn totally routed, had they not retired under 
favour of the approaching night. Next day the 
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with ſuch vigour, that almoſt all the Auſ- LETTER 
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18 battle was renewed, when the defeat was completec; 


and both the imperial generals made priſoners, together 


— 
A D. 1638. with a great number of other officers 7. 


— AFTER this victory, the duke returned to the ſiege 
of Rhinfeld, to which he granted an honourable capi- 
tulation, inconfideration of its gallant defence. New- 
burgh, Rottelen, and Friburgh, the capital of Briſ- 
gaw, were alſo reduced, and the fiege of Briſac was 
undertaken with the greateſt confidence of ſucceſs. 
Here the duke of Lorrain and Goeutz, the imperial 
general, attempted to interrupt Weimar's career, by 
attacking his entrenchments, but they always found 
him upon his guard ; and the town was forced at laſt to 
ſurrender, after it had been reduced to ſuch extremity 
by famine, that the governor was obliged to ſet a guard 
upon the burying- places, in order toprevent the inhabi- 
tants from digging up and devouring the dead“. 


THE newsof this importantconqueſt no ſooner reached 
Paris, than Lewis XIII. formed the ſcheme of an- 
nexing Briſac to the crown of Fran:e, and made Wei- 
mar very advantageous propoſals on the ſubject. But 
that would have proved a very difficult ne ociation, as 
the duke had ſet his heart upon the county of Briſgaw, 
which he meant to keep in his own poſſeſſion, that it 
might be a thorn in the fide of the houſe of Auſtria, 
againft which his hatred was irreconcilable, on accouna 
of the indignitics offered to his great grandfather, John 


Frederic, by the emperor Charles V. He thought the 


conqueſt of Briſac would ſecure Briſgaw, of which he 
intended to make an eſtabliſhment, that would not be 
eaſily ſhaken : he therefore replied, when preſſed by the 
French general to explain himſelf on this point, © To 
„part with my conqueſt would be to ſacrifice my ho- - 
c nour.” He endeavoured, however, to amuſe the court 
of France with a pretended negociation, which was ma- 
—__ with ſo muchgexterity by Erlach, his licutcnant, 

that 
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- gard to Brifac 9. 


Wurz the duke of Saxe-Weimar thus 
. over the 1 in Alſace, the Swediſh general 
- Bannier proſecuted his conqueſts in Pomerania. After 
the riftory obtained at Wiſlock, he reduced Gartz, 
Loctz, Demmin, and Wolgaft ; and, underſtanding 
that Galas had extended his army, he ſent Stalans and 
Torſtenſon, two gallant officers, with a reconnoi- 
_ tering detachment, that ſurpriſed and cut in pieces two 
regiments of imperial horſe. But Charles-Lewis 
burned with impatience to re-eſtabliſh himſelf by the 
fword, was leſs fortunate in Weſtphalia, Count 
Hasfeld, the. emperor's licutenant-general in that pro- 
vince, advanced againſt him with a powerful army, in 
order to raiſe the. fiege of Lemgau, the capital of the 
county. of Lippe. Lewis, ſenſible that he was in 
no condition to defend his lines againſt fuch a force, re- 
treated towards Minden; but Hasfeld coming up 
with bim, in the valley of Aſtheim, an action enſued, 
in which victory continued long doubtful, but at laft 
declared in favour of the imperialiſts. The Palatine's 
little army was almoft entirely cut off, his artillery was 
loft, and his brother Robert made priſoner ”. 


| Int the beginning of next year, the two victorious 
generals, Bannier and Weimar, concerted meaſures for 
penetrating into the heart of the Auftrian dominions. 
| Bannier accordingly croſſed the Elbe, and made an ir- 
ruption into the territories of Anhalt and Halberſtad. 
Leaving his infantry and cannon behind him, he puſhed 
on with his cavalry, and ſurpriſed Salis, grand-maſfter 
of the imperial artillery, in the neighbourhood of 
Oelnitz. The conflict was obſtinate and bloody: no 

Vor. II. Mm lefs 


A.D. 2638. 


A. D. 2639. 
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0 pieces. Bannier next entered Saxony, and advanced 
A.D. 1639. as far as the ſuburbs of Dreſden, where he defeated 


tion. The 


four regiments of Saxons, and obliged a larger body 
to take under the cannon of that city. 
But underſtanding that Hasfeld, the imperial general, 
was marching from Weſtphalia to interrupt his opera- 
tions, he returned towards Zeitz to join his i infantry. 


Chemnitz, where they expected ſoon to be joined by 
the army under Hasfeld. In order to prevent thi 


tune of the Swedes, with the Joſs of two thouſand 
men. Bannier purſued them to the walls of Prague, 
culi prifoners. In order to draw the war into Silefia 
and Moravia, he repaſſed the Elbe, and marched to- 
wards thoſe countries. But he did not there meet with 
the ſucceſs he expected: the enemy's forces multiplied 
daily, and it was impofhible for him, with an inferior 
army, to ſuccour every place that required his protec- 
had promiſed him great affiſt- 
ance, but they were overawed by the preſence of the 
iſts. No infurre@ion appeared in his favour, 
either in Sileſia or Bohemia, yet he was not diſcou- 


raged be defeated body of imperialiſt ut Glas 
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and drove the Saxons three ſeveral times from their LETTER 


camp at Tirn **. 


Bur all the aſpiring hopes of Bannier and the 
Swedes were ſuddenly blaſted, by the immature death 
of the duke of Saxe-Weimar. He had begun the cam- 
paign with the ſiege of Thau, which he ordered tobe bat - 
tered with red hot bullets; a mode of attack which threw 
the inhabitants into ſuch conſternation, that they ſur- 
rendered almoſt inftantly, though they had before baffled 
all the efforts of the French general Guebriant. The 
duke's character was now ſo high, and his army fo formi- 
dable to the imperial throne, that Ferdinand made ſome 
ſecret attempts todetach him from the French intereft. 
Zut ĩnſtead of liſtening to ſuch propoſals, which he con 
ſidered as infidious, or flackening in his operations, 
Weimar redoubled his induſtry in making preparations 
for paſting the Rhine. While thus employed, he fell 
fick at Hunningen, whence he was tranſported by water 
to Neuburg, and there expired in the thirty-fifth 
year of his age. He is ſuppoſed to have fallen a ſa- 
crifice to the Nalouſy and ambition of cardinal Riche- 
lieu, who was not only defirous of getting poſſeſſion of 
Briſac, but afraid that his ſcheme of humbling the 
houſe of Auftria might be defeated, if the duke of 5axe- 
Weimar ſhould cloſe with the emperor's propoſals. 
Puffendorff not only ſupports this opinion, but poſi- 
tively affirms, that the duke was taken off by poiſon, 
and that his body had all the marks of it *. 


Tux death of Weimar was no ſooner known, than 

& violent conteſt aroſe, who ſhould poſſeſs his army. 
Endeavours were uſed by the Swediſh agent at Benfeld 
to engage the officers and ſoldiers to join general Ban- 
nier; the emperor took every meafure in his power to 
draw them into his ſervice, and regain poſſeſſion of the 
M m 2 
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places which the duke had conquered; and Charles Le- 
is, count Palatine, the re · eſtabliſtiment of whoſe family 


A.D. %. had been the chief cauſe of the war, attempted to gain 


ol his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, who might, at pleaſure, 


them through the influence of England and the United 
Provinces. Butcardinal Richelicuordered Charles tobe 
arreſted at Moulins, in his return from London, and 
carried priſoner to the caftle of Vincennes, where he 
was confined, till a treaty was concluded between 
France and the Weimarian officers. It was ſtipulated, 
that the troops of Bernard, duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
ſhould conftitute a ſeparate body, under the direction 
of the officers named in his will for that purpoſe ; that 
the French king ſhould keep this body always effective, 
by the payment of a certain annual ſum for raifing | 
recruits; that he ſhould continue to the principal officers 
the fame appointments, which they had enjoyed un- 
der the duke, furniſh them with bread, ammunition, 
and all other neceffaries of war, and ratify the feveral 


ſoldiers ; that the troops ſhould receive their orders 
from the duke of Longueville, through the medium of 
their own commanders, who ſhould be ſummoned to 
all councils, held for the ſervice of the common cauſe; 
that the conquered places ſhould be put into the hands 


appoint governors for Brifac and Friburg, but that the 
garriſons ſhould confiſt of an equal number of French 
and German ſoldiers, and the governors of the other 


| places be choſen from the Weimarian army. 


rendered the king of France ſovereign of almoſt all Al- 


In conſequence of this importantnegociation, which 


face, and a great part of Briſgaw, the duke of Longue- 
ville, with the Weimarian army, mareſchal Guebriant, 


with the French troops, and the troops of Lunenburg, 


commanded by general Klitzing, joined Bannier at Er- 
furt. Nothing now was wanting toenſure ſucceſsto the 
confe- 
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confederates except unanimity ; but all unfortunately 
clauminga ſuperiority, none choſe to be directed, as each 
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entertained an high opinion of his own merit, and ſought A . 164. 


to diſplay his judgment, by propoſing ſome new plan of 
operations: ſo that Banner found, though he had 
encreaſed his numbers, that he had gained little addi- 
tional Perhaps his real force might rather 
be ſaid to be diminiſhed, as he was no longer allowed 
to follow the of his own genius, and ftrike 
thoſe ſudden and unexpected blows which diſtinguiſh 
the confummate general. After long debates, it was 
agreed to attack Picolomini, the imperial general, in 
his camp at Sasfeld. With this view the confederates 
ſeized upon an eminence, whence they began a vio- 
lent cannonading, and afterwards aſſaulted the enemy's 
entrenchments ſword in hand; but Picolomini was fo 
advantageouſly poſted, that the attempt was found im- 
practicable. It was therefore laid afide; and both 
armies continued in fight of each other, until ſcarcity 
began to reign in each camp. There ſcemed to be a 
kind of rivalſhip, who could longeſt endure the preſ- 
ſure of famine. But on the fide of the confederates, 
this ination proceeded from irreſolution, and adivifion 
of counſels 5; whereas, on that of the imperialifts, it 
was dictated by a prudent caution. Bannier, however, 
tired of ſuch languid delay, ſet out for Franconia, in 
order to ſeize ſome advantageous poſt upon the WM 


that the enemy occupied the oppoſite bank Fin y 
were there entrenched, ſo that ir was impoſſi 

him to force a paſſage: he was therefore ob! 
march through Heſſe, where his army ſufferec 2 
by famine. Picolomini now endeavoured to rf 
into Lunenburg, but Bannier's diligence bu. 5: 
his efforts: he prevented the ĩimperialiſts fro 
the Weſer, and refreſhed his own army in that duda), 


which had not yet been exhauſted by the rav ages of 
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But as he advanced towards the river Sala, he pere 


Ts 
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war. Pinched with famine, and harraſſed by the per- 
petual alarms of the Heſſians, Picolgmini determined 


he was attacked by the Weimarian army, under the 
duke of Longueville, and though not actually defeated, 
his loſs was very confiderable **, It muſt, however, be 
confidered as very honourable for that general, to have 
been able to make head againft the combined forces 
of the confederates, and even to oblige them to quit 
the imperial dominions. 


Bur the houſe of Auſtria was leſs fortunate in other 
quarters, during the year 1640. The affairs of Phi- 
lip IV. went backward in Italy, Catalonia revolted, 
and Portugal threw off the Spaniſh yoke. The Cata- 
lans were defirous of forming a republic; but too feeble 
to ſupport themſelves againſt the power of a tyrannical 
maſter, they were obliged to have recourſe to the pro- 
tection of France, The were moreſucceſs- 
ful in their ſtruggle for independency. Boiling with 
national hate, and oppreſſed by an arbitrary ſway, 
they had long reſolved to break their chains. A law 
to oblige the nobility, under pain of confiſcation of 
their eſtates, to take up arms for the ſubjection of Ca- 
talonia, completed the general diſaffetion. An impe- 
netrable conſpiracy had been formed for upwards of 
three years, in favour of the duke of Braganzz, whoſe 
-father had been deprived of his right to the 
crown by Philip II. The conſpirators now reſolved 
to carry their deſign into execution, and effected it 
almoft without loſs of blood. Olivarez had been fo 
imprudent as to recall the Spaniſh garriſon from Liſ- 
bon ; but few troops were left to guard the kingdom ; 
the people were violently inflamed againſt their op- 
2 and to render the revolution ſtill more eaſy, 

the Spaniſh miniſter, in order to deceive the duke of 
Braganza, whoſe ruin he meditated, had given him the 
command 
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command of the arſenal. The ducheſs of Mantua, who LETTER 


was honoured with the empty title of vice-queen, was 
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driven out of the kingdom, without a fingle perſon to A. B. 1640. 


appear in her defence. Vaſconcellos, the Spaniſh ſe- 


cretary, and one of his clerks, were the only victims 


ſacrificed to public vengeance. All the towns in Por- 
tugal followed the example of the capital, and almoſt on 
the ſame day. The duke of Braganza was unanimouſly 
proclaimed king, under the name of John IV. with- 
out the leaſt diſturbance : a ſon does not ſucceed more 
quietly to the poſſeſſions of his father in a well regu- 
lated ftate. Ships were immediately diſpatched from 
Liſbon to all the Portugueſe ſettlements in Afia and 
Africa, as well as to thoſe in the iſlands of the eaſtern 
and weſtern ocean; and they all with one accord ex- 
pelled their Spaniſh governors" Portugal became 

an independent kingdom; and by the recovery of 
Brazil, which, during the Spaniſh government, had 


been the former luftre 
n — 


WII all Europe rung with the news of this fin- 
gular revolution, Philip IV. ſhut up in the inmoſt 
receſſes of the Eſcurial, loſt in the labyrinth of licen- 
tious pleaſure, or bewildered in the maze of idle a- 
muſement, was entirely ignorant of it. The manner 
in which Olivarez made him acquainted with his wiſ- 
fortune is truly memorable. *© I come,” faid that 
artful miniſter, ** to communicate good news to your 
cc majeſty : the duke of Braganza's whole fortune is 
« become yours. He has been to preſumptuous as to 
6 get himſelf declared king of Portugal; and in con- 


t ſequence of this folly, your majeſty is entitled to 


te the forfeiture of all his eſtates.” * Letthe ſequeſ- 


ic tration be ordered,” replied Philip, and continued 
his arpuſements *. | 
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11 Tus emperor Ferdinand III. was of a leſs patient, 
or rather a leſs indolent temper. He had convoked a 


DrzxinG ** 
de couuts d' Avaux and Salvius, the plenipotentia- 
ries 
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ries of France and Sweden, were negociating at LETTER 


Hamburg, the preliminaries of a genera! peace, with 


certain difficulties had been removed, it was 
between theſe. celebrated ftateſmen, that a 
for a general peace ſhould be held at Muſter and Of- 
nabrug, the garriſons of which ſhould march out, the 
inhabitants to be releaſed from their oath of allegiance 
to eĩther party, and to obſerve a ſtriQt neutrality during 
the time of negociation ; that both cities ſhould be 
guarded by their own burghers and foldiers, com- 
manded by the magiſtrates, who ſhould be accountable 
for the effects, perſons, and attendants of the 

ciators ; that the two conferences ſhould be confidered 
as only one congrefs, and the roads between the two 
cities be ſafe for all goers and comers, together with 
the intermediate places, where the negociators might 
think proper to confer with each other; that in caſe 
the negociations ſhould be interrupted before a 
could be concluded, Munſter and ſhouta 
return to the ſame fituation in which they were before 
the congreſs, but that the neutrality ſhould be ob- 
ſerved fix weeks after the conferences were broke off ; 
that all the ſafe · conducts on each fide ſhould be ex- 
changed. at Hamburg, thro* the mediation of the 
Daniſh ambaſladors, in the ſpace of two months after 
the date of the agreement ; that the emperor and king 
of Spain ſhould. grant ſafe · conducts to the miniſters 
of France, Sweden, and their allies in Germany, and 
elſewhere, and receive the ſame ſecurity from his 
grant ſafe - conduẽts to the emperor's plenĩpotentiaries, 
as well as to thoſe of the electors of Mentz and Bran- 
denburg. It was afterwards agreed, that France 
| ſhould treat at Munſter, and Sweden at Oſnabrug; 


— # + 
Lutzau, one of Ferdinand's aulic counſellors. After &. D. 2667. | 
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himſelf by one of thoſe efforts of military genius, 
which redound more to the honour of a general than 


no ſhare in the ſucceſs. Finding himſelf thus circum- 
ſtanced, he poſted ſome troops at a mill below Preſ- 
nitz, where they made ſuch a long and gallant refiſt- 
ance, when attacked by Picolomini, that the Swedes 
had time to retire to Zuickaw, on the Maldaw, 
whather their and artillery alſo were con- 
veyed in thenight. Here Bannier was joined by Gue- 
briant, who had put himſelf in motion, as ſoon as he 
received intelligence of the reduction of Newmarck ; 
fo that the confederates were now in a condition to 
make head againſt the imperial army. But before 
any ſtep could be taken for that purpoſe, Bannier fell 
fick at Zuickaw, in conſequence of the fatigues he 
had undergone, and expired at Halberftadt, in the 
* year of his age, to the infinite loſs, and 
the inexpreſſible regret of his country, as well as of 
her allies Befides his knowledge in the art of war, 
which he had acquired under Guftavus Ado!phus, to 
whom he was ſcarcely inferior, he was diſtinguiſhed 
by his moderation and humanity towards thoſe whom 
he had vanquiſhed. He always avoided the effuſion of 
blood, as far as the nature of his occupation would 
admit; and being robuſt, patient, laborious, and ac- 
tive, he was adored by his ſoldiers, whoſe toils and 
dangers he chearfully ſhared *9. 


Tux death of Bannier raiſed the ſpirits of the im- 
perialiſts, in proportion as it depreſſed thoſe of the 
confederates, and the moſt dangerous conſequences 
were expected from it; for his army was compoſed 
almoſt wholly of Germans, who were retained in the 
ſervice of Sweden by the fingle authority of the ge- 
neral. But the troops, though at firſt inclined to 
„ LONELY 0 Es 
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LETTER. of the Swediſh: commenter, Weng), Keningfmack, 


Wittemberg, and Pfuhl, notwithſtanding the ſolici - 


— 
AD. :64:. tations of the emperor, and their own neceſſitous con- 


dition, till the arrival of Torſtenſon, another general 
bred under Guſtavus, and not unworthy of ſo great 
a maſter. In order to give him credit with the army, 
he was furniſhed with a large fum of money by the 
treaſury; of Sweden, and accompanied by a ſtrong 
French, under the command of Guebriant, had de- 
feated the imperial army, led by the archduke Leo- 
pold and Picolomini, near Wolfenbuttle. Four thou- 
ſand imperialiſts were ſlain upon the ſpot, and a great 
number taken priſoners. No other event of confe- 
quence diſtinguiſhed the latter part of the campaign, 
which was chiefly ſpent in waiting for Torſtenſon at 
an encampment near Stadt; and ſoon after he aſ- 
ſamed the command, the French and Swediſh armies 
ſeparated by order of cardinal Richlieu. Guebriant 
entered Weſtphalia, and Torſtenſon led his troops 
into Bohemia, where he propoſed to winter, and at- 
tempt to prove himſelf worthy of the confidence of 
his country, as ſoon as the ſeaſon ſhould permit . 


MEANWHILE a new. treaty was concluded be- 
tween France and Sweden, and the moſt vigorous re- 
ſolutions were takea for ing the war, Mare- 
chal Guebriant accordingly eroſſed the Rhine early 
in the ſpring, upon a bridge of boats, built at Weſel ; 
marched to Ordinguen, which ſurrendered at diſcre- 
tion; and underſtanding, that Hasfeld was on his 
march to join Lamboy, another imperial general, 
mug 
vent their union, by the latter in his en- 
trenchments. With this view he left his baggage at 

advanced towards the: enemy, drew up 


Ordinguen, 
„ 
t. 
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fault. After an obſtinate ftruggle, the Auſtrian in- LETTER 


.  fantry was broken, and the camp forced; and Lam- 


boy, who rallied his wee, 2nd returned to the aD im 


charge, was ſurrounded and made priſoner, together 
with general Merci. ' Of the whole imperial army 
not above fix hundred eſcaped. This victory was fol- 
lowed by the reduction of Nints, Bevert, Berchem, 
Cafter, and Guewmbruck ; ſo that Guebriant ſaw him- 
ſelf maſter in a ſhort time of almoſt the whole electo- 
rate of Cologne. His next ſtep was to befiege Kem- 
pen, which was defended with great gallantry and 
{kill ; but a large bridge being at length made, the 
commander, named Groensfeld, convinced that it 


would be impoſſible to ſuſtain the aſſault, capitulated 
upon honourable terms **. 


Tux defeat of Lamboy, and the rapid ſucceſs. of 
the French general, did not, however, divert the 
archduke Leopold and Picolomini, who commanded 
_ the imperialiſts in Moravia, from marching againſt 
Torſtenſon. They intended. to furpriſe him in his 
camp; but finding all their attempts defeated by the 
vigilance of the Swediſh general, Picolomini, in the 
true ſpirit of Italian policy, bad recourſe to 
by which he hoped to earn the reward of valour and 
ſkill. With this view he corrupted one 
Sekendorf, a. Swediſh colonel, who promiſed to ad- 
mit the  imperialifts into the camp by aight. Fortu- 
nately the deſign was diſcovered, and the traitor pun- 
iſhed : nor did his employers eſcape chaſtiſement. 
The duke of Saxe Lawemburg, who had marched to- 
- wards" Schwents, in order to check the progreſs of 
Torſtenſon, in Silefia, was defcated and mortally 
wounded, and in that condition was taken prifoner 
with the greater part of his officers, three thouſand of 
his men being left dead upon the field. Soon after 
this victory, Torſtenſon paſſed the Elb, with an in- 

tention 
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poſts, the poſſeſſion of which might facilitate chat en- 


A. D. 264z. terpriſe, he ordered general Koningſmark to inveſt 


obliged the imperialiſts to quit the field, and retreat 


the place. But the approach of the imperialifts, un- 
der the archduke Leopold and Picolomini, obliged 
him to convert the ſiege into a blockade, and make 
preparations for receiving the enemy. Meanwhile 
Leopold advanced in fuch a form, that the Swedes 
were between his army and the town; and Torſten- 
ſon finding himſelf between two fires, filed off his 
troops into the plain of Breitenfeld, about three miles 
diftant from Leipfic. The Auſtrians, imagining his 
deſign was to avoid an action, endeavoured to harraſs 
his rear ; but the Swediſh general, who wiſhed for 
nothing more than ſuch an opportunity, faced about 
immediately, when a mutual cannonading enſued, and 
ſoon after a cloſe engagement. Wittemberg, who 
commanded the right wing of the Swedes, charged 
the left of the imperialifts with ſuch impetuoſity, 
that it was inſtantly broken. Their right wing, how- 
ever, behaved with more valour ; and the Swediſh 
cavalry, commanded by Koningſmark, was in danger 
of being broken by the emperor's cuiraſhers, though 
the latter were obliged at length to give way. While 
the cavalry of both armies thus diſputed the victory, 


the infantry in the centre fought with inexpreſſible 
rage and reſolution ; until the Swediſh foot, animated 


by the example of the horſe, and ſupported by a body 
of reſerve, which advanced in the heat of the action, 


into a wood, with the loſs of their cannon, Torſten- 
ſon purſued the left wing as far as Leipfic ; Koningſ- 
mark gave no quarter to the right : and the Auſtrian 


| infantry being driven from the wood into which they 


had retired, were ſurrounded by the enemy, and cut 
in pieces *. 


Iv 
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In this battle, which was fought near the ſame LETTER 


ſpot that had been ſo glorious to the Swedes, under 


Guſtavus, a few years before, the imperialiſts loſt A. D. 26%. 


above eight thouſand men, including three hundred 
officers who were found among the flain. The con- 
querors, who had engaged with greatly inferior num- 
bers, did not loſe above a thouſand foldiers, and took 
three thouſand priſoners, together with forty - fix 
pieces of cannon, one hundred and fixteen pair of 
colours, and fix thouſand waggons **. 


A DEFEAT fo total overwhelmed the imperial 
court with conſternation. General Enkenford was 
ordered to make new levies with all poſſible expedi- 
tion; Hasfeld and Wahl were ſent for to Vienna; 
Goltaker and Galtz exerted their utmoſt diligence to 
join the archduke and Picolomini in Bohemia, whither 
they had retired to re · aſſemble the wreck of their 
army ; and all the troops in the Auſtrian ſervice were 
collected to ſtop the progreſs of the victorious Tor- 


Trar general had returned to the ſiege of Leipſic, 
and carried on his attacks with ſuch vigour, that the 
place was under the neceffity of ſurrendering, tho” 
the valour of the garriſon was not inferior to that of 
the beficgers. Torſtenſon was leſs fortugate in his 
attempt upon Fryberg, where he underſtood the ene- 
my had collected large magazines; for although con- 
fiderable breaches were made in the fortifications, and 
an aſſault given, the garriſon ſuſtained it with ſuck 
unſhaken reſolution, that he was obliged to recal his 
troops; and while he was making preparations for 
another attack, he underſtood that Picolimiai, at the 
head of a conſiderable army, was approaching to the 
relief of the place. On this iatelligence, he ranged 
his troops in order of battle, and put himſelf in mo- 

ton 
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LETTER tion to meet the enemy; but Picolimini penetrating 
* *A.D. 2642. town, and retired with the utmoſt expedition. Now 
deſpairing of being able to reduce Fryberg, Torſen- 
fon marched into Luſatia, in order to wait for the 
Lower Saxony; while Guebriant, the French gene- 
ral, paſſed the Maine at Gemund, eftabliſhed quar- 
ters of refreſhment on the Tauber, and afterwards 
marched towards the Necker. 


Wulte the confederates were thus carrying every 
thing before them in Germany, the arms of France 
were no leſs ſucceſsful on the fide of Spain. A 
French army had entered Rovffillon, and reduced Co- 
' lima and Perpignan. Meantime the affairs of the 
kingdom were in the greateſt confuſion, and Paris it - 

ſelf was in danger. Franciſco de Melo, a man of va- 

lour and abilities, who had ſucceeded the Cardinal In- 
| in the government of the Low-Countrics, having 


France with two inroads ; routed 
the count de Guiche, who attempted to oppoſe him, 
and would have appeared before the capital, to which 


| men, threatened 


he had opened a paſſage, had he not received a letter 
from Olivarez, ordering him to withdraw his troops, 
under pretence that the enterpriſe was too hazardous. 
But the true reaſon for fuch order was, a ſecret treaty 
between the Spaniſh miniſter and the duke of Orleans, 
who with the duke of Bouillon, Cinqmars, maſter of 
the horſe, and M. de Thou, ſn to the celebrated 
hiſtorian of that time, had conſpired the ruin of Riche- 
the king. Fortunately however forthe cardinal, whoſe 
life was at once in danger from violence and diſeaſe, 
he got intelligence of the treaty with Spain, nearly 
at the fame time that Louis received the news ct 
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Guiche's defeat. In the perplexity occafioned by that 
difafter, the king paid a viſit to Richelieu. The car- 
dinal complained of his ill vſage ; Louis confeſſed his 
weakneſs; a reconciliation took place, and the con- 
ſpirators were arreſted. The duke of Orleans was 
diſgraced, Cinqmars and de Thou loſt their heads, 
and the duke of Bouillon, in order to fave his life, was 
obliged to yield up the principality of Sedan to the 
crown 25, Thus victorious over all his enemies, 
Richelieu, though till on the verge of the grave, en- 
tered Paris in 2 kind of triumph, a breach being made 
in the walls, in order to admit the ſuperb litter on 
which he was carried. While on his way, and hardly 
able to hold the pen, he wrote to the king the follow - 
ing ſhort letter, which is highly expreffive of his 
haughty character: ** Your enemies are dead, and 
* your troops in poſſeſſion of Perpignan 2817 


So many loſſes, the confederates expected, would 
have diſpoſed the houſe of Auſtria ſincerely to liſten 
to terms of accommodation; but as the courts of Vi- 
enna and Madrid foreſaw that France and Sweden, at 
fuck a ſeaſon, would neceſſarily be bigh in their de- 
mands, they ſeemed very indifferent about renewing 
the negociations. It was at length, however, agreed 
to open the conferences for a general peace, in the 
month of July the year following ; and the prelimi- 
naries being publiſhed, all the unhappy people who 
had been ſo long expoſed to the calamities of war, 
congratulated themſelves on the pleaſing proſpe& of 
tranquility, when the death of cardinal Richelieu, 
and afterwards of his maſter, Lewis XIII. once 
more diſcoloured the ſcene. The Swedes, who were 
doubtful of the politics of the new adminiftration, 
began to think of concluding a ſeparate treaty with 
the emperor ; but their fears were ſoon removed by 
the ſteady meaſures of cardinal Mazarine, who 
Vor. II. Nn ſhewed 
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Vw boſe plan he purſucd, and who made up by addreſs 
Ab. 2043. what he wanted in genius. All the operations of war 


were concerted with as much judgment as formerly; 
ſupplies of every kind were furniſhed with equal punc- 
tuality ; and a young hero ſprung up to do honour to 
France during the minority of Lewis XIV. who was 
only four years old at the death of his father. This 
was the celebrated duke d' Enguien, afterwards ho- 
noured with the title of the Great Conde, who in the 
plains of Rocroi cut to pieces the famous Walloon and 
Caftilian infantry, with an inferior army, and took 
Thionville, into which Franciſco de Mello, after 
his defeat, had thrown a reinforcement of ten thou- 
ſand men. The Spanith infantry, which was formed 
upon the model of the Swiis foot, and compoſed the 
chief ſtrength of their armies, has never fince been 
formidable. Nine thouſand Spaniards are faid to have 
fallen in the battle “. 


Tux arms of France were leſs fortunate in Germany, 
The duke of Lorrain renounced his alliance with that 
kingdom, and took upon himſelf the command of the 
Bavarian troops; and Guebriant being mortally 
wounded at the fiege of Rotweil, which however was 
taken, a miſunderſtanding prevailed among the chicf 
officers of the army, and that was followed by its na- 
tural conſequence, a relaxation in diſcipline, the uſual 
fore - runner of a defeat. The count de Rantzau, 
who had ſucceeded Guebriant in the command, march- 
ed to the neighbourhood of Dutlingen in Suabia, upon 


the Danube, where the count de Merci, the Bava- 
rian general, ſurpriſed, routed, and took him pri- 
ſoner, with the greaterpart of his officers, and about 
four thouſand private men. The remains of the 
French army retreated to Alſace, where they were 
happily collected by marechal Turenne, who was 
ſent thither for that purpoſe **. 


THE 
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Tux eyes of all Europe were now turned towards LETTER 
the aſſemblies at Munſter and Oſnabrug. The ple 


nipotentiaries named by the emperor were the count A. P. 1543- 


d' Averſperg, the baron de Krane, and Henry duke 
of Saxe-Lawenberg, who was chief of the embaſſy: 
France appointed the counts d' Avaux and de Servien ; 
Sweden, Salvius, and the fons of the celebrated chan- 
cellor Oxenſtiern; and Spain, de Caſtel Roderigo 
and Diego de Saavreda. Deputies were alſo named 
by the other European ſtates that were intereſted in 
the negociations. The Swediſh-garriion quitted Oſ- 
nabrug, which, together with Munſter, was by the 
baron de Krane releaſed from the oath that the citi- 
zens had taken to the emperor ; and the regencies of 
both cities ſwore that they would obſerve an exact 
neutrality, and protect the perſons and effects of the 


Negociators *2. 


In the midſt of theſe preparations for peace, Tor- 
ſtenſon was ordered by the court of Sweden to carry 
war into the duchy of Holſtein; the regency being 
incenſed againſt the king of Denmark, whom they 
accuſed of concealing all the hoftile intentions of an 
enemy under the maſk of a mediator. He had taken 
ſeveral Swediſh veſſels in the Sound, and neglected 
to give ſatisfaction to the regency which complained 
of theſe acts of hoſtility : it was therefore reſolved in 
a general aſſembly of the ftates of Sweden, to make 
repriſals; but this reſolution was not publickly known, 
till the moment that Torſtenſon invaded Holſtein, 
where he reduced Oldiiloe, Kiel, Chriftian-pries, and 
ſevexal other places of importance . 


CunisTian IV. alarmed at this irruption, com- 
plained of it to Torſtenſon as a palpable infringement 
of the treaty lately concluded between Denmark and 
Sweden ; but finding that the Swediſh general, in- 
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ſtead of paying any regard to ſuch remonſtrance, pe- 


\.——y— nctrated into Jutland, and made himſelf maſter of al- 
A. D 164g. moſt all the towns in that province, his Daniſh ma- 


jeſty had recourſe to the aid of the emperor, who 
ordered Galas to march to his relief in the midſt of 


winter. The imperialiſts, though much retarded by 
the ſnow, which rendered the roads almoſt impaſ- 
fable, at length appeared on the frontiers of Holſtein, 
where a reſolution was taken to ftarve the Swedes in 
Jutland, by occupying the defiles between Stockholm 
and Sleſwick. This defign, however, was rendered 
abortive by the vigilance of Torſtenſon, who marched 
towards Renſberg with an intention to give Galas 
battle, in cafe he ſhould diſpute the paſſage ; and as 
the imperialiſts did not think proper to give him the 
leaſt moleftation, he quitted Holftein, intercepted 
ſome of their convoys, and encamped near Ratz- 


burg 


MEAaNnwHiLeE France finding the general negocia- 
tions diſturbed by the war between Sweden and Den- 
mark, ſent M. de la Thuillerie to Copenhagen, in or- 
der to bring about an accommodation. His propoſals, 
however, met with little attention from the haughty 
and violent Chriſtian, until the retreat of Galas, and 
an advantage gained by the Swedes over their northern 
neighbours at ſea, made the Daniſh monarch more 
tractable. Deſpairing of being able to obtain freſh 
ſuccours from the emperor, he now liftened to the 
mediation of France, and a treaty was. concluded at 
Bromſboo, by which Sweden reftored ro Denmark all 
the towns ſhe had taken in Holftein. Chriſtian, on 
the other hand, ceded to the queen of Sweden, Jemp- 
tie, Halland, the ifland of Gothland, and the cita- 
del and town of Wiſbie, with all the iſles depending 
upon it : and befides this treaty, which enabled Swe- 
den to act with all her forces againſt the houſe of Au- 

ſtria, 
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firia, Thuillerie concluded another between France LETTER 


and Denmark, by which Chriſtian agreed to yield no 
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aſſiſtance, directly or indirectly, to the enemies of a.p. 1644 


France, or thoſe of her allies 3. 


Tux emperor was in no condition to prevent the 
ratification of this league. Turenne had retrieved the 
affairs of his nation upon the Rhine, which he croſſed at 
Briſac, and advancing with a ſmall army towards the 
fource of the Danube, routed the imperialiſts, com- 
manded by the baron de Merci. He afterwards at- 
tempted the relief of Friburg, which was inveſted by 
the Bavarian army under the count de Merci, brother 
to the general whom he had lately defeated ; but find- 
ing himſelf too weak to act with vigour againſt the 
enemy, he retired, and fortified a camp within a 
league of the town, whence he had the mortification 
to ſee it ſurrender. Meantime cardinal Mazarine be- 
ing informed that the French army was greatly infe- 
rior in ftrength to the Bavarians, ordered the cele- 
brated Louis de Bourbon, duke d*Enguien, whom we 
have already had occafion to mention, and who was 
ſon to the prince of Conde, to join Turenne with a 
reinforcement. Theſe two generals attacked the count 
de Merci near Friburg, with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
notwithſtanding his advantageous fituation, which 
ſeemed to place him beyond the reach of danger, he 
was obliged to retire with the loſs of three thouſand 
men. This action, which laſted ſeven hours, was 
immediately followed by another, in which the Ba- 
varians had at firſt ſome ſuperiority ; but the duke 
d' Enguien rallied his troops, which ſeemed diſpoſed 


to quit the field, and marching againſt the enemy, 


drove them three times from their entrenchments, 
which they as often regained, and victory at laſt re- 
mained undecided, as neither party quitted their 
ground. Merci, however, who had loſt one half of 

Nn 3 his 
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retreat. This he effected in good order, notwith- 


Lo ů— 
A.D. 1644 ſtanding all the attempts of the French to break his 


rear; and continuing his march, he reached the coun- 
try of Wirtemberg with the remains of his troops, 
leaving to the enemy his artillery and baggage, with 
all the towns fituated between the Rhine and the Mo- 
ſelle, from Mentz to Landa *:. 


Nor were France and * the only foreign 
powers that incommoded the emperor. Mazarine 
and Oxenſtiern, in order the better to command the 
negociations, as well as to furniſh employment for 
Ferdinand, while the Swedes were engaged in the 
Daniſh war, had formed an alliance with Ragotſki, 
vaivode of Trantylvania ; and that prince, with the 
conſent of the graud fignior, to whom he was tribu- 
tary, entered Hungary at the head of thirty thouſand 
men, and took Caſſovia. In juſtification of his con- 
duct he publiſhed a manifeſto addreſſed to the Hunga- 
rian noblemen, in which he aſſured them, that his ſole 
view in taking up arms was to defend their liberty and 
privileges againft the ambition of the emperor, wha 
intended to make that eleQive kingdom hereditary in 
his family. This manifeſto was anſwered by Ferdi- 
nand, who ſent a body of veteran troops under gene- 
ral Goeutz to expel the Tranſylvanian prince; and 
Ragorſki's troops being raw and undiſciplined, he 
durſt not hazard an engagement, though ſuperior in 
numbers to the enemy. Other circumftances con- 


ſpired to haſten his retreat; he received intelligence 


that the grand vizier, his chief ſupport at the court of 
Conſtantinople, was dead, and that the king of Po- 
land intended to declare againſt him. He was eager- 
ly purſued by Goeutz ; but the country being defti- 
tute of proviſions, the imperial troops were waſted 


wich famine and fatigue, and afterwards totally ruin- 


ed 
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ed at the fiege of Caſſovia, where the vaivode had LETTER 


left five regiments, which defended the place with 
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of the imperialiſts, inſpired Ragotſki with freſh cou- 
rage: he rejected with diſdain the terms of peace 
offered him by Ferdinand; and was of infinite ſervice 
to Sweden by dividing the forces of the empire, while 
her troops were employed in Holſtein *4. 


TorsTENSON, whohadcommanded in that country, 
purſued into Lower Saxony Galas, the imperial gene- 
ral, whoſe army there experienced a fate fimilar to 
that under Gocutz in Hungary; it being almoſt en- 
tirely ruined by famine, fatigue, and the ſword of 
the Swedes. Having now no enemy to oppole him, 
Torſtenſon entered Bohemia, and marched directly 
towards Prague, in hopes of ſurpriſing that city, and 
taking priſoners the emperorand the archduke Leopold, 
who had refided there for ſome time. In this, how- 
ever, he was diſappointed : Ferdinand was no fooner 
appriſed of the march of the Swedes, than he ordered 
all the troops that could be aſſembled to approach the 
place of his refidence, under Galas, Hasfeld, John 
de Wert, who had at laſt obtained his liberty, and 
the counts of Brouay and Montecuculli ; but all theſe 
forces, commanded by ſuch able generals, not being 
ſufficient to diſſipate the emperor's fears, he retired 
with the archduke to Vienna“. 


In the meantime the imperial army being formed, 
encamped betwecen Thabor and Budeweis, at a ſmall 
diftance from the Swedes, and each party watched the 
motions of the other with equal diligence and addrefs. 
Here the ſuperior genius of Torftenfon was con{p:cu- 
ous. In order to decoy the imperialiſts from their 
poſt, he ſpread a report that he intended to march 
into Moravia, and actually took the road towards 

Nag that 
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that province, till finding he had gained his point, as 
—＋ the enemy wee in motion to follow him, he returned 


Soon after he paſſed 
the Moldaw, and arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Thabor, whither he was followed by the enemy. No- 
thing paſſed for ſome days, in this new fituation, but 
flight ſkirmiſhes ; for although both armies were eager 
to engage, neither would quit the advantageous poſt it 
had ſeize:!, in order to attack the other. At length, 
however, Torſtenſon, truſting to the valour of his 
troops, refolved to give the imperialiſts battle. He 
accordingly advanced towards their camp, in a threat- 
ening poſture, about break of day, when a briſk can- 
nonading began, and by ſeven in the morning both 
armies were engaged in cloſe fight, which was con- 
tinued for the ſpace of four hours with incredible ob- 
ſtinacy. In the beginning of the day, the left wing 


of the Swedes began to give ground; but being ſup- 


ported in time, the battle was reftored, and Torſten- 
ſon charged the imperialiſts with ſuch fury, that their 
cavalry was broken, and their infantry cut in pieces. 


General Goeutz, and about three thouſand men, were 


left dead upon the ſield; twenty - ſix pieces of cannon 
were taken, together with fixty - three pair of colours, 
and four thouſand priſoners, among whom was gene- 
ral Hasfeld, and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction. 
The purſuit was no leſs bloody than the battle. 
Twelve hundred of the imperial infantry were flain 
in one party, and a great number taken priſoners, 
together with three thouſand horſe . The Swedes 
now ſeat a reinforcement to Olmutz, and filled all the 
hereditary dominions of the emperor with conſterna - 
tion and defpair, | 


STRUCK with terror by theſe repeated misfortunes, 
Ferdinand preſſed the elector of Bavaria to aſſiſt him 
with troops; and that prince ſent four thouſand men 


to 
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greater number, as he was obliged to protect his W 1 
dominions againſt the inſults of the French, who 4. D. 2643. 


threatened the Upper Palatinate. Galas, at the ſame 
time, collected the broken remains of the imperial 
army in Bohemia; ſet on foot new levies; and having 
formed a body of troops, encamped under the cannon 
of Pilſen, in order to obſerve the motions of Torſten- 
ſon ; who, in conſequence of his victory, had reduced 
Leipnitz, Pilgrin, Iglaw, and ſeveral other 

The towns of Krembs, Stein, and the fort of Tyrn- 
ſtein alſo ſubmitted to the conqueror ; ſo that the 
Swedes were now maſters of the Danube on the Mo- 
ravian fide, and all the towns in that province ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion, except Brinn, which Torſtenſon 
beſieged, as the reduction of it ſeemed neceſſary to 
facilitate his junction with Ragotiki, on which was 
ſuppoſed to depend the fate of Hungary and Auſtria. 


Tuis enterpriſe occaſioned ſuch alarm at the court 
of Vienna, that the emperor retired to Ratiſbon, and 
the empreſs and the nobility fled for refuge to Gratz 
in Stiria. All the valuable furniture was removed 
from the capital, the ſuburbs were pulled down, and 
the baſtions and ramparts repaired. Some old regi- 
ments threw themſelves into the city, the inhabitants 
were armed, the magazines filled, and preparations 
made for ſupporting a long fiege, which Torſtenſon, 
however, had no thoughts of undertaking. He found 
ſufficient employment at Brinn ; which, by its gallant 
defence, afforded Ferdinand leiſure to put his affairs 
in ſome order, Leopold was declared commander in 
chief of the imperial forces; and Galas, who ſerved 
u er him, in quality of lieutenant-general, aſſem- 
ted the militia from all quarters to augment the 
army, that they might be able to prevent the Swedes, 
from croſſing the Danube. Nor was the elector of Bava- 

6 ria 
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ria leſs buſy in taking meaſures to oppoſe the progreſs 
of the French. 


GENERAL Merci having received intelligence 
that Turenne, after quitting his winter quarters at 
Spire, had eftabliſhed his head poſt at Mariendal, and 
that his troops were diſperſed in the neighbouring 
towns for the conveniency of ſubſiſtence, reſolved to 
attack him by ſurpriſe, in hopes of defeating him be- 
fore he could aſſemble them. Exteading himſelf, with 
this view, in the plain of Mariendal, Merci drew up 
his army in order of battle; placing his foot in the 


centre, and his cavalry on the two wings. After can- 


nonading the French for ſome time, he put himſelf 
at the head of his infantry, and marched to the at- 
tack of a ſmall wood that covered their front ; a poſt 
which it was abſolutely neceſſary for him to poſſeſs, 
before his left wing, commanded by John de Wert, 
could at to advantage. Turenne at the ſame time, 
with his cavalry, charged the right wing of the im- 
perialiſts, which he broke, and penetrated as far as the 
ſecond line ; but during theſe manceuvres three thou- 
fand French ſoldiers, under the command of general 
Roſe, were routed and diſperſed by the Bavarians, 
and de Wert perceiving their confuſion, advanced with 
his left wing, in order to take Turenne in the rear. 
Senfable of the riſk he ran of being ſurrounded, that 
able general ordered his cavalry to wheel about, and 
retire acroſs the wood, at the other fide of which be- 
ing joined by three freſh regiments of foot, and fifteen 


hundred horſe, that had been already engaged, he 


ranged them in order of battle, with a view of attack- 
ing the enemy, ſhould they paſs the wood. Merci, 
however, did not think proper to try the experiment ; 
ſo that the French general having collected his broken 
troops, retired in the face of the enemy, croſſed the 
Maine in their deſpite, and reached the fronticrs of 

Heſſe, 
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Heſſe, where he found that he had loſt great part of LETTER 


his infantry, twelve hundred horſe, and his whole 
baggage *7. 


ELEv ATED by this advantage, the elector of Bava- 
ria made very lofty propoſals of peace to France; 
which, without regarding them, ſent a reinforce- 
ment of cight thouſand men to I urenne, under the con- 
duct ot the duke d' Enguien. Theſe two commanders 
reſolved to bring the Bavarians to a general action. 
With this view Tuenne, whoſe turn it was to lead, 
drew up his ſquadrons in order of battle, and advanced 
towards the enemy, who took poſt upon a rifing 
ground, fo inacceſſible, that it ſeemed hazardous to 
attack them in ſuch a fituation. The duke d' Enguiĩen 
therefore determined to advance towards the Danube, 
and was proſecuting his march to Nordlingen, when he 
received intelligence that the Bavarians were come up 
with him. He immediately ranged his army in bat- 
talia, upon the ſame plain where the Swedes had fuf- 
fered a melancholy defeat ſoon after the death of Guſ- 
tavus, giving the command of the right wing to the 
marcchal de Grammont, and that of the left to Tu- 
renne. Marſin, an officer of reputation, was placed 
at the head of the firſt line of infantry ; the ſecond, 
compoled chiefly of Heſſians, was commanded by ma- 
jor general Geiſs; and the Sieur de Chabot conducted 
the body of reſerve. The Bavarians were drawn up 
on an eminence of eafy aſcent. Their right wing, 
compoſed of the infantry, was poſted upon the higher 

„ and the reſt of the army was entrenched be- 
low. Still lower was a village, and on their left a 
caſtle, which they had taken care to garriſon, The 
action was begun by the French general, who ordered 
Marfin to attack the village; but he being dangerouſly 
wounded, and the troops under his command giving 
way, the duke ſent in his place the marquis de Mouſſau, 
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with a reinforcement, which alſo was broken, and would 
have been entirely defeated, had not the duke in perſon 
led up the whole infantry to the aſſiſtance of the marquis. 
Nor could his utmoſt efforts turn the tide of battle, till 
count de Merci was ſlain at the head of his conquering 
troops. Even afterthe death of that great captain, all the 
intrepidity of the duke d*Enguien, who behaved with the 
moſt heroic ardour, could not prevent the deſtruction of 
great part of the French infantry. At the ſame time 
the left wing of the Bavarians fell with ſuch impetuo- 
ſity upon the French cavalry, that they were routed, 
and the marechal de Grammont taken priſoner ; while 
John de Wert, attacking the body of reſerve, defeated 
Chabot, and penetrated as far as the baggage. During 
theſe diſaſters, Turenne affailed the right wing of the 
enemy; and having reached the top of the eminence 
in good order, a terrible conflict enſued, in which the 
firſt linc of the Bavarians was broken; but general 
Gleen advancing with the ſecond, the French were 
ready to give way in their turn, when the duke d' En- 
gun arriving ſcaſonably to their ſupport, they obliged 
the enemy to retirc, and leave behind them their cannon, 
which were pointed againft the reſt of their right wing, 
drawn up towards the village. Turenne now charged 
the Bavarians in flank, and drove them beyond the 
village, after having taken general Gleen priſoner. 
Meantime John de Wert, partly informed of what had 
palſed upon the hill, haſtened thither with his victo- 
rious Wing ; but he was too late to retrieve the honour 
of the day, every thing being then in confuſion. All 
that he could do therefore, was to lead off the remains 
of the army to Donawert, whither they eſcaped by 
the favour of the night, though they were purſued to 
tae banks of the Danube . 


Tr1s victory, which may be ſaid to have been 
ſouglit tor the honour of the field, was dearly bought 
by 
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by the French, four thouſand of whom were left dead 
upon the ſpot. Nordliagen and ſome neighbour- 
ing places, indeed, opened their gates to the 
rors; but they were ſoon recovered by the Bava- 
rians, who received a ftrong reinforcement under 
the archduke Leopold. Turenne, however, after the 
departure of the duke d' Enguien, already worthy of 
the appellation of the Great Conde, had the honour of 
clofing the campaign, with re-eſtabliſhing the elector 
of Triers in his dominions. That prince, after a cap- 
tivity of ten years, had obtained his liberty, in confe- 
quence of a ſecret treaty with Ferdinand, by which he 
ſubmitted to the articles of the peace of Prague, and 
other rigorous conditions; but as he ſigned this t 
with no other view, than to deliver himſelf from a te- 
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dious and grievous impriſonment, he threw himſelf 


upon the protection of France, as ſoon as he was en- 
larged, and Mazarine ordered the general to effect his 
reſtoration. Turenne accordingly inveſted Triers, the 
garriſon of which place was obliged to capitulate, and 
the elector entered his capital amidſt the acclamations 
of his ſubjeQs 9. 


Dvr1NG theſe tranſaQions, the elector of Saxony, 
finding himſelf unable to ſtop the progreſs of the 


Swedes under Koningſinark, who had reduced a num- 


ber of places in Thuringia and Mliſnia, had recourſe 
to negociation, and concluded a truce with that gene- 
ral for fix months, as a prelude to a peace with Sweden. 
This treaty was the more diſagreeable to the houſe of 
Auſtria, as it enabled Koningſmark to join Torſtenſon 
in Bohemia, and put him in a condition to advance his 
progreſs in Moravia, where he was already very-pow- 
erful. Ferdinand, however, in ſome degree counter- 
balanced this advantage, by concluding a peace with 
Ragorſki, though the terms were by no means honour- 
able to the empire. He acknowledged that prince ſove- 


reigu 
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LETTER reign of Tranfilvania, a member of the Germanic body, 
, ud reſtored to him certain poſſeſſions which had be- 
A.D. 264. longed to his predeceſſor, Bethlem Gabor . 


TorsTENSON, who had ravaged Auſtria to the very 


gates of Vienna, while Koningſmark laid Bohemia 
under contribution, after his junction with the latter 
general, intended to undertake the fiege of Prague; 
but the archduke Leopold, being joined by the count 
de Bouchain, took effectual meaſures for ſecuring that 
city. Chagrined with this diſappointment, and ter- 
ribly afflicted with the gout, Lorſtenſon retired to his 
own country, He was ſucceeded in the command 
of the army by general Wrangel, who ſupported the 
reputation of the Swediſh arms, and in conjunction 
with Turenne ravaged Franconia, Sileſia, and Mora- 
via, laying the country every where under contribution, 
In order to avoid theſe evils, from which his domi- 
nions had not been entirely exempt, the elector of Ba- 
varia withdrew his ſubjefAts from the fervice of the em- 
peror, and concluded a ſeparate peace with France. 
A. D. 2647- His example was followed by the archbiſhop of Co- 
logne ; and the archbithop of Mentz and the landgrave 
of Heſſe Darmſtadt, were reduced to the neceſſity of 
taking the ſame ſtep by the victorious Turenne, who 
laid waſte their dominions, and filled all Germany with 
the terror of his arms. Nor were the Swedes inactive. 
They ſecured the towns that they poſſeſſed in Weſt- 
phalia and Upper Swabia, made themſelves mafters of 
Schweinfurt, which had cut off the communication 
between theſe two provinces, and again entering Bo- 
hemia, reduced Egra in preſence of the imperial 


army *. 


Tux confederates were leſs ſucceſsful in other 
quarters. Nothing of conſequence had been effected 
either in Italy or the Low Countries during the two laſt 
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campaigns, and in Spain the reputation of two cele- LETTER 
brated French generals had been tarniſhed. The count — ., 
d' Harcourt, viceroy of Catalonia, befieged Lerida in 4-D. 1647, 
1646. The garriſon was not ſtrong, nor was the place 

in a good condition : but the governor had the addreſs 

to make the French believe, that things were ftill 

worſe with him than they happened to be ; ſo that they 

did not preſs the fiege fo vigorouſly as they might, 

from a perſuaſion that famine would oblige him to 
ſurrender. Meanwhlie the marquis de Legonez, the 

Spaniſh general, who knew exactly how things ſtood, 

cauſed a great convoy to be provided; and when it 

was near ready, he advanced towards Lerida, ſeeming- 

ly with an intention to relieve the place. But after 

lying ſome days within fight of the French army, he 
decamped, as if he had abandoned his defign: and hav- 

ing forwarded the convoy, marched directly back to 

the town, where he appeared unexpeQtedly on one fide 

of the French lines, in order of battle, while the con- 

voy with a ſtrong reinforcement ſafely entered on the 

other, during the hurry of the befiegers to receive the 

enemy. Harcourt therefore found himfelf underthe ne- 

ceffity of raifing the fiege; a diſappointment which cha- 

grined him ſo much, that he refigned the command, 

and returned to France, where he was very coldly re- 

ceived by Mazarine “. 


THz duke d'Enguien, now prince of Conde, in 
conſequence of his father's death, was appointed vice- 
roy of Catalonia; and elated with paſt ſucceſs, he re- 
ſolved to diftinguiſh the beginning of his adminiftra- 
tion by the reduction of Lerida, in which his prede- 
ceſſor had failed. Fortunately he found the lines 
of the count d'Harcourt fo little damaged, that 
they were eaſily repaired, and the trenches were 
opened with a concert of violins. The conduct 
of the Spaniſh governor, Don Antonio Brito, who was 


well 
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well ſupplied with every thing, and had a garriſon of 
three thouſand men, was the very reverſe of what it 
had been the year before. He harraſſed the enemy 
with continual fallies, and diſputed with obſtinacy 
every inch of ground. The French aſcribed this 
change of conduct, to his being ſenfible that they had 
made the attack in the right place, and concluded that 
he would be obliged to ſurrender as ſoon as they had 
made themſelves maſters of the outworks; but in the 
midſt of theſe ſanguine expectations, peculiar to the 
French nation, the engineers found their progreſs 
ſtopped by a rock. It was impoſſible to proceed, it was 
too late to begin again; the army was diminiſhed, the 
heats were coming on; the Spanifh army under the mar- 
quis de Aitona, advanced to the relief of the place, 
and the prince of Conde was obliged to raiſe the 
fiege 43, The reſt of the campaign was ſpent in 
fruitleſs marches and countermarches. 


Tux conclufion of the year 1647 was not more for- 
tunate for the confederates in Germany. The elector of 
Bavaria was prevailed upon to renounce the alliance he 
had concluded with France, and to re-unite himſelf to 
the emperor; and in conſequence of the union of the Ba- 
varianand imperial forces, W rangel was obliged toaban- 
don Bohemia. After being harraſſed by the Auſtriange · 
neral Melander, in a long and difficult march, he 
took up his winter quarters in the duchy of Brunſwick. 
Early in the ſpring he led out his army, with an inten- 
tion to ſurpriſe the enemy in their cantonments ; but 
they were appriſed of his deſign, and had aſſembled 
their troops. In order to atone for his diſappointment, 
Wrangeladvanced in conjunction with Turenne, againft 
the Auſtrians and Bavarians at Summarhauſen, near the 
Danube, where a furious battle was fought, and the 
imperial army utterly defeated, notwithftanding the 
utmoſt efforts of Montecuculli and Wittemberg. 

They 
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They were only able to ſave the remains of the impe- 
rialifts, by a maſterly retreat to Augſburg. Picolo- 


the chief command, in place of Melander, who was 
flain. His ſeemed to infuſe new ſpirit into 
the troops; but he could not prevent the confederates 
from paſſing the Lech, and penetrating into Bavaria, 
where they laid the whole country under contribution, 
and obliged the elector to quit his capital and take re- 
fuge in Saltzburg **. 


Non was this the only defeat which the imperialiſts 
had ſuſtained fince the opening of the campaign. Ba- 
ron Lamboy, who commanded the troops of Weſtpha- 
lia and the elector of which laſt place had re- 
newed his alliance with the emperor, gave battle to 
the Heffians near Grevemburg, in the duchy of Juliers, 
and was totally routed ; and Koningſmark, the Swediſh 
general, ſurpriſed the new city of Prague, while Wit- 
temberg made himſelf maſter of Thabor. In the 
meantime Charles Guſtavus, prince Palatine, arriving 
from Sweden with a reinforcement of eight thouſand 
men, undertook the ſiege of Old Prague; and he car- 
ried on his approaches with ſuch vigour, that the place 
muſt have been taken, had not the emperor, dreading 
the loſs of that city, and of the whole kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, 3 fo long ex · 
pected peace . 


Hiruzzro the negociations at Munſter and Oſna- 
brug had varied according to the viciflitudes of the war; 
but the French and Swedes being now victorious, and 
having no other enemy in Germany but the emperor, 
all the reſt beingeither ſubdued or in alliance with them, 
it only remained for Ferdinand to receive laws from 
thoſe powers. Other circumftances conſpired to for- 
ward the treaty, Sweden, notwithſtanding its great 

Vor. Il. Oo ſucceſs, 
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ſucceſs, was exhauſted by its unremitted efforts, during 
eighteen years of hoſtilities; and the young queen, 
Chriftina, ſo diſtinguiſhed for her love of learning, 
was defirous of repoſe, that ſhe might have leifure to 
purſue her favourite ſtudies. The United Provinces, 
become jealous of France, had concluded, in 1647, 2 
ſeparate treaty with Spain; in which their independen- 
cy was not only acknowledged, but the republic was 
declared a free and ſovereign ſtate, by the only power 
that had diſputed it, at a vaſt expence of blood and 
treaſure, with an obſtinacy to which hiſtory affords no 
for the term of fourſcore years. France, 
therefore, was left to ſuſtain alone, the whole weight 
of the war againſt the Spaniſh branch of the houſe of 
Auſtria; and cardinal Mazarine, the prime minifter, 
being at the ſame time threatened with an inteftine 
war, became more moderate in his demands at the con- 


greſs, as well as more fincerely diſpoſed to promote 
the tranquility of Germany. 


In conſequence of theſe favourable occurrences and 
correſponding views, the memorable Pzact of WEST - 
PHALIA was ſigned at Munfter, on the 24th day of 
October, in the year 1648. As it is a fundamental 
law of the empire, and the baſis of all ſubſequent trea- 


ties, I muſt make you acquainted with the ſubſtance 


of the principal articles of it. In order to fatisfy 
the different powers, the following ſtipulations were 
made; viz. That France ſhall poſſeſs the fove- 
reignty of the three archbiſhoprics, Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, the city of Pignerol, Brifac and its dependen- 
cies, the territory of Sundgaw, the landgraviates of 
Upper and Lower Alſace, and the right to keep agarrifon 
in the fortreſs of Philipſburg; that to Sweden ſhall be 
befides five millions of crowns, the archbi- 
ic of Bremen and the biſhopric of Verden ſecula- 
rized, Upper Pomerania, Stetin, the ifle of Rugen, 

and 
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and the city of Wiſmar in the duchy of Mecklenburg, LETTER 
all to be held as fiefs of the empire, with three voices 8 
at the diet; that the elector of B ſhall be A.D. 2648. 
reimburſed for the loſs of Upper Pomerania, by 


the ceſſion of the biſhopric of Magdeburg ſecularized, 
and by having the biſhopricsof Halbertſtadt, Minden, 
and Camin declared ſecular principalities, with four 
votes at the diet ; that the duke of Mecklenburg, as an 
equivalent for Wiſmar, ſhall have the biſhoprics of 
Schwerin and Ratzburg, erected, in like manner, into 
ſecular principalities ; that the electoral dignity, with 
the Upper Palatinate, ſhall remain with Maximilian, 
duke of Bavaria, and his deſcendants, as long as they 
ſhall produce male ifſue; but that the Lower Palati- 
nate ſhall be reftorcd to Charles Lewis, ſon of the de- 
poſed elector, in whoſe favour ſhall be eftabliſhed an 
eighth electorate, to continue till the extinction of the 
other houſe. All the other princes and ſtates of the em- 
pire were re-eftabliſhed in the lands, rights, and prero- 
gatives, which they enjoyed before the troubles of Bo- 
hemia, in the year 1619: the republic of Switzerland 
was declared to be a ſovereign ſtate, and exempt from 
the juriſdiftion of the empire; and the long diſputed 
ſucceſſion of Cleves and Juliers, with the reſtitution of 
Lorrain, was referred to arbitration 4*, 


Tux ftipulations with regard to religion, were no 
leſs accurate and comprehenfive. The pacification of 
Paſſau was confirmed, in its full extent; and it was fur- 
ther agreed, that the Calvinifts ſhall enjoy the ſame 
privileges as the Lutherans ; that the imperial chambers 
ſhall conſiſt of twenty-four t members and 
twenty · ſix catholics ; that the emperor ſhall receive fix 
proteſtants into his aulic council; and that an equal 
number of catholic and proteſtant deputies ſhall be 
choſen for the diet, except when it 1s convoked on a 
cauſe that concerns one of the two religions; in which 

O oO 2 caſe, 
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— 1995 caſe, all the deputies ſhall be proteſtanta, if it reſpetts 
de proteftants, and-catholics, if it relates to the fol- 
A.D. 1648. lowers of the ancient faith 7. 


Tresx, my dear Philip, are the great outlines of 
the peace of Weſtphalia, ſo eſſential to the 
of Europe in general, and to that of Germany in par- 

_ ticular. War, however, between France and Spain, 
continued with various ſucceſs, till the treaty of the 
Pyrenees, ratified in 2660, when Lewis XIV. was 
married to the infanta Maria Thereſa, daughter of Phi- 
lip IV. and a perfect reconciliation took place between 
the hoſtile crowns. 
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The Progreſs of SocteTY in Euro, from the Middle of 
the Sixteenth to the End of the Seventeenth Century, 


renner 
have already ſeen *, ſocĩety had attained a very 
high degree of perfection in Italy. Soon after that era, 
the Italian ftates began todecline, and the other Euro- 
pean nations, then comparatively barbarous, to ad- 
vance towards refinement. Among theſe, the French 
took the lead : for although the Spaniſh nobility du- 
ring the reign of Charles V. and thoſe of his imme- 
diate ſucceſſors, were perhaps the moſt poliſhed and 
enlightened ſet of men on this fide of the Alps, the great 
body of the nation was, as it ſtill continues, ſunk in igno- 
rance, ſuperſtition, and barbariſm. Befides, the ſe- 
cluded condition of the women, in both Spain and 
Italy, was an inſuperable bar to true politeneſs. That 
grand obſtruction to elegance and pleaſure was effectu- 
ally removed by the gallant Francis I. Anne of Brit- 
tany, wife to Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. had in- 
troduced the cuſtom of ladies appearing publicly at the 
French court : Francis encouraged it; and by famili- 
arizing the intercourſe of the ſexes, in many brilliant 
aſſemblies and convivial meetings, threw over the 
manners of the nation thoſe bewitching graces that 
have ſo long attracted the admiration of Europe. 


Bur this innovation, like moſt others in civil life, 
was at firſt attended with ſeveral incouveniencies. As 
ſoon as familiarity had worn off that reſpect, approach- 
ing to adoration, which had hitherto been paid to the 
ladies, the advances of the men became more bold and 
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licentious. Nolonger afraid of offending, they poured 


0 , their lawleſs paſſion in the ear of beauty; and female in- 


nocence, unaccuſtomed to ſuch ſolicitations, was un- 
able to reſiſt the ſeducing language of love, when 
breathcd from the glowing lips of youth and manhood. 
Not only frequent intrigues, but a groſs ſenſuality was 
the conſequence ; and the court of France, during half 
a century, was little better than a common brothel. 
Catherine di Medigi encouraged this ſenſuality, and 
employed it as the means of perfefting her ſyſtem of 
Machiavelian policy. By. the attractions of her fair 
attendants, ſhe governed the leaders of the oppoſite fac- 
tion, or by their infidious careſſes obtained the ſecrets 
of her enemies, in order to work their ruin, to bring 
them before a venal judicature, or take them off by the 
more dark and common engines of her ambition, poiſoo 
or the ſtiletto. Murders were hatched in the arms of 
love, and maſſacres in the boſom of pleaſure. 


On the acceſſion of Henry IV. and the ceflation of 
the religious wars, gallantry began to aſſume a milder 
form. The reign of ſenſuality continued, but it was 
a ſenſuality mingled with heroiſm. Henry himſelf, 
habitually licentious, was often in love, and ſometimes 
fooliſhly intoxicated with that paſhon, but he was al- 
ways a king and a ſoldier. His courtiers, in like man- 
ner, were frequently diſſolute, but never effeminate. 
The ſame beauty that ſerved to ſolace the warrior after 
his toils, contributed allo to inſpire him with new cou- 
rage: chivalry feemed to revive in the train of liber- 
tiniſm; andtheladies knowledge and ex- 
perience, from their more early and frequentiatercourſe 
with the other — ſparing of their favours. 


GALLANTAY was formed into a ſyſtem, during the 
reign of Lewis XIII. and love was analyſed with all 
the nicety of metaphyfics. The facultics of the two 
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ſexes were improved, and their manners poliſhed, by 
each other. Woman was placed beyond 


help of grates 


or even the cloſet of ſhe ſet him at defiance; 
and while ſhe liſtened 7 
to his ſuit, unleſs when preſented under the ſanction 
of virtue, and recommended by fentiment. 


Tuis tender ſentiment, ſo much talked of in France, 
and ſo little felt, was ſublimed to an enthuſiaſtie paſ- 
hon, during the regency of Anne of Auftria, and the 
civil wars that disfigured the minority of Lewis XIV. 
Then all things were conducted by women. The uſual 
tune for deliberations was the night, and a lady in bed, 
or on aſopha, was the ſoul of the council. There ſhe de- 
termined to fight, tonegociate, to embroil or accommo- 
date matters with the court; and as love prefided over 
all theſe conſultations, ſecret averſions or attach. 
ments, frequently prepared the way for the greateſt 
events. A revolution in the heart of a woman of 
faſhion, almoſt always announced a change in public 
affairs 


Tux ladies often appeared publicly at the head of 
factions, adorned with the enfigns of their party; vi- 
fired the troops, and preſided at councils of war, while 
their lovers ſpoke as ſeriouſly of an aſſignation, as of 
the iſſue of a campaign. Hence the celebrated verſes 
of the philoſophical duke de Rochefoucault to the 


ducheſs of Lengueville : 


Pour miriter fon cœur, pour plair d ſes beaux yeux, 

| Pai fait la guerre aux rois, je Paurait fait aux dicux / 

« To merit that heart, to pleaſe thoſe bright eyes, 

„ | made war againſt kings, I'd make war gainſt the 


ſkies !”” 
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. Every thing connected with gallantry, how infignifi- 
Los cant foever in itſelf, was confidered as a matter of im- 


portance. The duke de Bellegard, the declared lover of 
the queen-regent, in taking leave of her majeſty to 
take upon him the command of an army, begged 
as a particular favour that ſhe would touch the hilt of 
his ſword ; and M. de Chatillon, who was enamoured 
of Mademoiſelle de Guerchi, wore one of her garters 
tied round his arm in a battle 3. 


Bur this ſerious gallantry, which Anne of Auſtria 
had brought with her from Spain, and which was fo 
contrary to the genius of the French nation, vaniſhed 
with the other remains of barbariſm, on the approach 
glory of 


of the bright days of Lewis XIV. when the 
France was at its height, and the French language, li- 
terature, arts, and manners were perfected. Eaſe was 
with freedom. Love ſpoke once more the language of 
nature, while decency drew a veil over ſenſuality. 
Men and women became reaſonable beings, and thein- 
tercourſe between the ſexes a ſchool of urbanity ; where 
a mutual defire to pleaſe gave ſmoothneſs to the beha- 
viour, and mutual eſteem delicacy to the ſentiments 
and ſenfibility to the heart *. ' 


Non was the refinement in manners during the 
reign of Lewis XIV. confined merely to the intercourſe 
between the ſexes, or to thoſe habits of general polite- 
neſs produced by a more rational ſyſtem of gallantry. 
Duels, as we have frequently had occaſion to obſerve, 
were long permitted by the laws of all the European 
nations, and ſometimes authoriſed by the magiſtrate, 
for terminating doubtful queſtions; but fingle com- 
bats, in reſentment of private or perſonal injurics, did 
not become common till the reign of Francis I. who, 
in vindication of his character as a geatleman, ſent a 
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cartel of defiance to his rival, the emperor Charles V. 1 
The example was contagious : henceforth every one 
thought himſelf entitled to draw his ſword, and to call on 

his adverſary to make reparation for anyafremteriajury 

that ſeemed to touch his honour. The introduftion of 

ſuch an opinion among men of fierce courage, lofty ſen- 
timents, and rude manners, was productive of the moſt fa- 
fatal conſequences. A proud look, an unguarded expreſ- 
fion, or even a haughty ftride, were ſufficientto provoke 
a challenge; and much of the beſt blood in Chriſtendom 
was wantonly ſpilt in theſe conteſts of honour, which, 
towards the end of the ſixteenth century, were ſcarcely 
leſs deſtructive than war itſelf. But the practice of 
duelling, though alike pernicious and abſurd, has been 
followed by ſome beneficial effects: it has made men 
more reſpect il in their behaviour to each other, leſs 
oſtentatious in converſation, and more tender of living 
characters, but eſpecially of female reputation; and 
the gentleneſs of manners introduced by this reftraint, 
at the ſame time that it has made ſociety more agrec- 
able, has rendered duels themſelves leſs frequent, by 
removing the cauſes of offence. 


W n hen 
pace with the progreſs of manners. As early as the 
reign of Francis I. who is deſervedly ſtiled the Father 
of the French Muſes, a better taſte in compoſition had 
been introduced. Rabelais and Montagne, whoſe na- 
tive humour and good ſenſe will ever rank them among 
the greateſt writers of their nation, gave a beginning to 
the French proſe; and French verſe was gradually 
poliſhed by Marot, Ronſard, and Malherbe, while 
proſe received new graces from Voiture and Balzac. 
At length Corneille produced the Cid, and Paſcal the 
Provincial Letters. The former is ſtill deſervedly ad- 
mired as a great effort of poctical genius, both with 
regard to ſtile and matter; and the latter continues to 

be 
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— oo as well as of delicate raillery and found reaſoning. 


Tux obſervations of the French on the 
Cid, are a ſtriking proof of the progreſs of taſte in 
modern times, as the Cinna of the ſame author is of 
of theearly perfection of the French ftage. Theſe ob- 
ſervations were made at the defire of cardinal Richelieu, 
who had eſtabliſhed the academy in 1635, and who, 

not ſatisfied with being reputed what he certainly was, 
he a — —— 
of being thought what he was not, the beſt poet in 
France. He was more jealous of the fame of Corneille, 
than of the power of the houſe of Auſtria, and affairs 
the Cid. 


Tur criticiſm contributed greatly to the improve- 
ment of polite literature in France. Corneille was 
immediately followed by Moliere, Racine, Quinaut, 
Boileau, and all the fine writers, who ſhed luftre over 
the carly partof the reignof Lewis XIV. The 
of the tender paſſions, little underſtood even by Cor- 
ncille, was ſuccefsfully copied by madame de La Fayette 
zn her ingenious novels, and afterwards no leſs happily 
introduced on the ſlage by Racine; particularly in his 
two pathetic tragedies, the Phedra and the Andro- 
mache. The glaring figures of diſcourſe, the painted 
antithefis, the gingle of words, and every ſpecies of 
falſe wit and falſe refinement, which had prevailed du- 
ring the former reign, were banĩſhed with the roman- 
tic gallantry that had introduced them; and compofi- 
tion, hke manners, returned in appearance to the fim- 
plicity of nature, adorned but not diſguiſed by art. 
Tux fame good taſte extended itſelf to all the fine 


arts, Several magnificent edifices were raiſed in the 
moſt 
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cardinal Richelieu is a laſting monument; Pouſſin 
equalled Raphael in ſome branches of painting, while 
Rubens and Vandyke difplayed the glories of the 
Flemiſh ſchool; and Lulli fet to excellent muſic the 
fimple and paſſionate operas of Quinaut. France and 
the neighbouring provinces, towards the latter part of 
the ſeventeenth century, were what Italy had been a 
century before, the favourite abodes of claffical cle- 
gance. 


Tux progreſs of taſte and politeneſs was lefs rapid 
in the North of Europe, during the period under re- 
view. Germany and the adjoining countries, from the 
league of Smalkald to the peace of Weſtphalia, were a 
perpetual ſcene either of religious wars or religious diſ- 
putes. Burt theſe diſputes tended to enlighten the hu- 
man mind, and thoſe wars to invigorate the human 
character, as well as to perfect the military ſcience; 
an advantage in itſelf by no means contemptible, as 
that ſcience is not only neceſſary to protect ingenuity 
others conducive to the happineſs of mankind. All 
the powers of the foul were rouſed, and all the emo- 
tions of the heart called forth. Courage was no longer 
an enthuſiaſtic energy or rapacious impulſe, but a 
ſteady effort in vindication of the deareft intereſts of 
ſaciety : no longer the ſlaves of ſuperſtition, of blind be- 
lief or bliad opinion, determined men firmly afferted 
their civil and religious rights; and Germany produced 
conſummate generals and complete ſcholars, deep di- 
fore ſhe gave birth to elegant writers or accompliſhed 
gentlemen. The reaſon is obvious. 


Tux revival of learning i in Europe had prepared the 


minds 
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minds of men for receiving the doctrĩnes of the refor- 
mation, as ſoon as they were promulgated ; and inftead 
of being ſtartled when the daring hand of Luther 
drew afide, or rather rent the veil which covered 
eſtabliſhed errors, the genius of the age applauded and 
ther, Eraſmus had confuted, with great eloquence and 
force of reaſoning, ſeveral tenets of the Romiſh church, 
though it does not appear that he had any intention of 
overturning the eftabliſhed ſyſtem of religion, and ex- 
poſed others, as well as the learning of the ſchools, 
with much wit and pleaſantry, to all the ſcorn of 
ridicule. IL. uther himſelf, though a ftranger to ele - 
gance or taſte in compofition, zealouſly promoted the 
ſtudy of antient literature, as neceſſary to a right under - 
ſtanding of the ſcriptures, which he held upas the ſtan 
dard of religious truth. A knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin languages became common among the re- 
ſormers ; and though in general little capable of reliſh- 
ing the. beauties of the claffics, they inſenfibly ac - 
quired, by perufing them, a clearneſsof reaſoning and 
a freedom of thinking, which not only enabled them 
to triumph over their antagoniſts, but to inveſtigate 
with accuracy ö 


TuzsE, inſtead of polite kterature, employed the 
in theological controverſy ; and the names of Grotius 
and Puffcadorf are ftill mentioned with reſpect. They 
delineated, with no ſmall degree of exactneſa, the great 
outlines of the human character, and the laws of civil 
ſociety : it was reſerved for later writers, for Smith 
and Ferguſon, Monteſquicu and Helvetius, to complete 
che picture. Theirprinciplesthey derived partly from an- 
tiquity, and partly from the political fituation of 
in that age. In Germany and the United Provinces, pro- 
teſtants and catholics were every where blended; and the 
ſatal experience of the deſtructive effects of perſecution, 

not 
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not any profound inveſtigation, ſeems firſt to have ſug- 
geſted the idea of mutual toleration, the moſt i important 
principle eſtabliſhed by the controverſial writers. This 
ſuhject requires your particular attention. 


In the preſent age, and more eſpecially in this coun- 
try, where the idea of toleration is become familiar, 
and its beneficial effects well known, it may ſeem in - 
credible that men ſhould ever have becn perſecuted for 
their ſpeculative opinions ; or that a method of termi- 
nating their differences, ſo agreeable to the mild and 
charitable ſpirit of Chriſtianity, did not immediately 
occur to the contending parties. But in order to be 
able to judge properly of this matter, we muſt tranſ- 
port ourſelves back to the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century, when the ſacred rights of conſcience and of 
private judgment, obvious as they appear, were un- 
heard of ; and when not only the idea of toleration, 
but even the word itſelf in the ſenſe now affixed to it, 
was unknown among Chriftians. The cauſe of ſuch 
fingularity deſerves to be traced. 


AMoNG the ancient Heathens, whoſe deities were 
all local and tutelary, diverfity of ſentiments concern- 
ing the obje& or rights of religious worſhip, ſeems to 
have been no ſource of animoſity ; becauſe the acknow- 
ledging of veneration to be due to any one God, did 
not imply a denial of the exiſtence or power of any 
other God : nor were the modes and rites of worſhip 
eſtabliſhed in one country, incompatible with thoſe of 
other nations. Thus the errors in their 
ſyſtem were of ſuch a nature as to be confiſtent with 
concord ; and notwithſtanding the amazing number of 
their Svinities, a6 well as the infinite variety of their 
ceremonies, a ſociable and tolerating ſpirit ſubſiſted 
almoſt univerſally in the pagan world. But when 
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to be the ſole object of religious veneration, and 
pre- 
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articles of faith, and deciding finally on all points of 
controverſy ; and bold as the pretenfion was, they fo 
far impoſed on the credulity of mankind, as to get it 
recognized. Perhaps a ſenſe of the of ſome 
fixed ſtandard, in matters of religion, might aſſiſt the 
deceit. But however that may have been, it is cer- 
tain that the remedy was worſe than the diſeaſe. If 
wars and bloodſhed were the too common effects of the 
diverſity of opinions arifing from different interpreta- 
tions of ſcripture, and of hereditary priaces ſometimes 
embracing one opinion, ſometimes another, a total ex- 
tinction of knowledge and inquiry, and of every noble 


virtue, was the conſequence of the papal ſupremacy. 


It was held not only a reſiſting of truth, but an act of 
rebellion againft the ſacred authority of that unerring 
tribunal, to deny any doctrine to which it had given 
the ſanction of its approbation ; and the ſecular power, 
of which, by various arts, the popes had acquired the 
abſolute direQion in every country, was inſtantly ex- 
erted to avenge both crimes. A deſpotiſm more com- 
plete was eſtabliſhed than that of the Roman dominion, 
and more debafing than any ſpecies of civil tyranny. 


To this fpiritual deſpotiſm had Europe been accuſ- 
tomed during ſeveral centuries, before any one ven- 
tured to call in queſtion the authority on which it was 
founded. Even after the era of the Reformation, a 
right to extirpate error by force was unĩverſally allowed 
to be the privilege of thoſe who poſſeſſed the knowledge of 
truth; and as every ſect of Chriſtians believed that this 
was their peculiar gift, they all claimed and excerciſed, 
as far as they were able, the prerogatives which it 
to convey. The Roman catholics, as their 
ſyſtem reſted on the decifkons of an infallible 
never doubted | but truth was on their fide, 
and openly called on the civil power to repel the im- 
pious and heretical innovators, who had riſen up 
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1 againſt it : the proteſlants, no leſs confident that their 
= doctrine was well founded, required with equal zeal, 


the princes of their party, to cruſh ſuch as preſumed 
to diſcredit or oppoſe it; and Luther, Calvin, Cran- 
mer, Kaon, the founders of the reformed church in 
their reſpective countries, inflicted, as far as they had 
power and opportunity, the ſame puniſhments that 
were denounced againft their own diſciples by the 
church of Rome, on ſuch as called in ion any ar- 
ticle in their ſeveral creeds **. Nor was it till towards 
the cloſe of the ſeventeenth century, when the lights 
of philoſophy had diſpelled the miſts of prejudice, that 
toleration was admitted under its preſent form, firſt in- 
to the United Provinces, and then into : for 
although by the pacification of Paſſau, and the receſs 
of A the Lutherans and catholics were mutu · 
ally permitted the free exerciſe of their religion in 
Germany, the followers of Calvin ſtill remained with- 
out any protection from the rigour of the laws de- 
nounced againft heretics ; and even after the treaty of 
W concluded in more liberal times, had 
put them on the ſame footing with the Lutherans, the 
former ſanguinary laws continued in force againſt 
other ſes. But that treaty, which reſtored peace and 
ility to the north of Europe, introduced order 
into the empire, and prepared the way for refinement, 
proved alſo the means of enlarging the ſentiments of men, 
by affording them leifure to cultivate their minds ; 
and Germany, alike free from civil and ecclefiaftical 
tyranny, beheld taſte and genius flouriſh in a climate 
deemed peculiar to lettered induftry and theological 
dulneſs, and her fame in arts and ſciences as great as 
her renown in arms. 


Ev Ex before this era of public proſperity, the lamp 
of liberal ſcience had illuminated Germany, on fub- 
jets the moſt remote from religious dontroverſy. Co- 


pernicus 
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pernicus had diſcovered the true theory of the heavens, LETTER 
which was afterwards 
ton; that the ſun, by far the greateſt body, is the 
centre of our planetary ſyſtem, diſpenſing light and 
heat, and communicating circular motion to the other 
planets, Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, which move around it: and Kepler had 
aſcertained the true figure of the orbits, and the pro- 
portions of the motions of theſe planets ; that each 
planet moves in an ellipfis, which has one af its foci 
in the centre of the ſun ; that the higher planets not 
only move in greater circles, but alſo more flowly than 
thoſe that are nearer ; fo that, on a double account, 
they are longer in performing their revolutions, 


Nox was that bold ſpirit of inveſtigation, which the 
Reformation had rouſed, confined to the countries that 
had renounced the pope's fupremacy, and the flaviſh 
doctrĩnes of the church of Rome. It had reached even 
Italy ; where Galileo, by the invention, or at leaſt the 
of the teleſcope, confirmed the ſyſtem of 
Copernicus. He diſcovered the mountains in the 
moon, a planet attendant on the earth; the ſatellites 
of Jupiter, the phaſes of Venus; the ſpots in the ſun, 
and its rotation, or turning on its own axis, But he 
was not ſuffered to unveil the myſteries of the heavens 
with impunity. Superſtition took alarm at ſeeing 
her empire invaded. He was cited before the Inquiſi- 
tion, committed to priſon, and commanded folemaly 
to abjure his herefies and abſurdities ; in regard to which, 
the following decree, an eternal diſgrace to the 
brighteſt age of literature in modern Italy, was paſſed 
in 1633 :—* To ſay that the fun is in the centre, and 
ac without local motion, is a propofition abſurd and falſe 
ec in ſound philoſophy, and even heretical, being expreſs- 
cc ly contrary to the holy ſcripture; and to fay that 
tc the earth is not placed in the centre of the univerſe, 
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& nor immovable, but that it has ſo muchas a diurnal 
© motion, is alſo a propofition falſe and abſurd in 
« found philoſophy, as well as erroneous in the 
« faith!“ 


Tus influence of the Reformation on government 
and manners, was no leſs conſpicuous than on philoſo- 
phy. While the ſovereigns of France and Spain roſe 
into abſolute power, at the expence of their 
ſubjects, the people in every proteſtant ſtate acquired 
new privileges. Vice was depreſſed by the regular 
exertions of law, when the ſanctuaries of the church 
were aboliſhed, and the clergy themſelves amenable to 
puniſhment. This happy influence extended itſelf even 
to the church of Rome. The defireof equalling the re- 
formers in thoſe talents which had procured them reſ- 
pet, the neceſſity of acquiring the knowledge requiſite 
for defending their own tenets, or refuting the argu- 
ments of their opponents, together with the emulation 
natural between two rival churches, engaged the Ro- 
miſh clergy to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of uſeful 
ſcience, which they cultivated with ſueh affiduity and 
fucceſs, that they have gradually become as eminent 
in literature, as they were formerly infamous for ig- 
norance :—and the ſame principle, procceding from the 
ſame ſource, occaſioned a change no leſs remarkable in 
their manners. 


V arx1ovs canfes, which have been occafionally enu- 
merated, had concurred in introducing great irregu- 
larity, and even diffolution of manners among the 
Romiſh clergy. Luther and his adherents began their 
attacks upon the church with ſuch vehement invec- 
tives againft theſe, that, in order to remove the ſcan- 
dal, and filence thoſe declamations, greater decency of 
conduct became neceſſary. The reformers themſelves 
were ſo eminent, not only for the purity but even auſ- 
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terity of their manners, and had acquired ſuch reputa- 
clergy muſt have ſoon loſt all credit, if they had not en- 
deavoured to conform, in ſome meaſure, to the ſtand- 
ard held up to them. They were ſenfible that all their 
actions fell under the ſevere ĩnſpection of the proteſ- 
tants, whom enmity and emulation prompted to ob- 
ſerve, and to diſplay the ſmalleſt vice or i in 
their conduct, with all the cruelty of revenge and all 
the exultation of triumph. Hence they became not 
only cautious to avoid ſuch irregularities as muſt give 
offence, but ſtudious to acquire the virtues that might 
merit praiſe "*, 


Non has the influence of the Reformation been felt 
only by the inferior members of the Romiſh church: 
it has extended to the ſovereign pontiffs themſelves. 
Violations of decorum, and even treſpaſſes againſt mo- 
rality, which paſſed without cenſure in thoſe ages, 
when neither the power of the popes, nor the venera- 
tion of the people for their character had any bounds; 
when there was no hoſtile eye to obſerve the errors in 
their conduct, nor any adverſary zealous to inveigh 
againſt them, would now be liable to the ſevereſt ani- 
madverfion, and excite general indignation or horror. 
The popes, aware of this, inſtead of rivalling the courts 
of temporal princes in gaity, or ſurpaſſing them in li- 
centiouſneſs, have ſtudied to aſſume manners more 
faitable to their eccleſiaſtical character; and by their 
hamanity, their love of literature, their moderation, 
and even their piery, have made fome atonement to 
mankind for the crimes of their predeceſſors. 


Tur head of the Romiſh church, however, not 
willing to reſt what remained of h's ſpiritual empire, 
merely on the virtues and talents of its ſecular mem- 
bers, inſtituted a new monaſtic order, namely that of 
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ETTER the Je$v1Ts ; who inftead of being confined to the ſi- 


Lys lence and ſolitude of the cloifter, „Ake other monks, 


wonderfully ; and before the beginning of the ſeven- 


were taught to conſider themſelves as formed for ac- 
tion, as choſen ſoldiers, bound to exert themſelves con- 
tinually in the fervice of God, and of the pope, his 
vicar on carth. To oppoſe the encmies of the Holy 
See, and extend its dominion, was their proper ob- 
ject; and that they might have full leiſure for this ac- 
tive ſervice, they were exempted from all monkiſh ob- 
ſervances. They were required to attend to the tranſ- 
actions of the great world, to ſtudy the diſpoſitions of 
perſons in power, and to cultivate their friendſhip '2, 


In conſequence of theſe primary inſtructions, which 
infuſed a ſpirit of intrigue into the whole fraternity, 
the Jeſuits conſidered the education of youth as their 
peculiar province : they aimed at being ſpiritual guides 
and confeſſors: they preached frequently, in order to 
attract the notice of the people; and they ſet out as 
miſſionaries, with a view toconvert unbelieving nations. 
The novelty of the inftitution, as well as the fingula- 
rity of its objects, procuredthe order many admirers and 

rons : the governors of the ſociety had the addreſs to 
avail themſelves of every circumſtance in its favour ; 
and, ina ſhort time, the number as well as the influence of 
its members was very confiderable. Both increafed 


teenth century, only ſixty years after the inſtitution of 
the order, the Jeſuits bad obtained the chief direction 
of the education of youth in every catholic in 
Europe. They had become the confeffors of almoſt 
all its monarchs; a function of no ſmall importance 
in any reign, but under a weak prince, ſuperior even 
to that of miniſter. They were the ſpiritual guides 
of almoſt every perſon eminent for rank or power, and 
they poſſeſſed the higheft degree of confidence and in- 

tereſt 
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tereſt with the papal court, as Ge melt — 20d * 4 
able champions for its authority. — 


Tux advantages which an active and enterprifing 
body of men might derive from theſe circumſtances 
are obvious. As they formed the minds of men in 
youth, they retained an aſcendant over them in their more 
advanced years. They poſſeſſed at different periods, 
the direftion of the moſt conſiderable courts in Eu- 
rope ; they mingled in all afairs, and took part in 
every inttigue and revolution. Together with the 
power, the wealth of the order increaſed, The Jeſuits 
acquired ample poſſeſſions in every catholic country; 
and under pretext of promoting the ſucceſs of their mĩſſi- 
ons, and of facilitating the ſupport of their miſſionaries, 
they obtained a ſpecial licence from the court of Rome, 
to trade with the nations which they laboured to cop- 
vert *3, In conſequence of this permiſſion, they en- 
gaged in an extenſive and lucrative commerce, both in 
the Eaft and Weſt Indies, and they opened warehouſes 
in different parts of Europe, where they vended their 
commodities. Not fatisfied with trade alone, they 
imitated the example of other commercial ſocieties, 
and aimed at obtaining ſettlements. They accord- 
ingly acquired poſſeſſion of a large and fertile province 
in Sonth America, well known by the name of Para- 
guay, and reigned as ſovereigns over three or four 
hundred thouſand ſubjects. 


UnHrAaPPILY for mankind, the vaſt influence which 
the Jeſuits acquired by all theſe different means, was 
often exerted for the moſt pernicious purpoſes Every 
Jeſuit was taught to regard the intereſt of the order as 
his principal object, to which all other confiderations 
were to be ſacrificed; and as it was for the honour and 
advantage of the — that its members ſhould 
poſſeſs an aſcendant over perſons of rank and power, 
the Jeſuits, in order to acquire and preferve fuch aſ- 
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cendant, were led to propagate a ſyſtem of relaxed and 
pliant morality, which accommodating itſelf to the pat- 
ions of men, juſtifies their vices, tolerates their imperfec - 
tions, and authoriſes almoſt every action that the moſt 
audacious or crafty politician could wiſh to commit. 
In like manner, as the profperity of the order was inti- 
mately connected with the preſervation of the papal 
authority, the Jeſuits, influenced by the fame principle 
of attachment to the intereſts of their ſociety, which 
may ferve as a key to the genius of their policy, have 
been the moſt zealous patrons of thoſe doctrines which 
tend to exalt ecclefiaſtical power on the ruins of civil 
government. They have attributed to the court of 
Rome a juriſdiftion as extenſive and abſolute as was 
claimed by the moſt preſumptuous pontiffs during the 
dark ages : they have contended for the entire inde- 
of eccleſiaſtics on the civil magiſtrate z and 
they have publiſhed ſuch tenets concerning the duty 
of oppoſing princes, who were enemies to the catholic 
faith, 2 ihe hel atrocious crimes, and 
tend to diſſolve all the ties which connect ſubjects 
with their rulers 4. 


from the zeal with which it ſtood forth in defence of 
the Romiſh church, againſt the attacks of the re- 
formers, its members, proud of this diſtinction, have 
confidered it as their peculiar function to combat the 
opinions, and to check the progreſs of the proteſtants. 
They have made uſe of every art, and employed every 
weapon againſt them: they have ſet themſelves in op- 
poſition to every gentle or tolerating meaſure in their 
favour; and they have inceffaatly ftirred up againſt 
them all the rage of eccleſiaſtical and civil perſecu- 
tion *5,—But the Jeſuirs have at length felt the laſh 
of that perſecution, which they ſtimulated with ſuch 
unfeeling rigour, and with a leverity which humani- 
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ty muſt lament, notwithſtanding their intolerant ſpirit. * 
The pope himſelf has abandoned them t they are no — 


more a ſociety. —— 44 fa- 
tal a blow, or philoſophy behold ſuch an occaſion of 


Wutz Paul III. was inftituting the order of ſe- 
ſuits, and Italy exulting in its ſuperiority in arts and 
letters, England already ſeparated from the Holy See, 
and like Germany agitated by theological diſputes, 
was groaning under the civil and religious tyranny of 
Henry VIII. This prince was a lover of letters, which 
he cultivated himſelf, and no leſs fond of the ſociety of 
women than his friend and rival Francis I. but his 
controverſies with the court of Rome, and the ſangui- 
nary meaſures which he purſued in his domeſtic policy, 
threw a cloud over the manners and the ſtudies of the 
nation, which the barbarities of his daughter Mary 
rendered yet darker, and which was not diſpelled till 
the middle of the reign of Elizabeth. Then the Muſe, 


always the firſt in the train of literature, encouraged 


by the change in the manners, ventured once more to 
expand her wings; and Chaucer found a ſucceſſor 
worthy of himſelf, in the celebrated Spenſer, 


Tux principal work of this poet, whoſe fame is at 
leaft equal to his reputation, is entitled the Fairy 
Queen. It is of the heroic kind, and was intended as 
a compliment to Queen Elizabeth; but inftead of em- 
ploying real characters for that purpoſe, like Virgil, 
the moſt refined flatterer, if not the ſineſt poet of an- 
tiquity, Spenſer makes uſe of allegorical perſonages. 
The diſadvantages of fuch a choice are too obvious 
to need being pointed out, and have contributed to 
confign to negle& one of the moſt excellent poems in 
the world, as far as mere genius is concerned; for the 


deſcriptions in the Fairy Queen are generally bold and 
Pp4 ſtriking, 
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ſtriking, or ſoft and captivatidg ; the language is ner- 


affectation of antiquated phraſes, and the verfification 
harmonious and flowing. But the thin allegory is 
every where ſeen through, and often coarſe; while 
the unnatural and affected manners of chivalry, which 
the poet has faithfully copied, conſpire to render the 
fable {till leſs intereſting to the claſſical reader, what 
ever pleaſure they may afford to the antiquary; and 
the abſurd compound of Heathen and Chriftian imagery 
complete the diſguſt of the critic. He throws by the 
IS OT. 
cular paſſages; he adores the bewitching fancy of 

„but laments his want of tafte, and loaths his 
too often filthy and ill-wrought allegories. 


SHAKESPEAR, the other ornament of the virgin- 
reign, and the father of our drama, was more happy in 
his mode of compoſition. Though unacquainted, as 
is generally believed, with the dramatic laws, or with 
any model worthy of his imitation, by a bold delinea- 
tion of general nature, and by adopting the ſolemn my- 
thology of the North, witches, fairies, and ghoſts, hehas 
been able to affect the human mind more ſtrongly 
than any other poet. By ſtudying only the heart of 
man, his tragic ſcenes come directly to the heart; and 
by copying manners undiſguiſed by faſhion, his comic 
humour is for ever new. Let us not however conclude 
that the three unitics, time, place, and action, or plot, 
dictated by reaſon and Ariftotle, are unneceſſary to 
the perfection of a dramatic poem, becauſe Shakeſpeare, 
by the mere jority of his genius, has been able to 
pleaſe, both in the cloſet and on the ſtage, without oh- 
ſerving, or perhaps knowing them. 


THEATRICAL repreſentation is perfect in propor- 
n. and that the obſervance of the 
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no critic who underſtands the principles on which 


they are founded. A dramatic performance, in which 
ny 0 — muſt therefore be beſt calculated 
_— To cas. 
ing ſorrow. Even Shakeſpear's ſcenes would 
have collected double force, had they proceeded in an 
unbroken ſucceſhon, from the beginning to the end of 
every act. Then indeed the ſcene may be ſhifted to 
any diſtance conſiſtent with probability, and any por- 
tion of time may elapſe, not deſtructive of the unity of 
the fable, without impairing the effect of the repreſen= 
tation, or diſturbing the dream of reality ; for as the 
modern drama is interrupted four times, which ſeem 
neceſſary for the relief of the mind, there can be no 
reaſon for confining the ſcene to the ſame ſpot during 
the whole piece, or the time exactly to that of the re- 
as in the Greek theatre, where the actors, 
or at leaſt the chorus, never left the ſtage. 


Tux reign of James I. was diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral 
eminent writers, both in proſe and verſe, but almoſt 
all in a bad taſte. That falſe wit, and falſe ornament, 
which we have ſo frequently occafionto regretin Shake- 
ſpear, and which ſeems as inſeparably connected with 
fected the whole nation. The pun was common in the 
2 and the quibble was propagated from the 
throne. Hooker's Ecclefiaſtical Polity, however, 
Camden's Annals of Queen Elizabeth, and Raleigh's 
Hiſtory of the World, not to mention the tranſlation 


of the Bible, are ftriking proofs of the improvement 
of our language. Fairfax's tranſlation of Taſſo ex- 
cepted, the ftile of none of the poets can be mentioned 
with approbation. Johnſon, though born with a vein 
of genuine humour, perfectly acquainted with the an- 
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1 cient elaſſies, and endowed with ſufficient taſte to ad · 


—— — mire them, is a rude mechanical writer ; and Drayton, 


though by no means deftitute of genius, is an example 
— na 


Dontxe the reign of Charles I. good tafte began to 
revive, as We perceive in the Faithful Shepherdefs, and 
forne of the tragic ſcenes of Fletcher. Charles himſelf 
was a perfect judge of compoſition, and a lover of the 
fine arts. Vandyke was careſſed at court, and Inigo 
Jones was encouraged to plan thoſe public edifices, 
which do ſo much honour to his memory. But that 
ſpirit of fanaticiſm, which ſubverted all law and order, 
and terminated in the deſtruction of the church and 
monarchy, prevented the arts from attaining that per- 
feftion to which they ſeemed faſt haſtening. Amid 
theſe convulfions, however, appeared ſome of the moſt 
extraordinary men that England ever bred : then the 
force and the compaſs of our language were firft fully 
tried, in the parliamentary eloquence, which aſſumed 
a bolder ftrain ; and from the boſom of faction, rebel- 
lion, and fanaticiſem, ſprung a poet, who put his native 
tongue to a new teſt. 


Tux perſon here alluded to is John Milton, who 
was deeply engaged with the republican party, and 
whoſe Paradiſe Loft is perhaps the greateſt monument 
of human genius; eſpecially if we conſider the ſlender 
foundation on which ſo ſtupendous a ſtructure is raiſed. 
No writer ancient or modern, ever was ſo ſublime in 
his conceptions; and Shakeſpear and Spenſer, in a 
few inſtances excepted, none ſo bold in his deſcrip- 
tions or nervous in his expreſſions, We muſt not how- 
ever allow him the honour, which he ſeems to arro- 
gate to himſelf, and which has feldom been denied him, 
of being the inventor of our blank verſe. In the trage- 
dies of Shakeſpear, are ſeveral paſſages as har:nonious as 


any 
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any in the Paradiſe Loſt, and as clegantly correct. 
Yet it muſt be admitted, that Milton invented that 
variety of pauſes, which renders Engliſh blank verſe 
peculiarly proper for the heroic fable; where rhyme, 
how well conſtructed ſoever, is apt to cloy the ear by 
its monotony, and debilitate the vigour of the verſiſi- 
cation, by the neceſſity of fimilar ſounds. 


Bur though the Engliſh tongue, during the civil 
wars, had acquired all the ſtrength ef which it is ca- 
pable, it ſtill wanted much of that delicacy which cha- 
racteriſes the language of a poliſhed people, and which 
it has now fo fully attained. 
been formed under the firſt Charles, and grho lived un- 
der the brighteft days of the ſecond, is one of the chief 
refiners of our verſification, as well as language. He 
was followed in his walk by Dryden, who united 
ſweetneſs with energy, and carried Engliſh rhyme in 
all its varieties to a very high degree of perfection ; 
while Lee, whoſe dramatic talent was great, intro» 
duced into blank verſe, that ſolemn pomp of ſound, 
which has fince been ſo much affected by our tragic 
poets, at the ſame time that Otway (in regard to 
whom he ſeems to ſtand in the ſame relation as Sopho- 
cles does to Euripides, or Corneille to Racine) brought 
tragedy down to the level of domeſtic life, and exem- 
_ plified that fimplicity of verfification and expreſſion, 
which is ſo well adapted to the language of the tender 
paſſions. But Otway, in other reſpects, is by no 
means a chaſte writer; nor was the reign of Charles II. 
though diſtinguiſhed by ſo many men of genius, the 
era either of good taſte or elegant manners in Eng- 


Cr himſelf was a man of a ſocial temper, an 


eaſy addreſs, and a lively and animated converſation. 
* the character of their 


prince : 


Waller, whaſe tafte had 
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prince : they were chiefly men of the world, and many 


c diftinguiſhed by their wit, gallantry, and ſpi- 


rit. But having all felt the preſſure of adverſity, the 
infolence of pious tyranny, or been expoſed to the neg- 
le& of poverty, they had imbibed the moſt libertine 
opinions both in regard to religion and morals; and in 
greedily enjoying their good fortune, after the Refto- 
ration, in retaliating ſelfiſhneſs, and contraſting the 
and the manners of hypocriſy, they ſhame- 
lefsly violated the laws of decency and decorum. 


gloomy auſterity 

relaxation of manners took place. Pleaſure became the 
univerſal object, and love the prevailing tafte : but that 
dove was rather an appetite than a paſſion ; and though 
the ladies facrificed freely to it, they were never able 
to inſpire their lovers either with ſentiment or deli- 
CAICYs 


Tux fame want of delicacy is obſervable in the lite- 
rary productions of that reign. Even thoſe intended 
for the ſtage, with a very few exceptions, are ſhock- 
ingly licentious and indecent, as well as disfigured by 
and folly; and it may be ſeriouſly queſ- 
tioned, whether the diſſolute, though comparatively 
poliſhed manners of this ſuppoſed Auguftan age, were 
A better taſte, however, to diſcover itſelf in the 
fables, Abſalom and Achitophel, Alexander's Feaft, 


and ſome other fmall pieces, are juſtly conſidered, not- 


withſtanding ſome inaccuracies, as the moſt maſterly 
compoſitions in our larguage, But the Fables were 


not 
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nat written till after the Revolution ; which may be 1 


regarded as the era of our glory 
well as of Britiſh liberty. Then, and during the reign 
af queen Anne, tafte was united with genius, valour 
with conduct, and ſentiment with delicacy ; and the 
manners, refined but not corrupted, were poliſhed 
without being effeminate. 


Tux ſciences made yet greater progreſs in Eng- 
land during the courſe of the ſeventeenth „ than 


politeliterature. Early inthe reignof James]. Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon, whom I have had occaſion to mention as a 
public ſpeaker in the reign of Elizabeth, and who is 
juſtly contidered, on account of the extent and variety 
of his talents, as one of the moſt men 
that any nation ever produced, broke through the ſco- 
laſtic obſcurity of the age, like the ſun from beneath a 
for themſelves, in order to be truly learned. He be- 
_—_— the various objects of hu- 
: he divided theſe objects into claſſes; 


— what was already known, in regard to 
each of them; and he drew up an immenſe 


of what yet remained to be diſcovered, He went yer 
further: he ſhewed the neceffity of experimental phy- 
fies, and of reaſoning experimentally on moral ſubjects. 


Tf he did not greatly enlarge the bounds of any parti- 
cular ſcience himſelf, he was no leſs uſefully employed 


in breaking the fetters of a falſe philoſophy, and con- 


duRting the lovers of truth to the peoper method of cul- 
tivating the whole circle of the ſciences, 


Trar liberal ſpirit of inquiry which Bacon had 


awakened, ſoon communicated itſelf to his country- 


men. Harvey by reaſoning alone, without any mix- 
ture of accident, diſcovered the circulation of the ; 
and he had alſo the happineſs of eſtabliſhing this capi- 
tal 


in arts and arms, as Cy 


5 


— 
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LETTER tal diſcovery, in one of the moſt important branches 


of ſcrence „ on the moſt ſolid and convincing proofs. 
has added little to the arguments ſuggeſted 
by his induſtry and ingenuity. Hobbes, about the fame 
time, unfolded the principles of policy and morals with 
a bold but impious freedom : he repreſents man as na- 
turally cruel, unſocial, and unjuſt. His ſyſtem, which 
was highly admired during the reign of Charles II. 
as it favours both tyranny and licentiouſneſs, is now 
deſervedly configned to oblivion. 


SHAPTESBURY, naturally of a benevolent temper, 
captivated with the generous viſions of Plato, brought 
to light an enchanting ſyſtem of morals, which every 
friend to humanity would wiſh to be true : and what 
is no ſmall matter towards its confirmation, if it has 
not always obtained the approbation of the wiſe, 
it has ſeldom failed to conciliate the aſſent of the good ; 
bas implanted in the human breaſt a ſenſe of right 
and wrong, independent of religion or cuſtom; and 
that virtue ts naturally as pleaſing to the heart of man, 
as beaury to his eye. 


Wurz Shafteſbury was conceiving that amiable 
theory of ethics, according to which beauty and good 
are united in the natural as well as in the moral 
world, which embroiders with brighter colours the robe 
of ſpring, and gives muſic to the autumnal blaſt ; which 
reconciles man tothe greateſt calamities, from a convie- 
tion that all is for the general welfare, at the ſame time 
that it makes him enjoy with more fincere ſatisfactĩon 
the gifts of fortune or the pleaſures of ſociety, Newton 
diſcovered more fully the harmonious ſyſtem of the 
univerte ; and Locke, no lefs wonderful in his walk, 
anewiſted the chain of human ideas, and opencd 3 

villa 
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viſta into the regions of the mind. "The 
diſcoveries of Newton can never be fuffteciently ad- 
mired; and they particularly merit the attemtion of 
every gentleman, 35 an unacquaintance with the prin- 


ciple of or che. theories of light and ſound, 
would be ſufficient to ſtamp an indelible —_— 1 4 


opinions of men. It has not only rendered our rea- 
ſonings concerning the operations of the human 
mind more diftin& ; it has alſo induced us to rea- 
fon concerning the nature of the mind itſelf, and 
its various powers and properties. In a word, it 
has ſerved to introduce an univerſal ſyſtem of ſcepti- 
ciſm, which bas ſhaken every principle of religion and 
morals. 


Bur the fame philoſophy which has unwiſely 
called in queſtion the divine origin of Chriftianity, 
and even the hinge on which it reſts, the immortality 
| of the ſoul; that philoſophy which has endeavoured 
to cut off from man the hope of heaven, has happily 
contributed to render his earthly dwelling as comfort- 
able as poſfible. It has turned its reſearches, with an 
inquifitive eye, towards every object that can be made 
ſubſervieat to the caſe, pleaſure, or conveniency of hu- 
man life. Commerce and manufactures, goverament 
and police, have equally excited its attention: the 
arts, both uſeful and ornamental, have every where 
been difleminated over Europe; and have all, unleſs 
we ſhould perhaps except ſculpture, been carried to a 
higher degree of perfettion than in any former period 
of civil fociety. Even here, however, an evil is 
diſcerned :—and where may not evils, either real or 


imagi - 
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LETTER imaginary, be ſeen ? Commerce and the arts are ſup- 
==, poſed to have introduced luxury and effeminacy : but 

a certain degree of luxury is neceflary to give activity 
to a ftate; and philoſophers have not yet aſcertained 
where true refinement ends, and cffeminacyeor vicious 
luxury begins. 
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